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Ge. Quo in flatu’ funt res Gallice? Zi. Sané turbulento. Magna bel- 
lorum minz funt, quid mali allaturi fint hoiiibus, nelcio: certé Galli jam 
ipfi non dicendis malis aMliguntur. Ge. Unde proficifeuntur ifti bellorum 
tumultus? i. Unde, nifi ex ambitione monarcharum? Ge. At horum 
prudentia conveniebat fedari rerum humanaruni tempetiates, Li, Sedant 
illi quidem, fed ut Aufter mare. Perfuadent fibi fe Deos ele, {uaque causa 
Mundum hune effe conditum. Ge. Immo princeps reipublicz gratia cor- 
flituitar, non refpublica Principis caus4. Li. Imd non defunt Theologi, 
qui frigidum fuffundant, et ad hos tumultus claflicum canant. Ge. Iftos 
ego itatuerem in prima acie. Li, At illi fibi cavent poft principia, 

Erm asmi CoLttoquia, PERCONT, REDUCEM. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Academical Queftions. By the Right Hon. William Drummond, R.C. 
F.R.S. F.R.S.E. Author of a Tranflation of Perfius. Vol. I. 
4to. Pp. 412. Cadell and Davies, 


HE favourable expe@tations which we were induced to form of 

the work betore us, when its title and author were firft an- 
nounced to the public, were greater than we ordinarily indulge; and 
we acknowledge with pleafure that the entertainment, no lefs than the 
inftruction which we have derived from its perufal, has borne a fair 
proportion to what we had !argely anticipated. If in fome fundamen- 
tal and very important refpects we have been di/appointed, let us not 
on that account withhold the praifes which it amply demands, nor 
{catter them ‘* with the thrifty and penurious meafure of critics by 
profeffion.””. We gladly then contribute our teftimony of applaufe to 
the learning, ingenuity, and elegance which the author has difplayed 
throughout the whole of this performance. An extenfive acquaint- 
ance with the opinions of the bett metaphyfical writers, both antient 
NO, CL. VOL. XXIII.. and 
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and modern, a rich vein of interefting and frequently original re- 
fearch, together with copious #luftration and a command of language 
at once fluent and precife, are the fignal merits which he is juftfy in- 
titled to claim. We have been in‘tru@ed by him in fome novelties, 
corrected ina few errors, and delighted by many an incurfion into 
the regions of fancy or fentiment, which have unexpectedly refrefhed 
our minds when finking into wearinefs and perplexity, To the ex- 
cellencies of his ftyle a great part of the value of his work is indebted. 
It is elegant and correct without artifice, polifhed without the appear- 
ance of much labour, and on mf cccafions, where accuracy is re- 
quired, fingularly adapted to the intricate refearches in which it is 
employed. 

Such is our general view of the merits of the ‘* Academical Quef- 
tions.” Our readers muft not expect from us either a minute analy- 
fis, or a comprehenfive inveftigation of the multifarious topics of dif- 
quifition which the volume contains. So loofe and various indeed is 
the order of his metaphyfical inquiries, that the author himfelf has 
not ventured to furnifh the ordinary aids of an arranged index or table 
of contents. To purfue his rcafonings through the fucceilive para- 
graphs which compofe the chapters of his work, would be a boundlefs 
and fometimes unediiying tafk. Notwithftanding our beft endeavours, 
therefore, to preferve the path which the author has chofen, we fhall 
be compelled to ufe a more than ordinary privilege of latitude in the 


fcope and connection of cur remarks j and if apology be neceffary for _ 


fuch a procedure, we muit fhelter ourfelves under the fame indulgent 
protection which-he himfelf is obliged to folicic. 

In an elegant and difcurfive preface, the author fteps forth to vine 
dicate metaphylic {cience from the groundlefs prejudices, the vulgar 
depreciation, and the prejumptuous calumnies under which it has in 
thefe days moft unmerited!y laboured. He combats the different 
claffes of its opponents with the fpirit of a {cholar, aflerting the dig- 


nity of thofe purfuits which occupied the fublime genius of a Plato — 
and an Ariftotle, a Cicero and a Seneca; whilft in the varied ufe of © 
his weapons he exhibits the {kill of a practifed dialectician. We | 
would gratify our readers by prefenting to them fome extracts from | 


this preface, did not our¢dimits Compel us to baften to the more ime 
portant matter of the work irfelf. 


The difappointment (already alluded tc) which the perufal of the § 


firft chapter fuggefted to our minds, and which the fecond too fully 


confirmed, we will not attempt either to foften or difguife. The} 


doubts refpeGling the objet of the work which the title of * Acade- 
mical Queltions” at firft infpired, had been banifhed by the fatistac- 
tory recital of the great puipofes of metaphyfic fcience which the pre- 
face exprefsly unfolded ; and we indulged the high expectation of cone 


templating the enlargement of its boundaries, on the folid ground off 
legitimate nts 8 A fevere judge, however, might be tempted, 
criticifm, to declare, that throughout the greater 


in the freedom o 


part of his inquiries, the author has either difregarded or ee 
relin- 
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C- ‘ , ; es . . ; 
relinquifhed the means of attaining thofe truths which conftitute the 


e | sige 
: | genuine obje& of moral refearch ; whilft purfuing his lofty theme of 
> tpeculation and countér-fpecalation through the tracklefs regions of 


ro > irretrievable doubt, he appears to have difmitled the guide of inductive 
© reafon, and with it to have refigned a large thare of thofe pretenfions 
ed | . © whi oe d with f 
- © to the nobler aims of philofophy which are vaunted with fo mui h elo- 
‘d ~ quence in the prefatory remarks. In truth, the frivolous difputes con- 
wa cerning the diltinét effences of mind and matter, the intrinfic nature 
a of fubitance, and the connection fubfifting between qualities and their 
vu fuppofed fubftrata, together with a multitude of teprcs of a fimilar 
defeription, we have fo Jeng been accuftomed to coniign to their pro- 
_ per place in the dreams of babbling conjecturers, that we acknowledge 
e{f- (3 he, : ree of tific: indi 
» ourfelves to have felt no fmall degree of mortification on finding them 
rf revived in a work poflefling fo many claims to the rank of extraor- 
lis dinary excellence. Nor has it been without painful reluctance that 
line we have traverded through many an ingenious hypothelis, and many a 
ol recondite {peculation, on matters confefftdly beyond the reach of hue 
ible 


> man invettigation. 
tefe ' It is an honour which has been referved to the prefent age to have 
| a ~ pointed out the true obje& and legitimate means of metaphyfical dif- 
hall * quifition, to have recalled the f{peculative from their revesies, and to 
+ - have directed the fayacious oblerver of the phenomena of mind into 
tee _ the genuine path of rational inquiry. What Lord Bacon effe&ed in 
shit ‘ é phytics, has, ina great meaiure, been accomp!ifhed in‘moral {cience, 
> ' by writers whofe names are not unworthy of being aflociated with 
. *, that of their illuftrious predeceffor. The philofophy of Reid, how- 
ville “> ever incumbered with difficulties, and liable to fundamental objections, 
Igat 7 has done more than the writings of any preceding inquirer, in cor- 
is IN recting plaufible errors, in fubduing the f{pirit of hypothefis, and in 
Feat 3 reclaiming {ciolifts from the mifchievous luxury of doubt and fancy, 
8 s to the patient inveftigation of faé?s which come under the cognizance 
» 9 of fenfe, and’ of truths which are revealed by the faculty of confciouf- 
fe or PD nefs. Buta ftill more eminent and living writer has effeéted a feverer 
We Featk in affigning dimits to the fcience itfelf, and /aws to the boundlefs 
from VW freedom of invettigation, Diftinguifhing carefully between the ac- 
Ame “* curate fcrutiny and faithful hiftory of the phenomena of intellect as 
; Z they are prefented to our obfervation, and the fame hypothetical {pe- 
f the 5) culations, concerning their nature or eflence, or the efficient caules by 
fully © which they are produced, he has affigned to the latter their proper cha- 
The radter of fruitlets perplexity, whillt to the former he has reftored the 
cade- noble attributes of genuine philolophy. Our readers will pardon us 
ISfaC* BS For digrefling into a fingle quotation from that admirable diceft of 
> Pre-@e metaphyfic fcience, ** Elements of the Philofophy of the Human 
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aptedse ‘“« In the writings of deveral modern metaphyficians,” its profound author 
Patel obferves, “we meet with a variety of important and well alcertained fates 
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re thy but in general theie facts are blended with {peculations upon fubjeéis placed 
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hypothefis,” he continues, “ which has brought the philofophy of mind into 
fome degree of diicredit ; nor will ever its real value be generally acknow- 
Jedged, till the ditftinction I have endeay oured to ilufirate be under ‘oud 
ond ethanded to by thole w ho ipeculate on the fubjecit. By confining their 
attention to the featible qualities of body, and to the fet fibic phenomena it 
exhibits, we know what di/coveries natural philofophers bave made; and 
if the hours of netaphs ficians thal. ever be rewarced with tmilar tuccels, 
it can only be by attentive aid patient refic&ion on the 4ubjects of their own 
coniciouinels,” 


We are compelled to prow unce an opinion unfavourable to the 
work before us, by clafling a great part of it with thote writings which 
** mingle faci with hypot! ielis,”. which invelve doubt with certainty, 
and entangle the fublimeft truths with th: molt fanciful errors. But 
we repeat tnat we are far from w: aie 8a. from it the praife of dif- 
tinguifhed ingenuity, or of difputing its privilege to be ranked with 
the moft eminent of thofe works to which we have alluded, 

Our views will be illuftr ated by an examination of the topics which 
the firft chapter comprehends: they are chiefly the following; a dif- 
quifition on the nature and eff nce of mind, dehaitions of fub{tane ey 
the proper ch iracter of power, the unity of inteliect, and the caufes 
which regulate its active energies. Thr: ugh each of thefe curious 
and abftract topics of {peculation the author ranges without any ap- 
parent and with litcle intrinfic defign. He takes an carly opportunity 
however of announcing his opinion with regard to the prefent ttate of 
the fcience which he undertakes to unfold. 


«© Modern philofophers,’’ he obferves, “ have reje@ed many of the rath 
furmifes of the Greeks. There may, hover ‘r, be reafon to fear, that the 
{pirit of dogmatti ais ftill the fame, though it ‘peak by other oracles. In 
phytics it is true,” he continues, “ the fage precepts of Bacon, and the moe 
Fei example of Newton, have te -nded to ettablith practice and e xperience 
in the place of hypothefis and [pe ‘culation: but in metap! hy ics (he meature 
for conjecture bas not yet been found. + ‘hilolophers | ieem, indeed, to con- 
fider this as a field where fancy may range without controul, and where 

enius having already built a thouland fyfiems can do no harm if it thouid 
Build a thouland more.’ 


With the ftatement of thefe painful and difcouraging views refpect- 
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the progrefs of metaphy fi ical mn iguir y the author ippears to reit & 
fatisfied; neither labouring to afcertain the real natuce »of the errors i 


which he expofes, nor attempting to trace them to their proper fource. 
This indiff rence or omiflion is detrimenta! wo lefs to the aim of the 


writer than to the advancement of the fcience of which he treats; @ 


whilft it conftitutes, in truth, the very circumitance to which all the 
errors and al! the vifionary wanderings of {peculative nien are to be 
afcribed. From the want of clear and diftiact views of the appropriate 
nature of the fubjeéts which they inveftigate, and being unprovided 


with definite rules, and a fixed ftandard of moral evidence, they have | 


roved with impunity indeed, but without benefit, into the paths 


whither fancy and ingenuity alohe have diseéted them ; and fecure 
from 
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from felf-deteéted fallacies, have abinds ed thensfelves to the fports of 
invention and the follies of fophiftry. Whether, in declining the tafk 
of difcrimin«ting between the tree and falie methods if philotophifing, 
the euchor of the Academical Quettions was actuated. by motives of 
diffidence or difbelief in the efficacy of fuch a preliminary itep, we are 
not authorized to decide. But whiift either motive might (urnifh 
fome apology for the writer, his readers are not therefore called upon 
to abate any portion of their zeal in contending fer its Importance and 
neceflity. . 
We d fer from the inzenious author mofteffentiall, when he aflerts 
that “the fpiriec of dogmat{m is the fame” now as it exifted in the 
antient fchools of philofophy ; and we ditfer from him not lefs de- 
cidedly when he affumes that ‘in metaphyfics a meafure for conjec- 
ture has not yet been found.” It were uncandid to fuppofe him not 
fully aware that the grounds on which metapyhfical feience refts in 
thefe days, have been totally changed from thofe which it occupied, 
when the learning and genius of antiquity were employed in rearing 
thofe fplendid fabrics of philofuphical invention, which, at this day, 
can be confidered onty as objeéts of harmlefs admiration; where error 
and abfurdity are amply atoned for by unparalleled exquilitenefs of in- 
genuity. It may not, however, be prefuming too far to exprefs our 
doubts whether the author has not fuffercd his mind to be feduced by 
the fpecious thew of claffical i!fufions, to turn afide from the path of 
fobcr inquiry, and to look with averfion on the arduous tefk which 
modern writers have daringly begun, RejeAing bypothefis they have 
recurred to faét, and have afpired only to terminate herr inve/ligations 
where the ancients commenced their /yfems. Ceafing to dogmatize 
they have begun to reafon, and argung trom what is known to things 
whieh are unknown, they have endeavoured to afcend by patient la- 
bour through the prozreilive gradatrons of probability to the higheft 
moral certainty. Quitting the falie foundations of antient fophitiry, 
the doétrine of univer fals, of fubltrata and of ellences, they have boldly 
configned the fynthetical explanations of the con{tiiugion of the mind 
derived from reafoning @ priort, to neglect as fubjeéts fitted only 
for the id!e and unprofitable exereife of fancy. We do not maintain 
that they have rejected indifcriminately all that their predeceffors have 
atchieved by the fub'ime efforts of their genius, nor that they them- 
felves have perfected the woik which their own tkiil has defign d. 
But we are af opinion, that, in genu:ne impertance, im dignity and 
refearch, the refults which they tave already attsined {land unrivalled 
in the vaft circle of truths which moral fcrence comprebends. They 
have found, (we repeat) ** a meafure for conjecture,” which, thou 4 
not hitherto brouvht tothe perfecti n of which it is Capaole, promale Ss, 
in no long period of time, to afford a ftundard of phiofephical pre- 
cifion, for the regulation of our inquiries. We refer without hefira- 
tion to the greater part of the writings of Reid, and to the enrre 
works of Stewart; where the metaphy fix ian om 1y at the fume time be 
initrycted in the proper objects of a fcience, and the legitimate means 
3 0; 
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of their attainment. The pzxofound inveftigations of the latter efpe- 
cially, have been directed more peculiarly to the eftablifhment of the 
** meafure ” here alluded to, than ta any other purpofe whatever; and 
the fuccefs which has crowned his labours, might have drawn from 
our author a more confiderable attention to his writings than he ap- 
peats to have beltowed upon them. , 

We with, however, not to be deemed unneceflarily rigorous in thus 
explicitly condemning what we conce've to be a fundamental error in 
the work before us. Its title and general afpeét announce the inten- 
tion of the author to avoid the conftruction of dogmas, and the tabri- 
cation of fyflems. It appears rather to be his defign to expofe the 
futility of former hypothefes, to make theory ftruggie againft theory, 
and to fubftitute doubt for confidence in matters purely fpeculative, 
Of the ule and ment of fuch detigns, even when cxecuted with the 
beft ability, different opinions may be entertained by men accuftomed 
to different babits of mental employment. For our own part we are 
difpofed to eftimate them by no means below their value ; and where 
they encroach not on the higher department of /yftematic {cience, they 
may be-regaided as ufeful and commonly as amufing auxiliaries. Let 
it not, however, be prefumed that difcuffions concerning the nature 
and definition of fubjlance, or concerming the reality and abfolute con- 
ditions of the intercourfe between mind and matter, are worthy of any 
high rank in the /://is of philofophy. Such difputes may, indeed, ferve 
to exercife the {kill of the learned; and to confound the weakne(s of 
the vuluar; but they grofsly mifapprehend the proper objects of moral 
{cience, who beftow any confiderable value on inquiries which extend 
thus far beyond the poffible reach of human faculties—we dwell! no 
longer on this part of our fubjedt. 

The following difquifition on the nature of power is extracted at 


large. 


Before accounting for all mental phenomena by fuppofing the exifl- 
ence of a number of intelleGiual faculties, it might have been, perhaps, 
worthy of philofopbical accuracy, to have examined and to have explained 
(if it could have been done) the nature of power. Is power a caule or an 
effect? Philofophers do not appear to have decided this quettion. Some- 
times they fpeak of power, as if it were the principle which had occafioned 
al! things , and by which the univerfe itlelf was produced; at other times 
they feem to confider it as having refulted from tome being already exift- 
ing; nor do they jnform us, in what way they underiiand how any thing can 
,exift, without the prev ious exeition of power. Is it poffible to reconcile 
‘thele different opinions? Power caunot be at once the principle and the at- 


tribute of being. Jt cannot be both the confequence and the origin of 


exifling (ubfiances, that hy which all things were cauled, and yet that which 
fomething was necefiary to caufe. 

« If we confider power as the caufe, by which we are ullimately to ac- 
count for all effets, we mult acknow ledge that it is itfelfa boundary which 
we cannot pals—a principle before which nothing can be placed. “Where 
there are feparate powers then, there are feparate principles, and a prin- 
ciple is that which being derived of nothing can hold of nothing. < Prin- 
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cipio autem nulla eft origo,’ fays Cicero, ‘nam ex principio oriuntur omnia; 
ipfum autem nulla ex re; nec enim id effet principium quod gigneretur 
aliunde.’ 

“ According to this manner of confideting power it is ab/olutely contra- 
dictory to maintain the unity of the mind, and yet to \uppole the exiltence 
of diitinct intelleGual faculties or powers. If the primary caufe in one 
feries, be different trom the primary caufe in another, we cannot refer both 
thele feries to the fame principle. If we trace an aétion to the will, a re- 
colleciion to the memory, ora judgment to the underiianding, how fhall we 
pretend that there is yet a more remote principle? By what inference thall 
we conclude that the power of imagination is derived from any thing elle; 
or that the faculty of comprehention is the delegate of any fuperior itelli- 
gence? All thele feparate powers are primary caules; at leaft they are fo 
to our underiiandings, if we can trace only to them any feries of caules and 
effets. To fay then that power is a primary or creative caufe, 1s to admit 
that it is a principie, and-in admitting it to be a principle we muft conclude 
againfi the unity of the human foul, while we continue to infift upon the 
exiftence of diftinct mental powers. 

« Other philofophers are pleated to confider power as an attribute of 
fubftance. Where there is no fubliance, fays Newton, there is no power, 
and yet this great philotopher has bim'elf faid, ‘quid iit rei alicujus (ubftan- 
tia minime cognolcimus.’ All power, according to Doctor Price, is the 
power of fomething. According to thele writers, then, to predicate the 
exillence of power, is to predivate the exifience of {ubi{tance.” Pp, 5, 6, 


There is, doubtlefs, confiderable acutenefs in the fucceffive but un- 
connected and elufory pofitions ftated in the foregoing extraéts.. The 
author inquires, ** is power a caule or an effect?” and whilft the rea- 
der is expecting to be favoured with a folution, or at leaft a further il- 
luftration of the fcope of the queftion itfelf, he is at once hurried into 
the very midft of the controverfy refpeQling primary caufation, and is 
afterwards dragged into the lefs important difpute concerning the 
unity of intelleét ; the original inquiry being in the mean time Jeft in 
fufpence. ‘To us it appears that there is a palpable ambiguity in the 
terms of the author’s propofition. So various, in truth, are the fenfes 
in which the word power is ufed (from the poverty of our language in 
this particular), that previous to any ingdiry of the nature here pfo- 
pofed, a definite fignificatiin, or at leaft a ftatement of the topics to 
which it is defigned to relate, ought to be carefully exprefied. Nor 
does it appear to us to be mattcr of any great moment in what way 
the guefl.on propofed by the author he decided; as it is highly pro- 
bable that any difference of oprdion that might fubfift refpecting it, 
may be derived intirely from the imperfe@tion and the ambiguities of 
language , from which circumttances the term power is affociated with 
others involving the notion, fometimes of caufation and fometimes of 
effect. Why, it may be afked, (on our author’s principle of inquiry) 
may not power be delegated ? and why, alfo, may not power be deem- 
ed capable of begetting power? Upon either of thefe fup; ofitions, 
power muft be denominated both caufe and effe&t, But on fuch 
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fchemes of fpeculation whither is inquiry to be carried, and where are 
our reafonings to terminate ! 

Let us conlider tor a moment, what conftitutes the proper character 
of power, as it relates to the faculties of the mind. 


«* If,” fays our author, “ we confider power as the caufe by which we 
are ultimately to account for all effects, we mull acknowledge that it is it- 
felf a boundary which we cannot pals, a principle before which nothing 
can be placed. Where there are feparate powers, then there are feparate 
arp and a principle is that which being derived from nothing, can 

vold of nothing.” 


Now it is apparent that in the preceding part of this paragraph 
the author ules the term power in its perfect and abttract fenfe ; 
whereas in the latter part, (which is expreisly intended to refer to the 
mind) an idea of its popular and appropriate fignification is indiferi- 
minately involved with the original meaning. “The confequence of 
this confufion is, that the fyllogifin i is incfhvient, and ine 3 author has 
proved nothing. Power in its primary and abitract {nf , we apprehend, 
has never been divided or feparated by any writer vf wiieies diferi- 
mination; its definition places it at once beyond the reach of parti- 
tion. But when ufed in its popular fignifcation, that is, when de- 
figs.ated accord ng to its refulis, the diviion and even claffification of 
its propeitis, is an obvicus conrivance tugeetted by the convenience 
of fuch diftinctions. Whether there exift fuch a principle as power 
in the abftract, may reafonubly be queftioned: but it were the heizht 
of jolly and prefumption to contend about a matter fo entirely removed 
fiom the vrovince of human refearch, The term power, wien accu- 
rately defined, may neverthelcis be ufed with fatety and advantage in 
our reafonings concerning the nature of mind; as it may be applied 
alike to the various phenomena, which we coniider as its particular 
retults, Jt a atthe tame time acknowledged to be almoft demon- 
ftrable, that we are incapable of forming any ideas correfponding to 
abftract terms; they are the creatures of language, and the artificial 
inttruments ot paahy Power may be a principle which manitefts 
itfelf by various and ditlinG agency ; its nature may be uniform, and 
its figns various. But it is of thefe figns or phenomena only that we 
can form our col cepnonn, and from them alone that we can derive 
definite conclufior 

The foregoing abies Vations appiy with entire force to our author’s 
difcuffion of the queftion reipecting the unity of intellect. Admitting, 
indeed, that we have fhewn the unfoundnefs of bis reafoning, it fol. 
lows that the hypothefis to which it refers, if it be the true one, is not 
demonttiated to be fo, by the procefs which he has adopted. A far, 
more obvious and fatistatory ftatement of the fubject in queftion 
might be derived from this confideration, that, as we have no direct 
evidence of the /eparate exiftence of the mental faculties, there is no 
reaton for doubting the unity of the mind; and further, as even the 
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fuppofition of fuch diitinct exiftences would not contribute any aid to 
the progrefs of u'cful inquiry, it wou'd feem advifeable to banifh it 
even from hypothfis, “Phe actual pyre oge of mind, as prefented 
to our confciouli els, are indifputable facts, which muft remain the 
farce in their natu e whether we refer them to a variety of powers, or 
to one undivided tacu'ty of fenfation and intelhoence. The fubdivi- 
fion aif ippropriate appellation of thcfe fuppele d powers, are there- 
fore to oe afer bed folcly to the artificial ufages of language. 
', 


“) 
i ¢ 


hor next enters on the interminable difcuffion concerning 
the exiftence and nature of /ub/fance. 

« Whai,” he inquires, “ ts the fubtiance of the foul? if reafon, percep- 
tion, underiiandmg, volition, memory, and 3 dui ination be powers of the 
foul, what ts the font itielf? Ifit be anfwe red 9 * he continue be. that the foul 
is that in which all these powers inhere, and that lubft mce can be delcribed in 
in which certain qualities exist, | afk if it be not 


‘ &e 


no other way, than as Aat 
ot that all diftiuction muff be made, not be ‘tween things but between 


ev! te 

theit qualities. Material fubiance contidered as tubfiance could not be dif- 
fineuithed ‘rom (pritual fubftance; and we could not aflert, that the fub- 
fance of the Deity is different from that of the world which he has created, 
an Theili will not probably chooie to come to this conclufion ; and will 
theresore rather fay, that the qualitics are determined by the nature of the 


shin x, than that the thitg is determined by the nature of the qualities,” 


Now we apprehend that moft of our author’s readers on perufing 
the foregoin., paragraph, will exclaim, that he has needlefsly involved 
an undeniable, and b y no means novel ‘truth, in coubt and uncertainty. 
Were we afked, what is fubftince ? we thou reply, without hefita- 
tion, thatit is an ab{tract term in lanzuage to which there is no corref- 
pondent conception in the mind; itis ut fed to fignify shat of the nature 
and even exiftence of which we are unable to aflum any thing, and of 
which, theretore, we cannot be fad to have any hy ee idea. 
Neverthelefs, as many things may exift, nay, as we e affured that 
many things do exif, of which we can form no ahs » (and, there- 
fore, pe erha; ps no rea/) conception whatever, it is clear, that we are not 
authorized to deny either the exiflence or the diftinct natures of ma- 
terial and fpiritual fubitance. If, then, the term fubftance be ufed at 
all by metaphylfical writcrs, it zs properly defined as that in which cer- 
tain qualities exif?; and in the fame manner the fubftance of the foul 
is correctly defined as that in which ail its powers or qualities inhere, 
There is no realon why the Theift fhould object to the atertion, that 
we are not compecent to affirm of the Deity, that bis fubjance is difs 
ferent from that of the world which he has created, {ince fuch an ac- 
knowledgment by no means tends to eftablith even their fimilitude, 
but is only a corollary from the more comprehenfive truth, that we are 
utterly ignoraat of the nature of all fubftance whatever. The author 
would have proceeded more philofophically had he argued more fimply, 
and endeavoured to difentangle inftead of involving truth with Aypo- 
thefis.—Reverting to his former theme, the origin of power, he con- 


tiaues, ‘* if powers have refulted from fubftance, it is evident that fub- 
{tance 
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flance had the prior exiflence, Power only exifts when action is be- 

un; and God was before he aéted.” Let us examine (if it be intel- 
figible) the meaning ef this extraordinary pofition, In the firft ciaufe 
power (a principle or aterm which our author has not cehnec) ts hypo- 
thetically derived from that of the very exiftence of which he has almoft 
explicitly in‘ormed us there is not a fhadow of evidence. In the fccond 
claufe a very difputable attribute is affirmed of this undefined iome- 
thing, denominated power; whilft in the adjunct, viz. the affertion 
that ** God was before he acted,” two things are involved, viz. dura- 
tion of time, and infinity of capacity, to neither of which has it beeo, 
or, perhaps, can it be demonftrated, that we are able to affix a difting 
idea. It this expofition of our author's fyllogifm be correct, we need 
not detain our readers by offering a formal demonitration of its fal- 
lacy, and, if it be not correct, we contefs ourielves incepable of une 
yavelling the enigma. Little aware, however, of the inexpliceble 
myftiry in which he has involved the preceding dogma, the author 


~~ 


proceeds : 


« In the fame manner we may reafon concerning the human mind. The 
diflinciion which we make between the attributes of the foul and the body 
would not prove the diflerence between the mental and materia! tubiiances. 
The foul muft alfo have been before its faculties. We are therefore under 
the neceffity of admitting, that if there be anv {piritual fubtiance within us, 
it is not properly defembed as that in wiih certam qualities are cone 
tained.” 

Now to all this we object, that there is no proof, or ground cf pre- 
fumption, that the foul qwas, before its faculties; and that, even ad- 
mitting the tact to be fo, we are unable to fe by what fort of con- 
nection, or inference, the fucceeding aflcertion is maintained. Of this 
difficulty the author himfclt appears to have been fenfible, bv bringing 
to its fupport the following additional arguments; “ firll,’? he de- 
clares, ** becaufe this definition would not enable us to diftinguith this 
fubitance as fubftance from any other; and, fccondly, becaufe it is 
fhewn that the fubfiance has an exifcnce prior to the qualitics which 
sefult from it.” The latter pofition, it is clear, has not been **/ewn,” 
but a/umed, and the former reafon is merely a ftatement, in other 
terms, that we are ablolutely ignorant of the nature of fubllance 5 a 
flatement is difputably true indecd, but in no wavy interfering with the 
proper definition of an abftraGt term. The diffufe and undiiciplined 
method which the author has ad: pted in difcuffing thefe intricote 
matters, has unqueftionably led him into fome errors and inconfifien- 
cies; and he appears to have been altogether unaware of the diftinétion 
between the defeription of a pofitive idea or conception of the mind, 
and the definition of an arbitrary and conventional term ;—fuch a 
diftinct‘on, however, ts eflentially connectcd with every department 
of meta; hy fical difquilicion, 

In the following reafoning the accurate ob‘erver will dete& the fame 
want of philofophical aun, and the like indiftingtne!s in the author’s 

views 
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views of the proper objects of fcientilic refearch, which we have al- 
ready had occalion to point out. 

« When we are told,” favs he, “ that intel’eGual faculties inhere in an 
immatertal joul, we ought to enquire what fenfe can be affixed to the poli- 
tive adertion. We underftand, or we believe we underftand, what ts 
meant by orporeal be tance, and we are acc ultomed lo {peak of certain 
qualities which are aberent in matter. Extenhon is attributed to material 
fubliahces, and, it feems pottib le, therefore, at ficit fight, to {peak of things 
inherent in them, without «ilermy any violence to language; bul, where 
there 1s notextenfion, it as dithcult “to admit the anal logy, or to comprehend 
how the material qualitics there in the (piritual foul. May it not, how. 
ever, be aiked how material fubitance itlell can be delerbed, as that in 
which ceria qnuahties inhere, lor, in order to Co this, we muil frit fup 
pole the quality of extention, Where nothing is extended (it is univerfally 
admitted, when we fpeak of the material worid) nothing can be inherent, 
nor contamed in another. Hiow then, | afk, can we allow it to bea defhi- 
nition of material {ubtiance, when we are told, that it is Aet in which cer- 
tain qualities are inherent, fince we are od/iged to preluppofe one of thele 
qualities; pain ly, extention, in order to atiume, that this material lubitance 
is capable o} containing that very quality ittelf.” 

Now, pleafing and appropriate as may appear the veil of academic 
doubt, when thrown with judgment over matters neceflarily uncer- 
tain; we, vet, Cannot pres ine our admiration of that claffic garb, 
by refpeting it when employed to conceal the deformities of error, 
or to fhelter the nakedne(s of contradiction. When the author afferts, 
with equivocal referve, that ** we under{tand, or we believe, We un- 
derfland, what is meant by corporeal fubftance”’ (chat is, its Spect fic 
nature), he allerts what no man accullomed to met: aphylic. il inquiry, 
ever, yet, acknowledged, and what we believe, the moft vulgar oi 
quibblers never affirmed. ‘The refource to which he then applies, is 
equally itrange and futile. ** Extention” he declares ** is attributed 
to material fubftances ; and it /eems poffihle, therefore, at firft fight, 
to {peak of things inherent in them, w-thout offering any violence te 
language. But wherethereis not extenfion, itis difficult to admit the 
analogy, or to comprehend dow the immaterial qualitics inhere in the 
fpiritual foul.’ “Thus we pats at once, from the difcuffion of the 
fact, whether or not, qualities do inhere in fubltance, to the queltion 
bow this inherence takes place; and by a tranfition equally violent, 
but infinitely more detrimental to the caufe of legitimate reafoning, 
we are hurried, from what feems poffible, at fof hight, to be expreffed, 
without offering any Violence to language, toaninuference, that becaufe 
analogy tails, the queftion is, therefore, funk into deeper perplexity. 
«© May it not, however, be afked” contin ues our author, ** how ma- 
terial fubitance itfelf can be defcribed, as that, in which certain quali- 
ties inhere, » fry | in onde to do this, we mutt firft fuppofe the quality of 
extenfion. A more needlefs fuppofition, or a more extraordinary 
alfumption, we do not recollect to have encountered in the wildelt 
dreams of the moft inveterate theoriit. How the author has brought 
himfelf to confider the quality of extenfion, to be in the remoteft de- 
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ee effential to the fuppofed inherence of other gua/ities, in what is 
termed fubltance, we are truly at a lofs to conceive, without con- 
cluding that he has fuffered himfeclf to be impofed upon, by a palpa- 
ble error fpringing from the grofseft analogy. The paiiage itands alone 
in the chara¢ter of unqualified fallacy ; and, is fo diitinclly marked 
from the luminous reafoning, and profound refearch, which the au- 
thor elfewhere difplays, that our attention was unavoidably attracted 
by it. , 

** We are impelled to action,” fays our author, at the conclufion of his 


firfl chapter “‘ or we defift from it, as we are’ conftrained by the fironger 
motive. Our pailions are not the children of our choice. Weneither feel, 


mor ceafle to feel, according to any fuppofed power of the will. What, 


indeed, is the will, but the fentiment of defire which prevails in our 
minds.” 

The queftion refpeAing the influence of the will over the ations 
of men, is treated by the author in another part of his work, in the 
moft able and philofophical manner; and we referve to our inveftiga- 
tion of that pait, the obfervations whieh we may have to offer on 
this difficult and difputed fubject. In the mean time we may ac- 
knowledge, with a flight qualification, our aflent to the truth of the 
foregoing {peculations. Vlition, as a faculty the exercife of which is 
iedeodialeet of motive, has been rejeéted from all recent fyftems of 
phefophy, When we are told, however, that it confifts only in the 

entiment of defire, which prevails in our minds, we bave, in fadt, 
little more than a fubflitution of fynominous terms. Were volition, 
on the other hand, to be defined the predominating and active in- 
fluence of the ftronger motive, the denial of its exiftence as an in- 
dependent principle of the mind, would be involved in the definition, 
and even the term itfelf might thus be fhewn, to be fuperfiuous in 
metaphyfical language. Had the author, then, carried his reafonings 
to this conclufion, their merit would have been enhanced ; fince the 
inference may be fairly deduced from the premifes which he adopts. 

The author proceeds to the following obfervations, as legitimate 
corollaries from his previous invettigations : 


«* Moral writers have in vain declaimed upon the government of the 
flions, where they have failed to fhew, that it is only one sentiment which can 
subdue another in the human breail. If you with to make men virtuous, eh- 
deavour to inipire into them the love of virtue. Shew them the beauty of 
order, and the fitnels of things. Seek to elevate the mind to the contem- 
plation of divine periection, in which alone is aflembled, whatever is moit 


excellent in intellectual nature. Repre‘ent vice, as indignant virtue always 


will reprefent it, as hideous, loathfome, and deformed. Butdo not hope 
that your precepts can avail you, if you forget, that will cannot be changed 
while sentiment :emains unaltered. There is no power by which men can cre- 
ate, or deftroy their feelings. Sensation alone, overcomes sensation. Belief 
cannot be forced, nor can conviction be coerced; and, when one fentiment 
effaces another in the human mind, the change camot be aferibed to any 
thing elie than to the prevailing fentiment itfelf.” ) 

We 
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We do not purpofe, in this place, to enter at large on an examina- 
tion of the principle adopted in the foregoing reafoning; but fhail 
referve our remarks upon this part of the fubject, for the opportuni 
ty to which we have juit alluded. We cannot, however, fuffer the 
bold and unqualified affertions, comprehended in it, to-pafs without 
fome animadverfion. It could hardly have been the intention of) the 
a::ther, to deny the habitual or even occafional controul of reafon (in 
the firicteft philofophical acceptaiion of the term) over che paffions, 
and thus to leave the mind ** without chart or compafs” the fport of 
every varying fentiment. If fuch be his defign, how different from the 
fublime views of the ancient mafters of philufophy! or the fagacious 
maxims of their illuftrious fucceffors! In truth, no extenfive ac- 
quaintance with moral {cience is required to demonftrate its inconfif- 
ency; the facts which difprove it, are daily and hourly oberuded, not 
enly on the obfervation, but on the conciousnefs, of every individual. 
Until chefe mighty opponents of lawiefs fpeculation are filenced, we 
cannot fubfcribe to the opinion, that in the purfuit of virtue, paffion 
is required to countervail peflion, and impulie toovercome impulfe. 
The minds of men who have engaged in the cultivation of virtuous 
habics, may, indeed, become gradually lefs and le{s fubject to the in- 
road of fentiments holtile to virtue; but in the difcipline which pre- 
cedes this fortified condition, it is well known by every one, that paf- 
fion and impul‘e are oppoled by calm and deliberate refolution, that 
the maftery over them is obtained, not by violence, but by perfeve- 
rance, not by occafional difruptions, but by fteady and fober determi- 
nation. A more erroneous, or perilous principle of condu& can 
hardly be conceived, than that which renders the practice of virtue de- 
pendent, chiefly on the exquifitenefs of moral feeling. Few, indeed, 
is the number of thofe who are capable of telithing the beauty of or- 
der, or delighting in the fitne/s of things, whofe minds can be elevated 
to an adequate contemplation of divine perfeion, or whofe averfion 
from vice in all its gay and alluring forms, is fufficient!y intenfe to 
paint it to their minds invariably, as doath/ome, hideous, and deformed, 
Few, we repeat, even of cultivated underftandings, cherifhed in the 
tranquility of retirement, are capable of preferving without decay 
the energy of fuch fentiments. Were the great mafs of mankind to 
indulge the idea of leaving the evil propeniities of their nature to the 
precarious controul of the.r appetite for geod, melancholy indeed 
would be the confequence to the interefts of virtue! 

The truth is, that the hypothefis is equally liable to vulgar and to 
philofophical obje&ions; it is derived from a mifapprehenfion of the 
oliginal conftitution of the mind. The fentiment which aceompa- 
nies action, and which fome metaphyficians have denominated vali- 
tion, others motive, and a third clafs, defire, is eflentially different in 
its nature from the fimpler qualities, or conditions of the mind, which 
are ufually termed paffions. ‘Thus, anger, love, difdain, are con- 
ditions of the mind, the exiftence of which is independent of the pre- 
fence of any other rational or active faculty. They are felf-fuftained, 
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and fubjeét to no alteration in their intrinfic nature, by any other 
t of the mind. They may, however, be blended with each 
other, fo-as to produce a refult different from that which proceeds from 
them when aéting individuaHy and fuccetlively.—On the other hand, 
that principle of action which has been termed volition may be the 
refult of the combined influence of reafon and feeling, the conclu- 
fion from comparifon and judgment, from retrofpective and profpec- 
tive obfervation. Though complex in its nature, it may with pro- 
ptiety be faid to be fimple in its operative power ; it may be calm and 
deliberate, or violent and overbearing ; but its violence is {eldom pro- 
portioned to the countervailing force of oppofing motives, nor is its 
entlenefs always overcome by the ftrength F adverfe propenfities, 
O maintain, therefore, that paflion is required to controul paflion, 
and impulfe to counteract impulfe, is to prefuppofe a capacity of 
counteraction in thefe agents ; an hypothefis not lefs groundlefs in its 
origin than it is pernicious in its tendencies. 
‘he fecond chapter, opens with a brief difcuflion of the ideal theory, 
and the doéirine of external exiftences. 


‘It is unneceflary for me,” fays the author “ to repeat the arguments by which 
Locke, and other celebrated writers have proved, that the fenfible qualities 
of matter exift only as they are perceived. They muii be ignorant of the 
firft principles of philofophy, to whom it ts requifite to thew that fenfation 
can alone be found in fentient beings. Let us examine, what are, and in 
what eonfilt the changes which we really perceive, when we fay, that a 
piece of wax is melied by heat. In its firtt fiate the piece of wax amounts 
toa complex idea, compounded of a certain number of fimple ideas, fuch 
as figure, colour, {moothnels, hardnefs, and a certain temperature not 
equal to heat. In its fecond ftate, the complex idea of the wax is no 
longer the fame, but partakes, both of heat and fluidity. We have in each 
inftance two diitin& complex ideas, becaule all the component fimple ideas 
are not the fame, We are fenfible of hardnefs in the firft, and of fluidity 
and heat in the fecond ; but the change has taken piace in our own feelings, 
and it would be:adsurd to fay, that a difference in our fenfations is a differ- 
erce in an external object.” 


Thus far our opinions coincide effentially with thofe of the author ; 
although there is room for objection againft the mode in which he 
has ftated them. He proceeds : 


« When we defire to analyfe what any thing is, which we denominate 
an external object, we always find that it may be refolved into certain fen- 
fible qualities. If 1 be defired to explain what I perceive when I examine 
a fine marble ftatue, I can only repeat the catalogue @& my own feelings. 
I fay that I am fenfible of the whitene(s of the ftone, of the beauly of the 
form, and of the julinefs of the proportions, that I feel hardnefs and 
fmoothnefs; and that I judge differently of its magnitude, while I obferve 
that magnitude under different vilual angles. Thus, then, inftead of de- 
feribing the external ftatue, I am in fact evprefling my own fentiments, 
ftating my own feelings, declaring my own judgments and detailing precep- 
tions, which exift only in my mind. The aétive and paffive ftate of exter- 
nal objects, are determined by changes which take place in their fenfible 

qualities. 
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qualities. But what are thefe qualities of external objets, unlefs they be 
fenfations in our own minds, which we have attributed to things fuppofed 
to exift around us? We cannot define nor defcribe what we neither fecl 
nor perceive. Nothing can be felt nor perceived where it is not. The 
changes which exift in our own feelings, aid in our own perceptions, mutt 
be erroneously tiated to have had place in remote and exterior obje@s.” 


There is a fingular ob(curity, and even queftionable ambiguity, in 
the manner which the author has adopted in the foregoing ftatement 
of a much controverted fubject. In one claufe he labours to.eftablifh 
the identical propofition, that percipients alone can perceives in ano- 
ther, he makes his readers aware that ideas exift only in the mind ;, and 
ina third he infinuates eaatioufly, but dogmatically, that the notion of 
external exiftences is an error and an adbfurdity, whilft, at the fame 
time he is compelled, in the courfe of his own defcription of in- 
telleCtual conception, to refer at almoft every ftep, to fuch a notion, as 
to an acknowledged truth, Now, although we might accord with our 
author, that “ it would be abfurd to fay, that a difference in our fen- 
fations 7s a difference in an external object,”’ that is, to affirm that 
thefe two effentially diftinét propofitions are one and the fame; yet we 
are far from maintaining it to be smpoaffisle, or'even improbable, that 
they may not ftand towards each other in the intimate relation of 
caufe and confequence. Im the fame manner we object to the obvi- 
ous influence which may be drawn from the fentence which clofes the 
preceding quotation. ‘** The changes” fays the author ** which exift 
in our own feelings, and in our own peiceptions, muft be erroneoufly 
{tated'to have had place in remote and exterior objects.” If the writer 
mean to affert that the changes taking place in thefe different circum- 
ftances are not, or cannot be, identical, we apprehend that he will 
meet with few opponents to fo felf evident a pofition. If, however, 
in this concluding ftatement of the refult from the foregoing argu« 
ments, he defigned to have it underftood, as his opinion, that’ the 
changes which exilt in our own perceptions are erronedafly conceived, 
to be accompanied by correfponding changes in remote and exterior ob- 
jects, we maintain that he affirms that of which there is not afhadow 
of dire&t evidence. ‘The truth is, that the queftion refpeting exter 
nal exifiences, no lefs than the difficulty refpecting the mode of com- 
munication (were the fact admitted) between the material and the in- 
telléctual world, mult from the very conftitution of our minds remain 
to all eternity an inexplicable mvftery. Our doubts and perplexities 
about it, may, indeed, be dreffed in new thapes, and aflume an infinite 
diverfity of afpeéts; but the faé& remains unalteréd; and they evinee 
the juite(t principics of philofophy, who exhibit the fat in its 
genuine form, and relinquifh at once the prefumptuous and unavail- 
‘ing tafk of combating its difficulties. We are again and again com- 
pelled to cenfure, in terms of unqualified reprobation, the unpardonable 
error‘of indulging'in'the purfuit of fuch vifionary trifles. ot 

The author aflerts that “ we cannot define or defcribe, what we 
neither feel nor perceive,” and we are not difpofed todeny the truth 
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of his pofition ; but to the fentence which fucceeds, we have one 


Jmaterial objeAtion to offer. ** Nothing,” he declares “ can be felt or 


perceived, where if is not.” Does.the pronoun #, refer to the thing 
or to the perception? According to the ordinary conftru@tion of 
language, the reference is to the object perceived ; and, if this be 
true of the preceding claufe, the affertion involved is without ade- 
quate proof, or fupport. What may be the conditions of the fuppofed 
intercourfe between mind and matter, we are utterly ignorant; nor is 
it at all more certain, that prefence, contact, or any other plaufible cir- 
cumftance (fuggefted by analogy trom the material world) is more re- 
quifite for perception, than the moft fancitul and irrelative condition 
that can be conceived. 

The following paflage comprehends the fcope of the author’s views, 
concerning the doctrine of active and paflive faculties. 


«* The do@trine of patlive mental power is one of the moft fingular 
among the fallacies, which deceived the excellent judgment of Locke. 
A common reafoner may be permitced to think, that tls obicure pailage is 
nothing le!s than a contradiction in terms. If there be always a power by 
which the mind perceives, power mult be exercifed, when the mind does 

ceive. Now the exercife of a power implies precifely that, which is 
commonly called an action. Provided that there be any fuch itates as ac- 
tive and paflive, it feems evident that thegnind mutt be pailive when it is 
percipient. There can be no doubt, indeed, that this must be the cale if the 
foul receive impreflions from external obje&s. But we need only appeal to 
experience, in order to be convinced, that all original fenfations, and all 
immediate perceptions exift in our minds independently of the will, wish- 
out any agency of intelect, and without the exertion of that power, which phi- 
lofophers have ternicd pailive.” 


There are much confufion and uncertainty, both in the language 

and in the argument of the preceding difquifition ; and in one place 

which we have marked by italics) the author appears to have in- 
volved himfelf in a contradiction of hypothefes, 

Admitting the unity of mind, on the ground of there being no 
dire® evidence of the feparate exiftences of diftinét faculties, the 
queftion which is here agitated, refolves itfelf in ftriét propriety into an 
inquiry refpecting times and occafions, viz. is the mind /emetimes ac- 
tive and fometimes paflive? or is its condition uniform during the in- 
tellectual changes and operations which are obferved to take place? 
Now, as our acquaintance with mind extends only to the operations 
which are attributed to it, and as our knowledge of thefe operations 
confifts merely in the obfervation of their refults, it follows, that 
concerning thefe re/u/ts, and them only, are we capable of reafoning, 
or even of forming any diftin@ conception. In what terms, then, 
fhall we {peak of the feeble and miftaken efforts to penetrate the veil 
of irremediable obfcurity, or of the vifionary wanderings through 
unmeafured {pace, of which the foregoing difquifition is an example: 
fuch purfuits, let it be obferved, once tor all, are unworthy of the 
philofopher, baneful to the interefts of fcience, and fubverfive of the 
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fundamental principles of moral inquiry.—To refume the fubjechin 
queftion, we are of opinion, that fince it is concerning the actual 
phenomena of the mind, alone, that we can argue rationally, it 
ought o % the vufine's of metaphyficians to inveftizate their peculiar 
properties ind ccl-tions, Now, there are, evidently, two diftin@ claffes 
of mental operations (> adopt the commor language on the fubject} 


whir p 900 -Ts Lave usualy d ftinguiihed by the terms ad?ive and 
paffive, oo) woe tore too-amillativ town, to require an explanation 
of t at thi " hoveftigation., >The terms, therefore; being 
once deitried. snd the fubdj tu wo co they are applied, peng fairly 
{tat 1, the avo GQUBITIO! mous iiiS, are we warranted, by Pale 
Jo! hical ricy, in (ne FenNeraL uie*o} then ? In hunpmart Or; tre 
affir mative, tft obf ved, that the id tou ible iy? Trtan 

P' i ‘ ~S i* ti1Q! da Lie P i€ nomena oF li ind auti (>) {- S t? 4 Cm ps yo 
ment of jome terms of diltin€tion; whilft analogy, often arf errones 


ous,but fometimes ao indi fpenftole, cuide, leads us to the ad yption of 
thofe terms, which are now univerfally received. It moght, indeed, 
be gbjected, that there is a fallacy in the very analogy whichis afiume- 
ed; for we are, in truth, no more authorifed to afcribe (for example) 
a paflive quality to the wax which receives an imprcflion froth any tolid 
body applied to it, with a certain force, than we are in afcribing an 
active or paffive quality tothe mind when it receives impreffions with- 
out the exertion of will. Our knowledge extends only to the fa@, 
that each of them is liable, in its own way, to what we call impref- 
fions ; but of the intrinfic nature. of that capacity by which fuch im- 
preflions are received we know abfolutely nothing.. Adtive and paf> 
Jive, then, are mere arbitrary terms of claffification ; and it is altogether 
a vulgar error to imagine, that any correlative quality in the objects to 
which they are applied, is gognizable to our obfervation. ° They 
who difpute, thercfore, about the abfolute exiflence; or nonentity of 
paflive faculties,-miftake a fundamental diftinction in the genuine ob- 
ject of moral inquiry ; whilft thof>, on the other hand, who would 
argue for the reje€tion of the terms altogether, proceed on princi~ 
ples hoftile'to the beft methods of fcientific refearcii. 

Let us apply the foregoing obfervations to the fubject in queftion, 
and fee how far philofophy is likely to be benefited by rejecting the 
term paffive, when defcribing certain operations of the mind. ‘** Ié 
there be always,” fays the author, ‘‘ a power by which the mind 
perceives, power mutt be exercifed when the mind does, perceive, 
Now the exercife of a power implies precifely that which is com. 
monly. called an action.” ‘The auchor has here furnifhed a cafe, in 
which, what is ufually termed the paffive faculty is employed, viz.— 
{imple perception’; and he wifhes to fix‘ upon it the effential character 


of a@ivity. A very fimple procefs may ferve to thew the fallacy of 


his pofition. . If, inftead of the term exercife, we ule the term affec- 
tion, which, as bearing a more general fignification, and not involving 
a prefuppofed condition of aQiyity, muit be allowed to be more philo- 
fophically correét, the claufe might then ftand thus: if there be al- 
Ways a power by which the mind perceives, that power mutt be affrc- 
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ted (infome mode or other) when the mind does perceive. Now the 
yore of a power, may, or may notimply its own efive agency— 
Again; let the following feurence be examined. ‘* But we need only. 
appeal to experience in order to be convinced,’ that all original fenfa- 
tions, and all immediate perceptions exift in our minds independently 
of the will, without any agency of intelle&, and without the exertion 
of that power which philofophers have called paflive.” Now, befides 
that this paflage appears. to us to contain within itfelf a contradiction 
of hypothelis, the error which is committed in the laft claufe is of the 
fame nature, and equally palpable, as that which has juft now been ex- 
poted.” By a figure of {peech, not lefs convenient to the writer, than 
perplexing to the reader, the author has ingenioufly contrived to in- 
volve the conclufion in the premifes of his ttatemenr. Let the term 
ufe, or intervention, be fubftituted (for the fame reafons as we have 
before explained) inftead of exertion, and the purpofe of the fentence 
is entirely changed, and the influence rendered nugatory. From the 
failure, then, of thefe efforts, fubtle as they might appear, to expofe 
the futility of afcribing a paflive faculty to the mind, is it not reafon- 
able to maintain the juftice and propriety of fo long acknowledged a 
diftinGion ? 

In the third chapter our author treats of the reality of external exif- 
tences ; and enters upon an examination of the opinions of different 
philofophers with regard to that fubjeét. He attempts to refute the 
notions of Locke in the following terms. 


“ It is obferved by Locke, that sensation convinces us that there are solid and 
extended substances. I (hall examine, in this chapter, the truth of Locke's 
aflertion, and fhall likewile endeavour to fhew that it cannot be admitted 
upon the principles of his‘own fyliem. We are informed by this philofo- 
pher, that all our knowledge, and all our thoughts may be traced to fimple 
and reflex ideas, By ideas in general, he tells us he means whatfoever are 
the objects ef the underftanding. If we be acquainted with the-caufes of | 
ideas, and with fubiiances which excite fenfations, fimple and reflex ideas 
are not the sources to which we may trace all our thoughts, nor are ideas 
the only objecis of underitanding : for frst, as the caule is prior to the ef- 
fect, fo if we can tell what excites fimple ideas, thefe cannot be the sources 
of ous knowledge: and secondly, if the mind be fulceptible of difcerning ex- 
ternal fubliances, tdeas cannot be faid to be the only objects of intelle&. 
To maintain, then, that we can be convinced by fenfation of the exiftence 
of folid and extended fubfiances, is to contradiét two principles which 
Locke himfelf has eftablithed.” 


To the firft argument which our author adduces againft Mr. 
Locke's bypothefis, we object, that he has entirely miftaken the pur- 
pole of that philofopher in the ufe of the term /ource ; the meaning of 
Which is not primary caufe, but {pecific and appropriate origin. ‘Thus, 
when we inquire (for example), whence is the fource of any particu- 
lar river, we feek it not in the clouds from whence the rain defcends, 
nor in the waters the evaporation of which fupplies the atmofphere with 
clouds, ftill Icfs do we feck it ia that chemical union of caloric with 
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moifture, which occafions the folution and fufpenfion of water in the 
air, but we trace its fource to that point where the fpecific and appro~ 
priate qualities of a river are firft perceived, and that we denominate 
its fource or origin. In the fame manner Locke, when treating of the 
va(t nuinber of, the varioufly combined and diverfified, ideas which are 
the objects of our intellectual operation, traces their origin to chat pri- 
mary condition in which they firft become objeéts of mental cogni- 
zance. According to this method, he derives all our thoughts from 
fimple and reflex ideas ; and, with the fagacity of a profound reafoncr, , 
he prefumes-not to ftep beyond the {phere of intellect in fearch of an 
terior caufes ; as in truth no other limit, till he arrived at the great 
firft caufe of all things, could with propriety be interpofed to the 
range of infinite fpeculation. Without, therefore, acknowledging 
the intrinftc juftnefs or value of Locke’s derivatory conclufions, with 
re{pect to the origin of ideds, we may fately pronounce, that our au- 
thor’s firff obje€tion is totally unfounded, and that it proceeds froma 
mifapprehenfion of the proper objeét of philofopbical arrangements.— 
The fecond objection we think not leis liable to difpute than the firft. 
“© Ifthe mind,” favs the author, ‘* be fulceptible of difceruing exter- 
nal fubftances, ideas cannot be faid to be the on/y objects of intellect.” 
Now it is that very difcernment_of external fub{ftances which Locke 
denominates ideas., Pre(uming the reality of external exiftences, and 
prefuming alfo, that material fubftances cannot ¢hem/elves be prefent 
to the mind, he refolves thefe two circumftances, which our author 
contradiftinguifhes, viz. the difcernment of external objects, and the 
perception of an idea, into one and the fame operation. Idea is the 
generic term, which is applied by him both to the cognizance of ma- 
terial forms, and the fuggeftions of internal confcioufnels.—If Mr, 
Locke’s fyftem, therefore, be erroneous} its fallacy muft be demon- 
ftrated upon grounds widely different from thofe which our author has 
adopted. 

The inveftigation of the doétrine concerning the exiftence of /ub- 
Alance, which occupies the remaining part of this chapter, is marked 
equally by ingenuity, perfpicuity, and elegance. We acknowledge 
that the perufal of it has done more to fhake our perfuafion of the pro- 
bability of fuch an exiftence, than the reafoning of any preceding. au- 
thor, with whofe writings we have been acquainted. We {hall fa- 
vour our readers with a confiderable extract from this part of the 
work, 


** Locke is of opinion,” fays our author, “ that we have on obscure idea of 
substance. Were even this true, it would remain to be proved, that (ub- 
ftance is an external being. To know the idea is not to know its archi- 
type ; and how does Locke explain this ob{cure idea? He fays it isa suppo- 
sition of one knows not what support of suchyualities as are capable of producing 
simple ideas in us. Now, a luppofition of one knows not what, does nat 
give an obfcure idea, but rather no idea at all. It is faid that materia] fub- 
ftances muft exift, becaufe they are the caufe that excite certain fimple ideas 
in our minds. Now, by cause and on we underiland arejation between 
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two things, we mufi then be able to tivew at leaft the probable exiflence of | 

the two things between which we aliert there is a relation; for we cannot ~ 
predicate any thing of a fubje&t of which we have no knowledge at all, 
But we who have no notion of fubftance, muti either thew at leait the pro- 
bability of its exifience, or admit that we caunot point out any relation be- 
tween it and our feniations—The being of fubiiance is an improbable con- 
jeture. It is a thing fuppoled, of the neceflity of which we can be by no 
means certain; and it helps to explain nothing, fince it can neither be de- 
fined, nor imagined, nor underiiood. | 

“ To aflume any thing as a caufe of which we have no notion, and of 
which it is impoflible to form any conception, is certainly not very philo- 
fophical, unlels we can firitinfer the exiilence of the thing, and afterwards 
its connection with known objects, by the aid of reafoning, which may at 
leaft amount to probability. Now, by what argument do philefophers en- | 
deavour to eftablith the being of their material fubitance ? 1 know of noney 
unlefs it be, that after having taken for granted the exiftence of external 
qualities, they contend that somehing is neceflary to fupport thefe qualities. 
Now I defire to know what fupports that fomething? If it be an{wered, 
that it fupports iifelf, [ afk for the proof. How has the Hyloift difcovered 
this property in material fubfiance? Is the Theift prepared to acknowledge 
the being of a felf-fuflaiming world of matter? But it may perhaps be faid 
there are teveral sudstrata. I defire then to afk where we thall find their ul- 
timate fupport? Shall we invoke the fhade of Chryfippus to teach us how 
fo fet a bound to numbets, and a land-mark to infinity? Or fhall we ref 
with our fubftances where the Indian refied with his tortoife—on fome- 
thing, we know not what? 

«* There are perhaps forme philofophers who will tell us that God has fo 
conflituted the world, that he is himfelf the caufe by which all effences ex- 
ift, and is himfelf the fupport of material fubiiance. The fuppolition is 
bold, and the Ayfochesis doubtful. We cannot go from one caufe which we 
know, direcily to'that, which we affume to be the firft. Man cannot count 
the links ‘n a chain which infinity alone can meafure. He cannot trace the 
feries of events to the origin of ime. He may think that a God exifts and 
had being before nature and the world, but he can place no fecond caufe 
afier the firft. His eye cannot reach immeafurable diftance ; it can neither 
fee beyond the chafin which feparates finite from infinite, nor defery a limit 
to unbounded vifion. 

“ Tt may be aiked how I account for fenfations, if I queftion the exiftence 
of a material substratum ? I might afk, in my turn, how we can account for 
them with it; To ailign caufes for every thing has been the vain attempt of 
ignorance in every age. It has been by encouraging this error that fuper- 
{tition has enflaved the world. In proportion as men are rude, uncultiva- 
ted, and uncivilized, they are determined in their opinions, bold in their 
prefumptions, and obitinate in their prejudices. When they begin to doubt, 
it may be concluded that they begin to be refined. The favage is feldom 
a feeptic—the barbarian is rarely incredulous. The Iefs men know, the 
leis they are embarratied to find a caufe for any event.” 


We acknowledge the force, and admire the ingenuity of the pre- 
ceding argument. We do not, however, fubfcribe our affent with- 
out many qualifications, to the inference which the author has de- 

duced. [tis atruth which admits of no controverfy, that the abfo- 
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lute exiftenoe of fubfrata cannot be pofitively affirmed or denied be! 
") any mode of pro» if which has hitherto been @ f-overed. The que 

" EF tion at iflue, gherefore, refpeets not the certuinty, bur the probabi’ ity 
© of fuch exiltences 3; and the author has availed himfe!f with dexte rity 
mB of eve ry arcument, adverfe to fuch a probability, which occurred to 
o @ his reafon or his fancy. One apparent objection, however,’ to the 
e- | hypothefis which he efpoufes, has neither bien noticed, nor inciden- 
tally obviated by him. We refer to the univerfal delief in fuch exif- 
of HP tences, which men of all clafles and habits feem to have peflefled from 


a EF the earlieft period of active intelligence. ‘Vo this circumflance tome 
Is |) writers of confiderable celebrity have adverted with particular force ; 


if nor is it improbable that an inquiry into the origin and nature of fuch 
~ (Ba belief might throw important light on thefe very obfcure invefliga- 
* @ tions.’ Perhaps, indeed, the fact itfelf may admit of difpute; but as 
the doubts refpecting 1: relate to the aiual conftitution of the mind, 


3 
: an examination of tnem cannot fail to contribute fome aid in the ma 
d |) terial work of elucidation. For our own part, we are difpofed to ad- 
e |) Opt the argument and the language of the author himfcit, and to in- 
dF} quire, if a delief of we know not what, be in flicttruth, any delief at 


- § all? Might it not on the other hand be queftioned, whether the idea 

v §) of acommon principle or centre of inherent union for the different 

% qualities of matter, be not a diftin€ and pa!pable idea? 

- & In the next chapter, the author purfues the fame inyeftigation re- 
© {pecting the exiftence of /ubjfrata. We prefent to our readers the 

sg ote lively refutation of Mr. Harris’s nection refpecting primary 
— matter. eer 


“ We gain a glimpse of it (obferves the learned author of Philosyhical Ar- 
rangement rs), eutten we say that the first matter, is not it the lineameuts and comple v- 
ton which make the beautiful face; nor yet the fresh and blood which make those lie 
neaments and that complexion, nor yet the liquid and solid aliments which make that 
flesh and blood, nov yet the simple bodies of earth and water which make those vari- 
ous aliments, but something which being below all these, and supporting them all, a 
yet different from them all, and essential to their existence. 

« This,” our author refumes, “is the glimpse which the Peripatetics ob- 
(ain of the primary matter by the aid of abliraiion. It may however. be 
» B® oblerved of mankind in. general, that they do not commonly acquire knovye 
; ledge by fhutting their eyes on all the objects of their perception. He who 
veouid find fomething, mutt be careful not te take away till nothing be left. 
We may abjtra&t irom a complex idea, and reduce it to one that is fimple 
and uncompounded ; but the abftraction of all known ideas can only leave 
a void in the underfianding. Ww e fubtract, itis true, all quantity from the 
mathematical point; buat in affuming its exiftence, we do not pretend to 
have an idea of it. The geometricn in muft have keen eyes, who gains a 
glimpfe of that which has neither bulk nor magnitude ; and the Peripatetic 
who gains a glimpfe of a beautiful face, cannot fail to excite the wonder 
. thofe who are not accuftomed to fee where there ceafes to be any object 
of vifion.” 


We entirely approve the obje‘ and the fcope of our author’s argu- 
3 ments 
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| ei) ments in refutation of the ftrange notions refpecting firft forms, uni. — 
| verfals, and primary matter which had their origin if the ancient — 

| fchools of puilofophy, and which in modern times have been re. — 
vived chiefly in the learned writings of Lord Monboddo and Mr, 
Harris. : 





Hi toa model of legitimate reafoning and philofophical refearch. 
HA We fhall clofe, for the prefent, our obfervations on the ** Acade- 
hilt mic:] Queftions,” by the following quotation from the author’s dif. 


Hi quifition refpecting fir? forms. 





| be underfiood than form. Sometimes the foul is itlelfa form; fometimes it 
| is the place of forms. It is form which makes body obvious to fenfe; yet — 


a the firit form is not cognizable to the fenfes. Nothing can be diftinguifhed 
} 1 unle's it be under fome particular form. There is, nevertheless, a general 7 
form abitracted from all individual things which is univerlal with refpea to 

all beings. We are then to obtain a fight of the primary matter, by fay» ~ 


ing, that it is to univerfal form what fecondary matter is to peculiar form, ~ 
The {ceptic,” continues the author, “ may be permiited to doubt, if he can” 
indeed obtain any know'edge of a thing which has hitherto efcaped all his 


relearches by the repetition of a few words, which he may not, perhaps, 
underftand ; but the language of ancient philofophy, like the language of 


Bit not until the Zxérrns had pronounced certain words of myfterious import, that — 


vine adlol ix. 





acquainted. Nature difowns it; and imagination purfues it in vain to the 
limits of exiftence.” BS 


(To be continued. ) é 
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The author has not, however, purfued his argument to the extent 
of which it is fufceptible, and bas therefore not arrived at thofe im- 
portant conclufions, by which the foundation of genuine philofophy 
is in a great meafure fupported.° Thistafk, intrath, has already been 7 
fully and ably executed, by an author to whom we have before had ~~ 
occafion to reier, in the ** Elements of the Philofophy of the Human ~~ 
Mind ;” a work to which we always feel a pleafure in appealing, as > 


“« There is no word, in the language of the Peripatetics, more difficult to — % 





ancient religion, was fometimes purpofely involved in ob{curity. It was 
: the afpirant could learn the fecrets of Eleufis, or was gratified with the di- 
* It is difficult to perceive any analogy between two things, by the help g 


ofa third, of which we have abfolutely no notion at all. What is univers” 7 
fal form? It is not to be found in the range of being with which we are ~ 
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ient @ ¥. Lnutrodufion tothe New Tefament. By John David Michatlis, &c. 
Me q . (Concluded from P. 387). 
an © 2. Remarks on Michaclis’s Introduction, to the New Teflament, &c. 
tent = (Concluded from P. 387.) 
=" 2. The Evidence for the Authenticity and Divine Infpiration of the (pe- 
phy % cal) ple frated ; and vindicated from the Objections of the late. Profef- 
een for F ) D. Michaelis; in Letters addi effed to the Rev. Herbert 
had 4 Marfh, B.D. F.R.S. Fellow of St. “fobn’s College, Cambridge, 
nan 8vo. Pp. g2. 3s. Hatchard, reo2. 
“es O the author of this laft traét, as well as to our readers, an apo- 
de. a logy is due for our delaying fo long to take notice of a publica- 
if © tion fo truly valuable, The only apology that we can «fier, was the 
i impoffibility of doing it jultice till we had received Micha lis? s obfer- 
~ vations on the Ap yealy ple; and for the length of time that his leara- 
tig ed work has been in our hands, we have alre: ady accounted, we truff, 
sit a to the fatisfa@ion of all whom we are very defirous to fatisly. 
yet ‘The reader has already had fufficient evidence of the-ability with 
ned 9” which Mr. Marfh’s hypothefis concerning the origin of the three firit 
ral a gofpels ‘has been overturned by the anonyinous aut hor of the Remarks ; 
to | and he will perceive, by and bye, how exactly that author agrees with 
ays the detter-writer, in his reply to one or two of Michaelis’s objections 
ame 2 to the Apocalypfe; but he will have. reafon to regret with us, that 
an neither of thefe champions of the truth has animadverted on the chap- 
nn - ter in which Michaelis treats of the Kpiitle of St. Jude. 
ot : We believe it is generally admitted, that of the divine infpiration 
al Mm of that epiftle these is lefs infernal evidence than of the inf{piration of 
at 9) any other book of the New Teftament; and the d:fficulties which have 
lie been feli, perhaps, by every reflec Sing reader, our auchor has con- 
>  trived to aggravate with great ingenuity and learning. He begins with 
Ip g inguiring whether the author of the epiftle was the brother of James 
Is a the fon of Alphxus, in order to afcertain whether he was himfelf an 
re “oa aftie; but as we have already expofed the fallacy of the reafoning 
@ | ~by which he endeavours to prove that the apoltles on/y were inf{pired, it 
~ is not worth while to enter here into that difcuilion. It is proper, 
7) however, to obferve, that Michaelis admits, that if Jude, the author 
ie of the epiltle, can be proved to have been an apoltie, all the objec- 
5% tions, which he has fo induftrioufly brought together againft the ca- 
7) nonical authority of that epiitle, mutt go tor nothing. Now heacknow- 
ledges, what indeed he could not well deny, that Jude, the author «f 
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the epitt! e—if the epifile be pee certainly the brother of 
James, called our Lord’s brother; but, we truft, that James, the bro- 
ther of the Lord, has in our laft number been proved to have been the 
fame perfon with James the fon of Alphaus ; and if fo, it follows un- 
deniably, that Jude the author of the epittle was an apoltie, and that 


the epiftle itfelf is of canonical authority. 
C4 
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Aware, peihaps, that fome fuch inference as this might be drawn a 
froin his conceflions, our autnor boldly declares, at the end of the § 
chapter, that he ‘ has really fome doubts whether the epiftie be not a 7 


forgery, made in the name of Jude, by fome perfon, Who borrowed 4 


the chief part of his materials from the fecond epiftle] & St. Peter, 


and added fome few of his own.’ 


_ The objeétions fhould be ftrong which authorize fuch a conclufion 79 
as this, concerning an epiltie quoted as genuine by writers of fuch ©] 
eminence, and fo high antiquity as Origen, Ciement of Alexandria, 7% 


and Tertullian ; who flourifhed, the lateft of them in the third, and | 
the other two in the fecond century, Let us fee what thole objec- © 
tions are. 


In the firft place, the author does not ca/] himfelf an apoftle ; but) S 
as St. Paul has omitted his apoftolical title in four of his epiftles, of 


which the authenticity was never queftioned, the profeflor builds not 
much on this objection. He difpoles likewife very properly of the ill- 
founded objection which fome critics have made to the 6th and 7th 
verfes ; but, “fays he, 


“ It is much more difficult to vindicate the ninth verfe, in which the arch- 9 
angel Michael is faid to have diipated with the devil about the body of © 


Moies. The whole ftory of this difpute, which has the appearance of a ie 


Jewish fable, it is not very easy (we thall fee by and bye that it is impossible) ~ 
to difcover, becaufe the book from which it is fuppofed to have been taken 7 
by the author of our epifile, is no dnger extant: but I will here put together 7 
fach feattered accounts of it as I have beén able to colle@. 

“« Origen found in a Jewith Greek book, called the “ Assumption of Mo- 


ses *, which was extant in his time, though it is now loft, this very ftory 
related concerning the difpute of the archangel Michael with the devil © — 


about the body of Mofes. And from a comparilon of the relation in this 
book with St. Jude’s quotation, he was thoroughly perfuaded, that it was — 


the book from which St. Jude quoted. This he aflerts without the leaft ~~ 
hefitation : and in confequence of this perfuafion, he himfelf has quoted the 
Assumption of Moses, as a work of authority, in preof of the temptation of 
Adam and Eve by the devil +. But as he has quoted it merely for this par- © 


pofe, he has given us only an imperfeét account of what this book contain= ~ 
ed, relative lo the difpute about the body of Mofes. One circumflance, ~ 
however, he has mentioned, which is not found in the epiftle of St. Jude, © 
nainely, that Michael reproached the deyil with having pollefled the ferpent ~~ 
which feduced Eve.” (P. 379.) ‘a 


Lardner, whofe learning is unqueftionable, is of opinion that, in | 


—— me | 





_ 


* Avaanlic rou Maoews, 

+ Et primo quidem in Genefi ferpens Evem feduxifle defcribitur, de quo 
in Ascensione Mosis, cujus libelli meminit in Epifiola fua Apoftolus Judes; ¥ 
Michael archangelus, cum diabolo difputans de corpore Moyfi (Moyfis), 
ait, a diabolo infpiratum ferpentem caufam extitiffe pravaricationis Ade 7 
et Eve. : ie 
De Principiis, lib. iii. cap. 2. 
| the 
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yn the days of Sx. Jude, there was no fuch book extant as that quoted by 


y 


Origen; and that by the body of Adojes we ought to underitand the 












































ag ewilh fate, as by the body of Chrift, is often meant the Cbrifian 
cd Church Our authoi’s objections to both thefe opinions are unan{wee * 
'y “@rable. Books were indeed forged in the name of the apoftles, by ill- 

judging Chriftians, durjng,the hundred years that clapfed between St, 
nM TBude and Origen; bur that is not the period, in which we fhould 
h BR ook for the forgery of Jewith.books *. J hat by the dedy of Adofes is 
a 


, 

id ner fuppof., to the vilion in Zechariah (chap. ii, r~3.), is in iefel€ 

“= fo extremely improbable, that jome, who have adopted the interpre- 
“station, have been forced to propote a critical emendation of the text, 

to make the quotation in the epiftle tally with the records of the 


et the Fewih Church and flate, and that St. Jude refers, as Lard- 


it’) ae 

of ee prophet. 

ot ~~ =A critical emendation of the text of a facred writer is fo hazardous 

|. Yan experiment, that it ought never to be tried, but when the text is 

h fo manifeit'y corrupted as to be abfolute nonfenfe in all the ancient 
*smanufcripts in which it occurs; but this is a cafe which we believe, 

Phas never occurred in any text of the New Teltament, and moft cere 





f »* tainly not in the text before us. “There were various books, befides 
a |) the Old ‘leftament, of high authority among the Jews, and the book 
‘) | which was feen by Origen may have been one of them, Whether it 
n |= was juftly held in. authority is of no importance; for if St. Jude’s epif- 
ttle was addrefled, as is commonly fuppofed, to Jewith Chriftians in 

~~ danger of being corrupted by the Gnoftic harety, he might in an ar- 
- — gumentum ad hominem, quote that book to them with as much propriety 


y as St. Paul certainly quoted heathen poets when preaching at Athens. 
t St. Jude is exhorting thofe to whom he wrote, not to {peak evil of 
* dignities, as fome of the fenfual Gnoftics did, and he could not more 
© forcibly thew the impropricty and finfulnefs of fuch evil fpeaking, than 
' by putting them in mind of what they firmly believed, that the arche 
© angel, woen difputing with the devil, did not even againft him 
~) ‘¢ bring any railing accufation, but faid; the Lord rebuke thee.” 


- tne ‘‘ To the do@rine, which St. Jude inculcates by this quotation, that we 
2 = ought not to {peak evil of dignities, not even of the fallen angels, but that 
» |= we thould leave judgment to God, I have, lays our author, no objeGion. 
€ © And I really think, that they sramsgress the bounds of propriety, wha make it 

o their bufinefs, either in the pulpit or in their writings, to represent the devil 
as an object of detestation, fince, notwithfianding his fall, he is {till a being of 





Sy fuperidr order,” (P. 392.) 
For being on much ceremony with the devil, when we have occa- 
fion tofpeak of him, the neceflity 1s not very apparent, and is certainly 
) * Let not the fecond book of Efdras, which was forged during that pe- 
THe riod, be deemed an exception. It is forged, indeed, in the name of a 


Jewith prophet; but its object has evidently been to convert the Jews from 
Moles to Chrift, | ca al 
not 
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26 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. | 


not implied in the words of St. Jude; but we have often wifhted tha® 
divines, when they reprefent the devil as tempting every man to every 
fin which he commits, would recolle& that w4iquity is one of the attri- 
butes of God, and not of the devil ; and that fuch reprefentations may 
lead the ignorant vulgar into a {pecies of idolatry. This, however, 
is not the queftion at prefent before us. That queflion is what gan 
have induced aur author to object fo flrongly to a quotation which, as 
he acknowledges, inculcates found doétrine, and certain)y contains an 
argument unan{werable. by thofe to whom it was addreffid ? 

Why, he has read a Jewith book entitled Phetiroth Alife, i. es The | 
Death of Mofes, which fome critics, efpecially De al Rue, /uppafe to 
be the fame work, as that which Origen faw in Gieek. Now the 
Phetiroth Methe contains the moft. extravagantly abfurd account of 
Mofes’s reluctance to die; of his difputing on the fubject with God ; 
of the devil’s joy at the approaching death of Mofes; of Michael’s 
faying, “ Thou wicked wretch, | grieve, and thou laugheft;” of Jo- 
fhua’s attempting to pray for Mofes, and being ftopt by the devil re- 
prefenting the impropriety of fuch a prayer; of the mouths of the chil- 
dren of Ifrael being ftopt by 1,840,000 devils, which on a moderate 
calculation, fays our author, make three devils to one man; of Ga- 
briel’s and Michael’s refufal to fetch the foul of Mofes, becaufe Mo- 
fes was too ftrong for the former, and had been iniftructed by the lat- 


ter; of the devil’s offerinz to fetch it, and being feized with a violent 


pain like that of a woman in labour,°as foon as he faw the fhining 
countenance of Moles; of the devil’s being compelled to go again on 
the fame errand, whenhe received from Moles fuch a blow with his 
miraculous rod, that he was glad to efcape; of God himéelf at laft 
kifling Mofes, and with that kifs extracting his foul from his body, 
upon which God uttered a heavy lamentation! 


“I ferioufly afk, adds our author, every impartial judge, whether that 
perfon could be an infpired writer, or an immediate difciple of him, who 
made a manile!t diliinction between the hifiory of the Old Telfiament and 
the fabulous traditions of the Jews, who has quoted fuch a book as this, and 
feleGted from it a paflage {a apparently fabulous,” (2. 385.) 

Certainly no infpired writer, nor indeed any writer of good fenfe 
and the fimalleft tinGure of fcience, could quote as authority fuch a 
book, he has defcribed the Phetiroth Mofhe to be; but what evidence 
is there that the Phetiroth Mofhe is the book quoted by St. Jude and 
Origen? There is none. Nay (reader be not furprifed), our author 
himlelf, before he defcribes this farrago of impious nonfenle, acknow- 
ledges that it cannot be the book quotedy Origen and the apoftle. 
* } have carefullyexamined it, be fays (p. 381.), and can affert, that 


it is a_medern work, and that its contents are noT the fame as thofe 


of the Greek book quoted by Origen ;” and that its contents are not 
the contents of the book quoted by St. Jude is felf-evident, becaufe 
in the Phetiroth Mofse the archangel does bring a railing accufation 
againft the devil, calling iim wicked wretgh, 
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But if all this be fo, what has the Phesiroth Adofe to do with an 
inquiry into the authenticity of the epiftle of St. Jude? Why, it ferves, 
by the manner in which it 1s introduced and efcribed, to throw.duft 
into the eyes of a carelefs reader ; and this ic does fo effeétually, that 
the prefent writer, when he had firft read the fe&tion, of which he 
has here given but a fhort abftraGt, was half inclined to adopt the 
conclufion of Michaelis. 

The only other odje€tion to the authenticity of the epiftle which is 
of any weizht, is drawn from the author's referring to the prophecy of 
Enoch, which is fuppofed to be an apocryphal book ; but that objection 
is fo completely obviated by Lardner in bis Suppl ment, and by Cave 
in his Life of St. Jude, that nothing is: left for us to fay on the 
fubject. 

If our author’s obfervations on the epiftle of St. Jude have afforded 
us little fatistation, he has made ample amends in the chapter which 
treais of the firft epiflie of St. John. By a critical analy&s of that 
treatife, for as fuck he confiders it rather than an epiltle, and by his 
knowledge of orientai literature, he has afcertained with greater pre- 
cifion than any other commentator with whom we-are acquainted, the 
objects which the epiftle had more particularly in view; and has thus 
been able to fhew the true meaning, as well as the propriety of fe- 
veral expreffions, which, among the facred writers, are peculiar to 
St. John. 


“ That the defign of this epifile was to combat the do@rine delivered by 
certain falie teachers, appears from chap, 11. 18—26, iii. 7. iv. I~—3; and 
what this falle doctrine was, may be inferred from the counter-doétrine de- 
livered by St. John, chap. v. 1—6. The apoiife here afferts, that * Jefus 
is the Chrift,’ and that he was the Chrift, sot éy water only, but by water and 
blood. Now thele words, which in themfelves are not very intelligible, be- 
come perfeéily clear, if we confider them as oppofed to the doctrine of Ce- 
rinthus, who aflerted that Jefus was by birtha mere man, but that the 
fon, Chritt, defcended on him. at his baptifm, and left him before his . 
death. But if what St. John fays, chap. v. 1—6, was oppofed to Cerin; 
thus, the Antichrilts, of whom he fpeaks, chap. ii. 18, 19; and who, ac- 
cording to ver. 22, denied that Jefus was the Chrifl, as alfo the falle = 

hets mentioned. chap. iv. 1—3, muft be Cerinthians, or at leaft Gnoftics. 

hat they were neither Jews, nor Heathens, may be inferred from chap. ‘ii, 
19, where St. John fays, ‘ they went out from us.’ . Further, hedelcribes 
them, chap. ii. 18, as perfons, who had lately appeared in the world, Bat 
this defcription fuits neither Jews, nor Heathens, who, when this epiftle 
was written, had not lately begun to deny, that Jefus was the Chrift.” 

P. 401.) 

«In fome places, efpecially chap. iv. 2, 3, St. John oppofes falfe teach- 
ers of another defcription, namely, thofe who denied that Chrift was come 
in the flefh. Now they, who denied this were not Cerinthians, but ano} 
ther kind of Gnoftics, called Docetes. For, as on the one hand Cerinthus 
maintained, ,that Jefus was a mere, and therefore, teal man, the Docetes, 
on the other hand, contended, that he was an incorporeal phantom, in which 
the QEon Chrift, as the divine nature, prefented itfell to mankind, chap. i. 
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28 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


9.3 our hand: have handled, appears likewile to be eppofed to this error of the 
Docetes.” (¥. 409.) ' 

Our author does not oretend-to afcertain the precife time when this 
epi(tle or treatife was written, but is inclined to think that it was be- 
for: the deftruciion of Jerulalem. He has a pretty long chapter. di- 
vided into feven iv¢étions, on the remarkable verfe mentioning the three 
heavenly witnefles, which, in his decided opinion, is fpusicus. As 
we do not th nk that cantroverfy of fo much importance as many have 
thought*, we fhall not here enter into the debate ; though, we cannot 
avoxl faying that Michaclis has treated Mr. Travis with a degree of 
contempt from which that gentleman’s’ unqueflionable learning aud 
ingenu'ty fhould have fcreened him; and that the arguments by which 
he himfelf attempts to prove that the difputed verfe was not in the 
Latin verfion read by St. Cyprian, are fuch as he would have laughed 
at, and very properly laughed at, had they been employed on the ovher 
fide of the queftion. 

On what he fays of the fecond and third epifiles of St. John we 
have very few remarks to make. ‘That they were written by the 
apoftle, and not, as has been fuppofed, by an Ephefian prefbyter of 
the name of John, he proves we think completely, and anfwers the 
objections that have been moft generally made, to them. ‘That the 
fecond was addrefled to a Chriftian community, and not to an individual, 
is an Opinion which, though he has plaufibly fupported it, we cannat 
adopt ; but we are ftrongly inclined to believe with him, that the per- 
fon to whom the third is addrefled, was a member of the Church at 
Corinth, remarkable for his hofpitality to ftrangers. When he affirms, 
that, in the apoftolic age, the power of excommunication was lodged 
in the congregation at large, he,advances an opinion, which, though 
even Mofheim himlelf feems to have adopted it, is directly contra- 
diéted by the author of the Apocalypfe. If the power of excommu- 
nication had then been in the Chriftian congregations, the angels of 
Pergamus and ‘Thyatira could not have been reproved for fuffering 
falfe do€trines, which, on that fuppofition, they had no authority to 
fupprefs. Without entering here into the controverfy concerning the 
conftitution of the primitive church, on which we have had repeated 
occafions to.deliver our opinion at great length, we fhall only fay that 
the apoftles would not have acted like men of common fenfe, had they 
entrufted ** the power of the keys,” as it has been called, to men fo 
very little acquainted with the genius of Chriftianity as the greater 
part of almoit every Chrittian congregation muft then have been. 

Michaelis is a remarkable inftance how far a defire of fingularity 
will carry a man even of great-learning and of no apparent heretical 
bias, from the plain path, only becaufe it hath been trodden by thou- 
fands before him. This propenfity difcovers itfelf in his obje@ions 
to the infpiration of the fecond and third gofpels ; in his objections to 





* See our 18th Volume, p.-133, 
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the canonical authority of the epiftle to the Hebrews, and of the gene- 
ral epitile of St. Jude; and in the contempt with which he is difpoled 
to treat thofe who thirtk ‘differentl: from himfelf of the contefted verfle 
of the firft epiftle of St. John. It appears, however, nowhere ftronger 
than in his obfervat ons on the Apocalypfe. 

He introduces thete obfervations by an apology for his own fcepti- 
cifm, and by pleading the authority of Luther, who exprefled his con- 
tempt of the Apocalypfe in very unbecoming terms. I» England the 
authority of Luther is nathing ; and we hope that it is nowhere equal 
to the aucho:ity of Michaelis; for without detracting or walhing to 
detract from the merits of that bold reformer, we may fafely fay that 
his opportunities of forming a correct judgment of the queition: in 
debate were very inferior to thofe enjoyed by our author. Lucher and 
the foreign reformers are indeed often appealed to by fome tnjudicious 
polemics among ourfelves on other fubjects; but why fhould we look 
up to them as to authorities on any fubject? The church of England, 
as the author of the letters in vindication of the Apocaly ple well ob- 
ferves, ** was bleffed with the privilege of fettling her articles and her 
canon at a later period; at atime when the teftimonies of the anticats, 
concerning the books of écripture, were more accurately afcertained, 
and when the firft crude notions of the honeft reformers had been ma- 
tured into fafe opinions by the progrefs of time and truth. This isa 
remarkable inftance of good coming out of evil. The advantage arofe 
from the fubjugated {tate in which this Church was.holden, at the be. 
ginning of the reformation, by the tyrannical hand of Henry VIII. 
which kept back the fettlement of our ecclefiaftical opinions till they 
were more maturely confidered.” 

Without regarding the authority of Luther, therefore, let us accome 
pany our author id his inquiry into the evidence that we have for the 
authenticity and divine inipiration of the Apocalypfe; and as that evie ~ 
dence is divided into external and internal, let us confider each fepae 
rately and then form our judgment from the whole, 

Michaelis, in examining the external evidence, begins with Eufe- 
bius, whom he reprefents as not heving been able to obtain any hifto- 
rical certainty on the (ubject, and as therefore taking a middle courfe, 
neither prohouncing it a forgery, nor afcribing it to St. John the 
Apoftle. We have many witnelles, however, anterior to Eufebius, 
whofe teftimony we can examine for ourfelves unbiafled by his opi- 
nion ; and, therefore, our author very properly appeals to them, whe 
ther they received the Apocalypfe; openly rejected it; or have paffed 
it over in fuch filence as in effe& amounts to a rejection. 


‘* The moft antient evidence, and who belongs perhaps to the laft men- 
tioned clafs of writers, is Ignatius. For he wrote epifiles to the Chriftian 
communities at Ephefus, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, which are thofe of the 
feven churches, to which the feven epifiles in the book of Revelation are 
addrefled in the name of Chrift. Yet Ignatius, though he particularly re- 
minds the Ephetians of the praifes beltowed. on them by St. Paul, is totally 
Klent both in his epiftle to the church of Ephe!us, and in his epiftles to the 
churches 
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churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia, of the praifes, which according to 
Rev. ii. 1—7, S—11. iii. 7—12. their bithops had received from Chrift 
himfelf. Under thefe circumftances may we not conclude, either that the 
Apocalyple was unknown to Ignatius, or that, if it was known to him, he 
did not believe it to be genuine? And may we not likewile infer, that, if it 
was a genuine work of St. John the Apoiile, it could not have remained un- 
known to Ignatius?” (P. 462.) 


This argument has a plaufible appearance to him who reflects not 
on the circumftances under which.the epiftles of Ignatius were writ- 
ten; but that it fhould be urged by Michaelis, thews only to what 
fhifts even the moft vigorous mind will have recourfe in fupport of a 
favourite hypothefis. Michaelis, as we have feen *, queftions the 
authenticity of the epiftles of Ignatius when they are produced in evi- 
dence that the books of the New Teltament were wyitten by thofe to 
whom they are attributed ; but he exprefles not the fmalleft doubt of 
their authenticity, when, from the mere flence of Ignatius, he infers, 
or wifhes to infer, that the Apocalypfe was not written -by the apoftle 
St. John! Yet “the filenee of Ignatius,” as the learned author of the 
Remarks obferves, (p. 38) ‘* proves nothing, unlefs we make it incum- 
bent on the author of a few Epiftles, (when on a journey and under 
fentence of death) to quote every authentic book known to the churches 
to which he writes.” 

But does Ignatius really obferve, with refpe& to the Apocalypfe, 
fuch a filence as amounts to a rejection of it? This queftion the au- 
thor of the Letters to Mr. Marfh in Vindication of the authenticity and 
divine Infpiration of the Apacalypfe has anfwexed in the moft fatislaQory 
manner. 


“ We are to take into our account, the peculiar circumftances under 
which this Father of the Church wrote his epiftles, which are the only re- 
mains of his works. He was a prifoner, upon travel, guarded by a band of 
foldiers, whom, for their ferocity, he compares to leopards, and by them 
hurried forward in his pa(lage from Antioch to Rome, there to be devoured 
by wild beafts. In fuch circumftances, he would write only at uncertain 
feafons, and with frequent interruption; his train of thoughts necellarily 
broken: and his quotations depending probably on memory alone, would 
be inaccurate. From thefe caules it has happened, that, in his hafty epiftles, 
the references of Ignatius to facred (cripture, may be fiyled al/usions, rather 
than quotations, and to many of the facred books he appears not to allude at 
all. ‘The epiltle to the Ephefians is the only book exprefely named by him. 


-. OF the gofpels he only quotes, or plainly alludes to, thofe of St. Matthew 


and St. John. And it will appear dubious to thofe who examine the quo- 
tations and allufions of this Father, whether the As of the Apofiles, or any 
of the epiftles, are indubitably quoted, or alluded to by him, except that to 
the Romans, the firft to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, Ephetians, Phi- 


-lippians, and she fecond to Timothy. But hall we affirm, that Ignatius 


rejected two of the go!pels, and fourteen of the other books of facred {crip- 
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* See our 18th Volume, Pp. 9, 10. 
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tare, becaufe no clear and evident allufian to them can be found in thefe his 
hafiy epilles ? No one will make this affirmation. The authenticity and 
divine i{piration of thele fc riptural books are fupported by othertand (ufh- 
ciept evidence; and the conclulion which Michaelis invites us to draw, from 
the tilence of Ignatius re{pecting the Apocalypfe, muft appear rath and un- 
founded. We can neither conclude, becuafe ignati us has not mentioned 
the Apocalyple, nor alluded to it, that therefore it was unknown to him; 
nor that, if it was known to him, he did not believe it gel nuine ; ; hor yet 
that his filence concerning it amounts to a re jection of it. This an!wer way 
be applied, and I truft effectually, in caie it thall be sicindied that Ignatius 
has pailed ever the Apocalyple iz Silos. But there are fome patlages in his 
epiiiles, which may perhaps be admitted to allude to the Apocalyple. It 
may be thought, that if Ignatius had not feen the Apocs ulyple, he would net 
have ufed certain expreflions, which he has employed i in thele paflages. [ 
fall prefent them at length, becaule they have never yet been produced. 
‘Rev. i. 9. ‘Jgnat. ad Rom. ad fin. 
Ey vrouomn Incw Xeolov.’ Ey ixoporn Inow Xeric.’ 

«* The text of the Apocalypfe is here taken from the approved edition 
of Griefbach; and it is a confirmation to be added to his ‘upports of this 
text, that it was thus read by Ignatius, This expreflion, though the idea be 
quite fcriptural, is to be found, I believe, in no other pafiage, but in Ums 
of the Apocalypfe only.” (The Evidences for the Authenticity and Inspiration 
of the Apocalypse, Pp. 23, 24.) 


This excellent letter-writer produces two other paflages from Ignae 
tius’s Epiftle to the Ephefians, which obvioufly allude, the one to 
Rev. xxi. 2, and the other to Rev. xxi. 3, fo that we have the apof- 
tolical bifhop of Antioch not a filent witnefs, as Michaelis fuppofes, 
acainft the authenticity of the Apocalypfe, but a witnefs giving the 
very fame evidence for its authenticity, that he gives for the authen- 
ticity of various other books of the New ‘Teitament. 


« The old Syriac tranflator,” fays Michaelis, “ whom.I mention imme- 
diately after Ignatius, becaufe in my opinion he lived in the firit century, 
did not tranflate the A pocaly pfe : conf quently he either knew nothing of 
it, or did not believe it to be genuine.” (P. 465.) 


But, as the letter-writer obferves, whoever has read Marfh’s notes 
upon that part of Michaelis’s work, in which he endeavours to prove 
the high antiquity of the Syriac verfion, mult be convinced that there 
is no fufficient evidence that it was made before the fourth cent Wy 3 
and we fhall prefently difcover the reafon for omitting the Ap calypfe | 
in a verfion made in that century, and intended for popular ule, 

From the Syriac verfion Michaelis proceeds to Pap: as, without 
taking the fmalleft notice of Pols carp, who undoubtedly received the 
Apocalypfe as the genuine work of St, John. ‘This is put beyond 
the reach of reafonable controverfy by the tefimony of his diiciple 
Irenzus; and that teftimony is confirmed by other witnefies fir 
brought forward, we believe, by the author of The Evidences, &c. now 
under review, 


** This apoftolical and excellent man (Polycarp) fu%ered martyrdom, 
about 
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| yy about the middle of the fecond centary ; that isy aljout fixty years after the 
a Apocalyple had been publithed.” An account of this’ event Is given m a 
: rt! nuine and interefiung epiitie written from the church of Smyrna, et 
A which Polycacp bad prefided,and in which city he fuffered, Ip this eptitle, 
| a part of Whielris reported. by Ku ebins* there {ceuis 6 be ome alli fions-to 
a | the Apocalyple, which have e ¢ aped obfervation. And f the Apocalypte 
é. i it was received by the church of Smyrne at Polycarp s couia, Were can be no 
a doubt but it was received by hun their bithop and tilceuctor. 
| i ‘In Rev. 1. 15. ‘In the Epiitle, ' I 
ie ‘ The feet of the Son of Man are ‘ The body of the fuffering martyr k 
defetibed”) Ys 5 4 : is reprefented,’ - 
’ O' 0108 oA KOmS crm» we ey Hl aver TEM © Ovx vs raed KObLEYM, GAA’ ws Mpuces 1 
Wrew peeve.” Woke Gepryueas ey KoLpsbven Rugcup Hos. yy 
, “ That the writer did not ufe the word yoaAxorscav;; may be accounted y 
for, by his having in view, at the fame time, another patiage of feripture, b 
, 1 Peter i. 7, where the apoii!e compares the fuflering Chrifiian to gold tried th 
: in the fire ; but why did -he, after having ufed the word go/d, omit the Cie is 
ADU EOS dons ceCop.tvou of St. Peter, to fubftitute «» XO pov mugouseeyas f Why ? but fe 
becauie hie was led to it by this patlage of the Apocalypie ¢ at 
« The pious and fublime prayer of Polycarp,t at the awiulmoment when§ es 
the fire was about to be | glited onder him, begins with the'e words, Kup, ch 
é ©;, & ravloxyalap. They are not oplyyremarkable for the change of caie,@ gr 
from the vocative to the nominative, which is obiervable in the Apocalyple; Ww 
but they are the identical words in the prayer of the Elders, Rev. x1. 17. fai 
Kupis, 6 ros, 6 wevloxpxtap.”” (Evidences, &c. Pp. 27, 28.) mi 
a From, thefe:inftances we heartily, agree with. the, annopymous Fo 
\ ~ ~ — ai) 
€ 
* The entire epifile is pablifhed by Cotelerius in the fecond volume, § th« 
| §. S. Patriim Gui temportbus apostolicis florucrunt, and tranflated into Englith by @ wh 
Archbifhop Wake.—Rev. | wo 
t As this prayer is not long, and as it is the wretched fafhion of the age @ out 
alt to de{pile the tafte and talents of the fathers of the church, the Englith rea- (Ps 
an. der may not .perhaps be il! pleafed with-an opportunity of judging for him- ' 
Ti felf how properly the épithets pious and fublime are applied by our author, 
i to the compolition of’ Polycarp. of | 
ea “ QO Lord God Almighty, the Kether of: thy well-beloved and bleffed the 
i ; Son Jetus Chritt - the God of angels and powers, and of every creature, and Sy 
tif ' especially of the whole race of jult men, who live in thy prefence: I give mit 
ft 4 thee hearty thanks that thowhaftewonehfafed-to bring me to this day, and to @ Eu 
ih | this hour ; that I fhould have a part in the number of thy martyrs, and in es 
i ‘if the cup of thy fon Chrifl, to the cefugre@ion of eternal lite, both of ioul and fab; 
ial, A body, in the imcorrupion of the Holy Gholi (2 a tbeeeoiz ovEvpace log cvytou) = Pon 
ae Among, which, nay bbe accepted this day, before thee, as_a fatand accep- Pp P 
: He qty table facrifice ; as thou the true God, with whom is no falfhood, haft both he 
Bi before orilained, and mabitetiog fints nie, and Sify hal’ ndW (thildd 1! For fe 
Hee this, and foralltbiags lie, 1 praile thee, Lblefs thee, I glorify,thee with the ” ; 
fea p eternal, and heavenly Jefus Chri. thy beloved fon; ash whom to thee and of P 
i fi the Holy Ghoft, be glory both nowyand to all fucceeding ages. Amen.” tl . 
Pi i¥ake’s translation. “es 
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anonymous author, that fome confirmation is derived to the teftimony 
of Irenzus, that Polycarp and his difciples of the Church of Smyrna, 
received the Apocalypfe as a facred book ; and as Polycarp was himfelf 
a difciple of St. John, it feems to us that his teftimony ought to be 
decifive. We proceed, however, with Michaelis, who obferves 
that— 


«« Papias, who is reprefented by Eulebius as a man of great credulity, 
would be an evidence of the utmoit importance againit the Apocalyple, if 
it could be clearly and indilputably proved, that he had never quoted it. 
For his very credulity, how great foever it might have been, would, in cafe 
he rejected the Apocalypfe, increafe the weight of his teflimony, Papias, 
who lived in the beginning of the fecond century, was, as is well known, 
the founder of the Millenarian fyftem among the orthodox. His opinion 
was, that after the general refurrection, Chrift would reiga a thouland 
years upon earth with the faithful: and it was this opinion which induced 
Eufebius to afcribe to him the chara¢ter of credulity. Now it is certain, 
that in not any one book of the whole Bible the docirine of the Millennium 
is taught in exprefs terms, though many Millenarians have pretended that 
feveral of the antient prophets have fpoken of it. But in the Apocalypfe, 
and the Apocalypfe alone, this doctrine is difcoverable, if we take all the 
expreflions ufed in the 20th chapter in a ftrictly literal fenfe: and this is the 
chapter on which all the Millenarians of modern ages have principally 
grounded their opinions, If then Papias, the father of the Millenarians, 
who made it likewife his particular buGinels to inquire into. what had been 
faid and done by the apoitles, has never quoted the Apocalyple, this filence 
mult imply, that at the beginning of the fecond century the Apocalypfe 
was unknown in Afia Minor, which is equivalent to its not then exifting. 
For Papias was bifhop of Hierapolis, a-town not far from Laodicea, to the 
angel of which church one of the feven apocalyptical epittles addreffed. 
Could then this prophetical book have remained unknown to him, if it had 
then exilied? And if he had known it, would he have reje&ted a work 
which would have been the beft fupport of his favourite doctrine? And 
would not his very credulity have contributed to his acceptance of it, with- 
out fufficient examination of it, even though it had not been genuine? 
(Pe. 463—464,) 


Would not the reader of this extra& naturally fuppofe that the works 
of Papias have come down to us, and that in fac of them as treat of 
the Millennium the Apocalypfe is never quoted? The truth, however, 
is, that of the writings of this antient father there have been tranf- 


mitted to us only a few very fhort fragments quoted and preferved by 
Eufebius. 


“ Th thefe we have no mention of the Apocalypfe. They treat of other 
fubjeéts ; of the gofpels chiefly, And to two only of the four gofpels has 
Papias given evidence. Yet no one has doubted for this reafon, whether 
Papias received the other two. Yet, as the fubject on which Papias was 
ihen treating, was the gofpel, it is flronger evidence againft St. John’s 
gofpel, that he did not mention that gofpel, than that he omitted to write 
on his Apocalypfe [is againft it]. The fame is the cafe with the quotations 
of Papias from the epiiiles of the New Teftament. It is {aid by Eufebius 
that Papias quoted from.the firft of Peter and the firft of Jon, and no other 
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of the epililes are mentioned as quoted by him. Yet no notion has thence 


heen entertained by the learned, that he rejeted the other epiftles of the 
facred canon. ‘ He confirms thofe which he has mentioned,” fays Lardner, 


**wi judicing the refi.” 

tiedes Sonn tetion: ftands his silence concerning the Apocalypfe. 
And this filence, in thefe thort fragments of his works, would be no evi- 
dence again# it, even if we bad no teftimony that he received it as holy 
writ. But fuch teftimony we have trom Andreas, bifhop of Celaria, who 
wrote in the fifth century. Michaelis collects, from fome expreilions ‘of 
Eufebius, chat Papias had no where cleared up the important queftion, 
cohcther John the Presbyter, who also lived at Ephesus, was the writer of the Apo- 
calgpse. But how could our author expect {uch determination from Papias, 
when it appears that in his time the queftion was never agitated? Eufebius 
himfelf, iu the fourth century, firft ftarted it. Dionyfius, of Alexandria, in 
the century preceding, had mentioned fome other John, as Aerha/s the author 5 
but even he does not mention John the Presdyier, Nor is thefe any evidence 
that i¢ was afcribed to any other than to John the Apofile, by any orthodox 
writer of the church, during the firlt century of its appearance in the world.” 
(Evidences, &c. Pp. 29—50.) 

The fame excellent writer, after confuting fome other cavils of 
Eufebius and Michaelis refpecting Papias, concludes his fourth letter 
with two arguments, which, added to the teftimony of Andreas, of 
Cezfaria, leave not in our minds a doubt but that the bifhop of Hiera- 
polis received the Apocalypfe. For thefe arguments, however, we 
refer the reader to the letters themfelves, and fhall conclude our ob- 
fervations on the teftimony of Papias with the words of the able Re- 
marker on Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teftament. 


“ He builds an argument (for the fpurioufnefs of the Apocalypfe) on 
Eufebius’s account of Papias ; who is faid to reprefent him as grounding his 
doGrine of the Millennium, not on the Bible, but on certain expressions of Christ 
and his apestles, handed down by ral tradition. 1am utterly unable to difco. 
ver on what authority this ailertion is made: Eufebius {aw no fuch conclu- 
fion; for he {peaks of the Apocalypfe in the very fame chapter without 
queltioning its authenticity. But the words in queftion are,* a xa myoupas, 
Ta: aTorleduxas mragindeborusyov dunn NTs, UToAncti,» Te mosey usc %o0; auTew 
pocixe; henpatvae pan CUM EAXOTE.— 745 arog loAimes Iinynzes; means in general ace 
counts of the apostles, not excluding the Bible, or any part of it, as the Apo- 
calyple; which indeed feems particularly pointed out in the words which 
follow :—tra o ixednyyans weos avlur pc linas sgnara. /ulebius ufes the gene- 
ral expreffion, becaufe Papias affected to have learnt as much by word of 
mouth as from books. Andreas of Cafarea therefore had good reafon te 
“YC4 Papias as giving teflimony to the Apocalypfe.” (Remarks, &c. 
p. 38. 


That Juftin Martyr, Metito, Irenzus, and Athenagoras, received 
the Apocalypfe as canonical fcripture is admitted by Michaelis ; but, 
as the author of the Letters to M1. Marfh obferves— 


** He ha’ pafled over in filence the evidence to be found in that va- 
Juable remnant of ecclefiaftical antiquity—Tue Eristic rrom THE 


Gactican Cuvacues, which relates the fufferings of their martyrs about 
the 
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the year 177, $0 years after the publication of the Apocalypie. We are 
obliged to Eulebius for prelerving acontfiderable part of this letter, in which 
Lardner has remarked this fave, apres Tw wenw iro avinwayn. They 
are the very words of the Apocalyple, ch. xiv. 4. and fo peculiar in idea 
and expreifion, as evidently to be derived from no other origin.” (Evis 
dences, &c. p. 34.) 


Our anonymous author gives two other quotations, which, added 
to this, render it impoffible to doubt but that the Gallican churches, 
which employed the writer of the epiftle to write in their name, re- 
eeived the Apocalypfe as divine {cripture. 

Michaelis admits that the Apocalypfe was undoubtedly received by 
Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, and 
«¢ with their evidence,” he fays, **ends the fecond century.” But he 
forgets Apollonius, who is reprefented by Eufebius as fupporting 
the Apocalypie ; who fuffered martyrdom about the year 186, and 
whofe teftimony, as the author of the letters obferves, is a valuable 
addition to our evidence. 

Thus then we have, in the firft and fecond centuries, as witnefles 
for the Apocalypfe, Icnatrius, PorycarP, Papias, JUSTIN 
Martyr, theGaLtitic CHurcnes, [REN#US, ATHENAGORAS, 
Mecitro, Cremenrt of Alexandria, TERTULLIAN, THEOPHILUS, 
and ApoLtonius; whilft there is not one unexceptionable witnefs 
produced againit it. Marcian, the Gnoftic, and a fed called, from 
their antipathy to the word Acyss, as employed to denote Chrift’s 
divine nature, Alogi, did indeed reject it as they rejeéted other books 
of facred fcripture ; but the rejection of the Apocalypfe by Marcian 
is greatly in favour of its pretenfions ; for it is the teftimony of an un- 
willing witnefs, that the Apocalypfe was in circulation before the 
year 127; whilft the reafoning by which the Alogi endeavoured ta 
prove it the work of Cerinthus is abfurd and contradiétory. Accord- 
ing to them there was no Chriftian church at Thyatira when the Apo- 
calypfe firft appeared ; and yet they attribute the Apocalypfe to Ee 
rinthus, who was contemporary with St. John, and lived in Ephefus 
amidft the feven churches! 

In the third century Hippolitus and Origen, two of the brighteft 
luminaries of the antient church, received the Apocalypfe as the work 
of St. John the Apoftle, though it is‘well known that the averfion of 
Origen to the Millenarian dofirines muft have made him willing, as 
his unrivalled learning and acutenefs made him able, to confute its 
pretenfions, had fuch a confutation been poflible. To this weight of 
evidence what does Michaelis oppofe? Why, nothing but the tefti- 
mony of Caius, a Roman Prefbyter, who {peaks of an Apocalypfe, 
as the work of Cerinthus; but that Apocalypfe, as our learned pro. 
feffor himfelf acknowledges, was in many refpeéts different from the 
Apocalypfe of St. John, and is therefore a work with which we have 
no concern. Dionyfius of Alexandria, whom Michaelis wifhes to 
prefs into his caufe, certainly received the Apocalypfe as a divinely 
infpired book ; though, from its obfcurity and certain peculiarities of 
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ftyle and manner, he exprefles fome doubt, as he fays others had ex- 
efled before him, whether it was written by St. John the Evange- 
itt. It was for the fame reafons—the obfcurity of the prophecies 
and the peculiarities of ‘its ftyle, that Eufebius and fome other critics 
of his time appear to have doubted whether St. John, the author of 
the Gofpel, could have been likewife the author of the Apocalypfe ; 
but no one, however defirous of invalidating the authority of the 
book, has ever produced any external evidence to {uit his purpofe. It 
has indeed no place in the catalogue of the facred books publifhed by 
Cyril of Jerufalem, and the council of Laodicea ; but thefe cata- 
logues contain only what was to be generatly read in the churches,* 
omitting the Apocalypfe as the Church of England has likewife omit- 
ted it in the calendar which appoints the ordinary leflons for the daily 
fervice through the year. ‘* That fo myfterious a book, efpecially 
after the abufe of it in the controverfy concerning the Millennium, 
fhould have raifed doubts in the minds of fome, ought not to furprife 
us. The church at large certainly decided for it.” (Remarks, &c, 
» 40. 

4 Pedicasety connected with the external evidence of the authenticity 
of the Apocalypfe, is the time at which it was written ; for if it was 
not publifhed before the year g6. or 97, no notice could be taken of 
it by Clement of Rome, or the apoftolical Hermes, both of whom, 
probably, and the former certainly, wrote before that period. In this 
cafe too, a writer of the fecond century becomes a much more impor- 
tant evidence than he could have been, had the Apocalypfe been in 
circulation feventy years fooner, as fome have fuppofed. Michaelis 
enumerates fix different opinions which have been held with refpeét to 


the date of the Apocalypfe. 


1. “ It has been afferted, that the Apocalypfe was written in the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius. 2. Others refer it to the reign ot Nero. 3, 
Others leave it undetermined whether it was written under Claudius or 
Nero, but contend that it was written before the reign of Domitian, and 
before the Jewifh war. 4. According to the ufual opinion, it was written 
in the reign of Domitian, 5. It has been referred to the reign of Trajan. 


6. To that of Hadrian.” (P. 519.) 


Michaelis eafily demolifhes the firft of thefe opinions, and fhews on 
how flender evidence the fecond refts, though it was adopted by the 
immortal Newton, The third he feems himfelf to prefer to all the 





* That this is the cafe with refpe& to the Laodicean Catalogue is indif- 
putable; for the canon in which it is given, begins thus :—* That pfalms 
compoled by private perfons, or uncanonical books, ought Nor To BB 
READ IN THE CHURCH; but only the canonical books of the Old and 
New Teftament. What books ofthe O_p Testamenr MusT BE READ} 


’ Genesis, Exodus, &c. Or tue New; four ee Acts of the Apostles, seves 


Catholic Epistles, and fourteen of St. Paul,” which are eyumerated as they are 
received in our church.—Johnson’s Translation, 
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others, labouring to prove that it is fupported by the teftimony of 
Irenzus, whofe words he thinks have been generally mifunderftood. 
He fays, indeed, that one er-other of the three firlt opinions mu/? be 
adopted by thofe who confider the Apocalypfe as an infpired book ; 
for thus only fhall we be enabled to fhew that its firit prophecies were 
fulfilled ina fhort time. But 


« If it be confidered as a mere human compofition, it may be either 
afcribed to Cerinthus [this is utterly impotlible] or attributed to fome un- 
known writer who lived between the time of Papias and that of Juttin 
Martyr: in the latter cafe it might have been written in the reign of Ha- 
drian. But if it be really a forgery, if it contains prophecies of the Jewith 
war made after the events themfelves had taken place, we have reason to 
wonder that the author did not prophecy more circumstantially, and that he appears 
se little acquainted with the events of the war.” (P. 528.) 


This is indeed fo wonderful that no man can fuppofe that the Apo- 
calypfe was written after the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, and at the fame 
time intended by its author to contain prophecies, as by St. John, of 
the Jewifh wars! It is equally impoflible to believe thaext was written, 
with whatever intention, in the reign of Hadrian; for we have feen 
it plainly referred to by Ignatius, who fuffered martyrdom in the reign 
of Trajan. But the date of the Apocalypfe has been fo completely 
afcertained by the author of The Letters ta Mr. Marfh, that we fhall’ 
be greatly furprized indeed, if we ever again fee the queltion agitated, 
This learned writer, after demolifbing the three opinions firlt {tated 
by Michaelis, proceeds thus in fupport of the fourth. 


“ Trenzus was born, according to his own account, in the age imme- 
diately tucceeding that in which the vifions of the Apocalypse were feen, 
He was a Greek by birth, as his name and language import, and probably 
an Afiatic Greek, for he was an auditor of Polycarp, who had been an au- 
ditor of St. John the Apoftle, by whom Irenzeus conftantly affirms the Apo- 
calypfe to have been written.* Accordingly, when Irenaus {peaks upon 
fuch fubje€is as concern the external evidence of the church, he appeals 
for the truth of what he has advanced to Polycarp, and to others, who, he 
fays, had feen the Apoftle John, He appeals alio tothe Afiatic Churches, 
in which he appears to have been educated. When removed from Afia 
into Gaul, where, upon the martyrdom of Pothinus, he became bifhop of 
Lyons, he kept up a correlpondence with the brethren of the Afiatic 
Churches, from whom he would receive the moft genuine information then 
to be obtained concerning the Apocalypfe. He was in his own character 
the moft learned, pious, prudent, and venerable prelate of the age in 
which he lived. He wrote largely in defence of the truth; and it has been 
a prevailing opinion in the Church, that he fealed his teftimohy with his 
blood. 

** Here then is a witnefs, far furpaffing in authority and credibility, any 
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* The author from whom this extra@ is quoted, ref rs, at the bottom of 
the page, to the precife book and chapter where every thing will be found, 


Which he affirms to have been faid by‘Irenaus, 
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that has hitherto been produced.* Accordingly his evidence and no other . | 


has been received by the writers nearett to his time, and, with the ver 

few exceptions that have now been produced,* by the univerfal Church. 
And until thefe days there has not been the leatt doubt of the import of his 
evidence; no one has feen occation to interpret his words, otherwife than 
according to their obvious and received meaning—that the visions of the Apoca- 


Iypse were seen in the times of Domitian. But fince a novel interpretation of 


thefe words has now been altempted, in order to prefs them into the fervice 
of a preconceived opinion, it willbe neceilaryto produce them. 

“ Irenaeus, {peaking of the myftical name, afcribed to Anti-Chrift in the 
thirteenth chapter of the Apocalypfe, and of the difficulty of its interpreta- 


tion, adds « 3 da avaParvdoy ty tw wy xaigu xrgutlictas to ovoux Tovlo, Os exewou ay - 


agen ate eine om euiaiben lwexxslos. Ovds yng Heo TOA xX eovn cugacny a? )eb 
oxo ere THs mpesTegers yiviaes, Tens To TAGs THs Aomtliava aexns : which is thus lite- 
rally tranflated—But if it had been proper, that this news should be openly pro- 
claimed in this present time, it would have been told even by him who saw the Re- 
velanoe. For it was not seen a long time azo, but almost in our own age (or gene- 
vation), toward the end of Domitian’s reign. 

«« Thefe words are plain and unequivocal; no varicty of interpretation 
of them arofe during fixteen hundred years, in which they were read by 
the Church: and, indeed, the only doubt concerning them soz is, ‘ what is 
it that Irenaeus affirms to have been seen in Domitian’s reign?” What does 
th verb seen refer to, and agree with? What is the nominative cafe under- 
fiood to the verb twex5n? Now, I will venture to affirm, that no Greek 
fcholar, unbiafled by any favourite opinion, can poflibly fuppofe that the 
verb jweadn, ‘was teen” can be referred to any other nominative than 
gn amoxedwlis. ‘ The Revelation.’ But it is not a matier wherein a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue is required to enable us to decide. Plain 
common fenfe is [fufficient] to fupply what is wanting. And no perfon 
polfeffed of that valuable qualification, can read this patlage tranflated li- 
terally into any language, without perceiving that the thing reprefented to 
be seen in the latter claufe, mu(t be the fame as was faid to have. been feen 
in the former, The fame verb, ufed fo nearly with a relative, muft refer 
to the fame noun. Otherwife, there is no dependence on common lan- 
guage; and we muft, inali our writings, be driven to ufe the repetitions in 
vogue with the lawyers; and Irenawus, if he were to write in modern 
times, muft be infiruGed to fay, after the word Revelation, not it was feen 
but the aforesaid Revelation was feen.” (The Evidences, &c. Pe. 14, 15, 16. 


This reafoning is unanfwerable, and puts it beyond a doubt that 
the Apocalypfe was written in the reign of Domitian, about the year 
96 or 97; whence it follows, that the teftimonies which we have in 
favour of its authenticity, in the fecond and third centuries, are en- 
titled to even greater credit than an equal number of teflimonies in 
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__* Thefeare Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth century, on whofe autho- 
rity alone the Apocalyple has been fuppofed to have been written during 
the reign of Claudius; and the anonymous fub/cr ption to the Syriac ver- 


a of the Apocalypfe, which fays, that it was written during the reign of 
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the fame centuries in favour of any one of St. Pan)’s epiftles. Now, 
we have feen that in thefe two centuries there is in favour of the Apo- 
calypfe a whole cloud of the moft refpeCtable witnefles, with not a 
ingle teftimony againft it, but thofe of Adarcian and the Alog?! Yer 
Michaelis affirms, that when we place in one fcale the writers who 
either knew nothing of it, or rejected it, and in the other, thofe who 
received it, the balance will remain in equipoife; and that the quef- 
tion of its authenticity and divine infpiration mutt be decided at laft 
by the internal evidence furnifhed by the book itfelf!! 

Into his difquifitions on the internal evidence our limits will hardly 
permit us toenter. The author of the letters to Mr. Marth has faith- 
fully accompanied him through them, and fhewn that in the objec- 
tions urged from the obfcurity of the predictions, and the peculiari- 
ties of the apocalyptic ftyle, there is nothing which is not more than 
overruled by the irrefiftible force of the external evidence. To thefe 
letters therefore we refer the reader, confident that, if he perufe them 
with the attention and impartiality which the importance of the fub- 
get demands, his faith in the divine infpiration of the Apocalypfe 
will not be fhaken by all the Jearning and ingenuity difplayed by Mi- 
chaelis. Nay, with thefe letters at hand to guard him tromerror, ke 
may read with great advantage to himlelf, the objections which are 
urged, from internal evidence, to the divine infpiration of the Apoca- 
lypfe. Of thefe objections, fome are indeed artfuland unfair, and 
fome, at firft fight, appear frivolous ; but nowhere have we feen more 
perfpicuoufly ftated the qualifications requifite to a fuccefsful in- 
terpreter of that myfterious book. 


«‘ In the firft place,” fays Michaelis, “every man who attempts to com- 
ment on a work muft be complete mafter of the language in which it is 
written. Now the Apocalypfe, though written in Greek, is at the fame 
time full of Hebraifms. Its language 1s eons. and the figures have re- 
ference to Jewith cuftoms; and the whole work has manitelily the form 
and manner of an Oriental compofition. Confequently an interpreter of the 
Apocalypfe muft, with a knowledge of the Greek, unite a knowledge both 
of the Oriental languages and of Oriental antiquities; for mere Hebrew 
philofopkhy, or fuch as is derived only from the ftudy of the Hebrew Bible, 
and the ule of a Hebrew Lexicon, 1s infufficient. But the commentators 
on the Apocalypfe, efpecially thofe who have taken the lead, and have fet 
the fathion to others, have for the molt part been very deficient in this ne 
ceflary qualification, and moreover have been biafled with prejudices, which 
are not well adapted to a difcovery of truth.” (P. 505.) 

“ A fecond qualification, which an interpreter of the Apocalypfe ought 
to poffels, isa tafte for poetry and painting; for in the Apocalyple, note 
withflanding its uncouth Greek, we meet with very fine defcription. But 
when a vifion is well reprefented, the rules of poetry and painting are ulu- 
ally obferved, and confequently fome knowledge of thefe arts is requitite, 
in order to underitand the reprefentation. Thus, ifa painter defigned to 
reprefent a dream, occafioned by the particular interpofition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, he would paint an angel ftlanding by the bed of the perlon who 


had the dream: and thishemight do, without intending to fignify, asa dog- 
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matical truth, that an angel in a bodily thape really defcended to that per- 
fon, and inipired the dream. In like manner the angels, w hich act fo con- 
fiderable a part in the Apocalypfe, may be confidered as poetical imagery, 
urlels we fuppofe that its author intended to convert into articles of faith 
the fabulous notions of the Jews, that every land and every element had ite 

uliarangel. This is only one iniiance out of many, which might be al- 
Feed. But among the commentators on the Apocalypie, where thall we 
find one *, who hada proper talie for the explanation ol poetical reprelen- 
tation?” (P. 507.) yh 

“ The third and moft important requifite is a complete knowledge of hil- 
tory, efpecially the hiftory of Afia. A general knowledye of hitiory is by 
no means fufficient; it muli be a knowledge which. delcends to the molt 
minute particulars; for a prophely, in which neither perion nor place ts 
named, we can underitand only by knowing the diftinguilhing circumitan- 
ces of thofe events to which it relates. But the commentators on the 
Apocalypfe are fo far from having potletled a complete knowledge of hit- 
tory, that the greateft part of them have dilplayed only a mo¢erate thare-of 
it. Vitringa will, perhaps, be' mentioned as an exception ; but among the 
commeritators on the Apocalypfe we can reckon only one Vitringa, and 
even Vitringa’s hiftorical knowledge was not fufliciently extenfive. The 
ancient hillory before the birth of Chrift is foreign to our prefent purpote ; 
and the hiftory of the feventeen latt centuries was underliood by Vitringa, 
in its full extent, only fo far as it relates to Europe. But we cannot expect 
that prophecies, addreiled to feven communities in Afia Minor, thould be 
fulfilled only ix Eurofe, ov nm the Latin Church. Chriftianity flourifaed under 
the Eafiern, as well as under the Weftern, Emperors: it was propagated 
likewile in Arabia, in Perfia, in the Great Tartary, from the Calpian fea to 
the borders of China, and esen in China itfelf. Afiahas been the {eat of the 
molt important revolutions with which the hiftory of Chriftianity is clofely 
connected, In Afia was founded the religion of Mohammed ; and out of 
Alia emerged the Saracens, the Tarks,and the Tartars, Whoever, there- 
fore, is not acquainted with the Conftantinopolitan and Afiatic hiflories of 
thele nations, is by no means qualified to become an interpreter of the Apo- 
calyple. But among all, who have ventured to interpret it, not one can 
boail of this thorough acquaintance; and the principal realon is, that the 
beft accounts ef the Saracens, the Turks, and the Tartars, are contained 
in Syriac and Arabic authors, which very few hiftorians can read in the ori- 

inal, and of which we have either no trantlations at all, or not {uch as an 
Fifterian can appeal to as an original document. 

“Further, as moft men are acquainted with the hiftory of their own 
country, and this hiftory always appears of !o much the importance, in 
proportion as we know the leis of the hiftory of other countries, the in- 
terpreters of the Apocalypfe have fought at home for the completion of its 
prophecies ; and as prophetical defcriptions, without either names or dates, 
are applicable to various events, each interpreter has found, in a great part 








* Bithop Hurd cannot be properly called a commentator on the Apoca- 
lypfe ; but he hag attempted, in his Warburtonian Le@ures, an explana- 
tion of fome parts of it; and he certainly pofiefles a tafie for the explana- 
tion of poetical reprelentation———Rev, — | 
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of the Apocalypfe, the hifiery of his own country *. And when we conf- 
der that the pathon tor this mode of interpretation has been varioufly modi- 
fied, fometimes by religious zeal and a fpirit of perfecution, at other times 
by a fente of oppreffion, and enmity to the ruling Church, we need not 
wonder that the Commentaries of the Apocalypfe have allumed fuch various 
fhapes, that what is affirmed as indi/putably true in the one, is as flatly 
contradicted ufthe other.” (Pp. 510—511.) 


If thefe reflections be juft, and the ereateft part of them are incon- 
trovertibly juft, ic follows that no illiterate man can, without the 
greatcil arrogance, obtrude his interpretations of the Apocalypfe on 
the public ; and that the interpretations of men of even more than or - 
dinary learning mutt often be falfe, and when true, be fometimes true 
by accident. But it tollows likewife, as the author of the /etters to 
Mr, Marfh has obferved, that the objection, deduced by Michaelis 
from the obfcurity of the prophecies, and the contradictory expolitions 
of them by different commentators, falls to the ground; for the pro- 
phecies are particularly. obfcure, only becaufe thofe who have hither- 
to attempted to interpret them, have not been qualified for fo arduous 
a talk. 

« We cannot know what ages of Chriflianity are yet to come ; tn what 
manner the predictions of the book may yet be fulfilled; nor what portion 
ofthe Divine Spirit, or of human knowledge, may be granted to explain 
it. The prophecies, now dark, may to future generations become “ a fhi- 
ning lrght,” and the apocalyptical predictions rendered clear by their come ° 
pletion, ferve as an impregnable bulwark of Chriftian faith, during the later 
ages of the militant Church. Difficulties are found in the ob{trufer parts of 
every kind of {peculative knowledge. Every {tudy has its dark recetles, not 
hithe: to penetrable by human wit or indutiry. Thefe apocalyptic prophecies 
are the deeper !peculations in the fludy of divinity, And are we to be (ur 
priled, that men meet with difficulties here, men whole bold, prying info- 
lence, is checked in the paths of every icience, by .the incomprehentible 
sreatnels of the works of God!” (Evidences, &c. p, 74.) 


We have now exhibited to our readers as comprehenfive a view of 
what is contained in Michaelis’s /ntroduction to the New Teflament, as 
our limits would permit us to give ; a much more comprehenfive view 
indeed than has been given by any of our brother journalifts, or than 
has probably been relithed by fuch as turn over our pages, only for 
amulement, or to difcover what is daily pafling in the republic of 
letters. But this work is not one of thofe fugitive publications which 
are talked of for a time, and then defervedly neglected for ever, It 








_ * This may be true of the German interpreters of the Apocalypfe, but it 
is not true of the moft celebrated interpreters of that book, who have flou- 
rithed in Lngland, and been members of the Church. They have, indeed, 
for the molt part, found Anti-Chrift in Rome, and of courfe applied the 
prophecies to the hiflory of the Weftern Church; but they have not con- 
fined thefe to the Church of England. 
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will obtain a place in the library of every Clergyman who is really 
defirous. of underftanding thofe facred oracles, from which every thing 
mult be deduced that he inculcates on his audience as neceflary to fal- 
vation. It contains, indeed, many things of which we highly difap- 

rove ; but it contains much more entitled to our warmeft praife , and 
it is on this account that we have dwelt on it fo long, and entered into 
its merits and demerits fo minutely. We fee) it to be our duty to re- 
commend it to all who are entering on the ftudy of theology ; but it ts 
likewife our duty to caution them not to fuffer themfelves to be unduly 
influenced by the authority, defervedly great, of the learned authors, 
and his {till more learned commentator. 


“¢ Let them learn, at an early flage of their progrefs, what queftions are 
rimary, and what fecondary; and net proceed toa minute contideration of 


the latter, till they are well efiablifhed in the firft principles and leading- 


truths of the former; and have acquired the habit of duly appreciating the 
various difcullions which may be thrown in their way, lett otherwife they be 
wntimely involved in numberlefs difficulties, and finish in endlels doubts.” 
(Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction, Se. p. 42.) 


Thefe are judicious reflexions ; and indeed the whole pamphlet, of 
which they conftitute a part, is fo mafterly a performance, that we 
recommend the purchafe of it, as well as of the Letters to M. Marfh, 
to every purchafer of Michaclis’s Introdudtion to the New Teftament. 
They fupply, in fome degree, the want of the editor’s notes on the 
fecond part of that work; though we hope, that, notwithitanding 
them, thofe notes will not be for ever withheld from the public. 
There is yet ample room for an additional volume by Mr. Marib; 
and if he fubjoin to it a copious Index, he will greatly enhance the 
value of a work, which, though it ought to be read once, at leait, 
with the utmoft care by every divine, will be found chiefly ufeful as a 
work to be occafionally confulted. | 


4 


Effays in a feries of Letters toa Friend, om the following fubjeAs. 1. 
On @ man’s writing Memoirs of himflf. 2. On Decifion of Cha- 
rattler, 3. On the Application of the Epithet Romantic. 4. On 
fome of the caufes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendercd 
defs acceptable to perfons of cultivated Tafte. By John Fofter. 
Vols. 12mo. Price 7s. Pr. 507. Longman and Co. 1805. 


Wr° opened thefe volumes with nowery fanguine expectations of 
inftruction or of amufement ; becaufe we remembered how much 
ftupid trafh had formerly met us under the title of Essays. But we 
had proceeded only a very little way when we found that, in the pre- 
fent inftance, at leaft, our prejudices were ill founded. To declare 
at once, our opinion of this book ; we muft fav that we have feldom 
perufed any publication with more pleafure. Wedo not mean that 
every fentiment of the author meets our approbation; for he holds 
fome pofitions with which we cannot agree, as will, by and bye, ap- 

pear 














Fotter’s Effays on different Subjects. 


pear. He is, however, on the whole, a moft mafterly writer ; per- 
{picuous, acute, profound, and eloquent. He appears, in every 
page, the warm fupporter of the beft interefts of mankind ; he writes 
with a degree of feeling and energy which is highly captivating. His 
ftyle (with fome very few exceptions) is uacommonly excellent. It 
is chafte, ornamented, and often fublime. His ftock of p'eafing 
imagery, and his richnefs of illuftration, are fo various that we hard] 
know an author by whom he is, in thefe refpects, furpafled. We are 
forry that he has not ea us any clue by which to know his profef- 
fion or rank ia life. e would do honour, undoubtedly, to any rank 
or profeflion. From fome circumftances which will appear in the 
courfe of our remarks, we have been led to fuppofe that he belongs to 
that denomination of Chriftians who call themfelves of the Connection 
of Wesley. 

The firft of thefe Effays is very valuable. The author’s idea is that a 
man fhould write, for his own ufe, an accurate and faithful account of 
the great outlines of his life, particularly of thofe circumftances which 
have made his opinions, fentiments, and habits what they now are. 
There can be no doubt that fuch a retrofpective review as this would 
be highly ufeful. But, there are difficulties in the way of executing 
it which Mr. Fofter does not overlook. The following remarks are 
exceedingly impreflive. 7 


* One of the greateft difficulties in the wav of executing the propofed 
talk, will have been cauled by the extreme deficiency of that felf obferva- 
tion which, to any extent, is no common employment either of youth or 
fof] any later age. Men realize their exiflence in the furrounding obje@s 
that act upon them, and form the iaterests of felt, rather than in that very self, 
that interior being which is thus actedupon. Se that this being itlelf, with 
its thoughts and feelings, as diftinct from the objects of thofe thoughts and 
feelings, but rarely occupies its own deep and patient attention, Men 
carry their minds as they carry their watches, pertecily ignorant of the 
mechanilin of their movements, and quite content with underianding the 
little exterior circle of things to which the patlions like indexes, are point- 
ing. They are like perions looking at the enlightened world through a 
crevice of a dark room. Knowledge of lelf can be gained only by a vi- 
gilant attention to felf. A man might have lived an age, and traverfed a 
continent, minutely exploring its curiolities, and interpreting the half-obli- 
terated characters on its monuments, uncontcious, the while, of a procels 
operating, on his own mind, to imprefs or erafe characteriftics of much 
more importance to him than all the figured brals or marble that Turope 
contains. After having explored many a cavern or dark ruinous avenue, 
he may have left undetected a darker recefs in his character, He may 
have converfed with many people, in different languages, on numberleis 
fubjects, but have neglected the inquifitive converlations with himfelf, by 
which his whole moral being thould have been kept continually dilclofed to 
his view.” (Vol. I. Pp. 8—10). 


Thefe Effays are in the form of letters to a friend, for which form 
the author apologizes in an advertifement ; but we do not perceive 
that the fubject is at all hurt, by being put into this form, Among 
the 
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the different charaGters which come under his review, his remarks on 
that moft daring of beings ** @ cantemner of God” are fuch as, we 
think, ever the infidel or “proflig rate could not read without emotioh, 
With regard to the former he thus addrefles his friend. 


If you were fo unacquainted with mankind that this character might 
be announced to you as avi ire OF fing: ular phenomenon, your conjectures at 
the procels through which the mind bas been conducted would tend to- 

ward fometiiog marve aes You might expect for one thing, to behold 
the marks ot an extraordinary antiquity, as the longett age would teem 
necdiul to bave matured fuch fupre me and awlul heroiim. Sure ly the crea- 
ture that thus lifts his voice, and defics all invifible power within the pOi- 
fibilties of infinity, challen ging whatever unknown being may hear him, 
and may appropriate that titleof Almighty which ts pronounced i in fcorn, to 
evince his extiience, if he will, by his vengeance, was not as yelierday, a 
bttle child, that would tremble and ci iy at the ¢ approach of an miignilicant 
reptile. 

But, indeed, it is beroifm uo longer, if he dsows that there is no 
God, ‘The amazement then turns on that great procefs by which a man 
could grow to the piercing and immenie mrelligence that can know, or 
without matchle!s pretumption allume, that there is no God. What ages 
and what lights are requifite for ruts attamment! This intelligence m- 
volves the very attributes of Divinity, whilea God is denied. For, unlels 
this man ts omnipretent, unlels he is, at this moment, in ev ery place 1 in the 
Univerte, he pares ot know but there may be, in fome place, maniteftations 
of a deity by which even he would be overpowered. If he does not know 

ab olutely every agent in the Univerfe, the one that he does not know may 
be God. If be is not himfeli the chiet agent in the Univerie, and does 
not know what is lo, that which is {o mav be God. If he is not in ab/o- 
lute potleiiion of all the propofitions that conftitute univerfal trath, the ene 
which he wants may be that there isa God. If he cannot with certainty 
allign the caule ot all that exilis, that caufe m: iy be a God. If he docs 
not know every thing that has been done in the immeafurable ages that are 
paft, fome things may have been done by a God. ‘Thus, unlels he knows 

all things, thatis, precludes another deity by being one himlelf, he cannot 
know that the being whole exilicnce he rejects “doe snot exit. But he 
mult 4yvow that he does not exit, elle he dele rves ineffable contempt for the 
madneis with which he firmly avows his re jection, and acts accor ding gly. 
And yet a man oF ordinary age and intel! igence may prelfent himfelf to you 
with the triumphant avowal of being thus diftingui hed from the crowd; 
and, if he would delcribe the manner in which he has attained this emt- 
nence, you would leel a melancholy y int reft in contemplating that procels 
of which the relult is fo portentous.” (P p. J0—o2.) 


On the conduct of the prac?ical infidel, who, without denying 
God in {peculation, hardly ever thinks of him, our author’s reflections 
are equally fine. T here i is fomething in them more powerfully inte- 
refting than we have often fen. Our limits, however, will allow us 
to produce but a very “ae {pecimen. 


] 


“ Oh why isit fo poilible that this greateft inhabitant of every place fre- 


quente d by man fhould be the lait whole foc iety is fought, or whole vici- 
nily is felt im; portant? Why as it poflible to be lurrounded with the intelli- 
gent 
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nt reality which is infinite, and not feel all other things in the creatton, 
by whi ich our minds could be aflected, as it retaining with diflic ulty their 
forms of exifience, and continually juti on the point of v: inuhing, firtt into 
{hadows, and then into nothing : > WwW hy is this fiupendous intelligence fo re- 
tired and filent in his prefence over all the fcenes of the earth, and in all 
the paths of and abodes of man? Why does he keep his glory invilible be- 
hind the thades and vifions of the material world? Why does he not to 
each generation difclofe for once fome celettial {pectacle, fome awihal 
vilage, to make an indelible impretlion of facred fear, And why 1s it 
pe fible, in contempt of all that be has di! gah to fe ar or to love, to ad- 
vance toward him in the la confirmed fiate of a character comp! leted bY 
the full atlemblage of all thole unworthy ACM ititions which he has fep 
ralely difapproved through every ttage of the accumulation! Why is it 
wollible for little fee ble creatures to maintain their poor dependent beings, 
fo: tified ne invinc ible in fin, amidst the all pervading pretence of Omnipo- 
tent Purity Why does not the awful thought of fuch a Being firike 
through the Eb with fuch intenle, intole rable, antipathy to evil, as to 
blalt with death every active principle that is beginning to pervert it, and 
paged. ora additions of de pravity, growing into the lolidity of habit, 
as impoil ible as to build firuélures of woed and fione amidii the fires of the 
laltiday? How Is it pe ible to forget the folemn folicitude which thould 
accompany the conicioulnels that fuch a Being is continually darting upon us 
the mighty beams of obfervant thought, (if we may apply uch a term te 
Onmil cienc ¢), the piercing intpection compared to which the concenirated 
attention of all the beings in the Univerle betides would be but as the 
powe rlefs gaze of an infant? W hy is farth, that {piritual tacully of fee. 
ing the invilible, fo abfent, or fo inc omparably more flow and reluctant to 
receive a jull pere eption of the g giandeli of its objects, than the fentes are 
adapted to receive the impreffions of theirs? W hy have the lew particles 
of duit which the (pirit inhabits, the triumphant athettiical power to avert 
from around it that facred ellence, which dittales, through the world, its 
infinite intentity of being, thus placing that fpirit as in a vacuily and ex- 


tinction of God? (Pp. 72—~75). 


Our author reprobates with becoming feverity thofe impudent and 
immoral narratives, with which, under the titles of Memoirs, Cone 
feflions, and Apologies, certain hiftortans of their own diferace at 
once infult and corrupt the public. Men who do not even pretend 
to virtue, but who glory in a continued courfe of profligacy ; unprinci- 
pled tools of an unprincipled party ; profane travelling coxcombs ; 
players, and the makers of immoral plays ; all thefe he obferves, can 
defcribe the whole tenor of a contaminated life with the molt inge- 
nuous effrontery. Profefled courtezans, afluming the tone of plain- 
tive fenfibility, entertain us with the whole naufeous detail of their 


adventures. 


« They can tell of the precautions for meeting fome perfon of diftine- 
tion, in a manner that fhould not {ubject him to the reputation of {uch a 
meeting; the hour when they crotled the river in a boat ; the arrangements 
of money; the kindnefs of the gentleman at one time; his contemptuous 
neglect at another; and ev ery thing elle that can turn the compaflion, with 


which we deplore their firft misfortunes and errors, into abhorrence at the 
affrontery 
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affientery which cannot be content without proclaiming the commence- 
ment, lequel, and all, to the wide world.” (Pp, 107, 108). 


We fhall clofe our extras from this ingenious Eflay, with the 
following reflections of the author on the man who is perpetually 
changing his opinions, The defcription is what (to adopt, for once, 
a very fafhionable term), may be called pid?ure/gue ; and the paflage 
will exhibit a pretty accurate {pecimen of Mr, Folter’s-general ftyle 
of writing. 


« The publication of a luminous, mfntal hiliory of a thinking man, re- 
markable for a number of complete changes of his {peculative fyftem, 
might, even without much aflifiance of incidents and action, be very inte- 
reiting to reflective readers, The general tenacity of opinions once deli- 
berately adopted after the juvenile dreams are fled, throws the air of a cu- 
rious cedpnusened on a man whofe mind has been a kind of caravanfera of 
opinions, entertained a while, and then feat on pilgrimage; a man who 
has admired and difmitledyfiems with the fame fortunate facility withjwhich 
John Buncle found, adopted, married, and interred his jtucceffion of 
wives, each one being, for the time, not only better than all that went 
before, but the beft in the creation, Youadmire the veriatile aptitude of a 
mind fliding ipto fuccetlive forms of belicf in this intelleciual metempfy- 
chotis, by which it animates fo many new bodies of do@rines in their turn, 
And as none of thofe dying pangs, which hurt you in a tale of India, at- 
tend the delertion of each of thefe fpeculative forms which the foul has in- 
habited a while, you are extremely amused by the number of tranfitions, 
and eagerly atk what is to be the next; for you never deem the prefent 
ftate ot fuch a man’s views to be for permanence, unlefs, perhaps, when 
he has terminated his courle of believing every thing by ultimately believ- 
ing nothing. Even then, unlefs he is very old, or feels nates pride in being 
a iceptic, the conqueror of all fyftems, than heever felt in being the cham- 
pion of one; even then, it is very poflible, he may {pring up again, like a 
vapour of fire from a bog, and glimmer through new maze-, or retrace his 
courle through half of thofe which he trod before. You will obferve that 
no refpect attaches to this Proteus of opinion, after his denittia keegan 
multiplied; as no party expeé& him to remain with them, nor deem him 
much of an acquifition, it he fhould. One, or perhaps two, contiderable 
changes [this mode of {peaking, though altogether common, is not ftricily 
grammatical} will be regarded as figns of a liberal inquirer; and, there- 
tore, the party to which his firft or his fecond intelleQua! converfation may 
align him, willreceive him gladly. But he will be deemed to have ab- 
dicated the dignity of reafon, when itis found he can adopt no principles 
but to betray them; and it will be, perhaps, jutily fufpected that there is 
fomething extremely infirm in the ftructure of that mind, whatever vigour 
may mark tome of tts operations, to which a feries of very different and 
fometimes contraited theories can appear, in fucceffion, demontiratively 
true, and which imitates in fincerity, the perverfity which Petruchio only 
affected, declaring that which was veflerday, to a certainty, the fun, tobe 
to day, as certainly, the meon.” (Pp. 8S—90). ' -e 


We know not that our author’s fecond Effay, in depth and folidity 
of obfervation, or in excellence of compofition, is, at all, inferior 
to the firit, Lvery page of it difplays a very intimate knowledge of 
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the fiaeft fprings and movements of human nature. The different 
ingredients, features, and afpects both of a decifive, and of an inde- 
cifive character, are inveftigated and delineated with a malterly fill; 
and the whole is illultrated by a great variety of pertinent examples. 
Our readers, we are fure, will perufe this Eflay with much fatisfac- 
tion, though our limits forbid us to indulge in quotation. We have 
room for only one fhort fketch, which is, indeed, a ftriking one, 


« Lady Macbeth may be cited as a harmonious charafer, though the 
epithet feems firangely applied. She had capacity, ambition, and cou- 
rage ; and fhe willed the death of the king. Macbeth had (till more capa- 
city, ambition and courage; and he alfo willed the murder of the king. 
Bat he had, befides, humanity, generofity, confeience, and fome mealure 
of what forms the power of con{fcience, the fear of a (uperior Being. 
Confequently, when the dreadful moment approached, he felt an intup- 

grtable conflict between thefe oppotite principles, and when it was ar- 
rived, his utmoti courage failed. The worle part of his nature fell protirate 
under the power of the better; the angel of goodnels arretied the demon 


that gra(ped the dagger, and ‘would have taken that dagger away, if the 
pure demoniac firmnefs of his wife, who had none of thefe counteractive 


principles, had not thamed and hardened him to the deed.” (Pp, 173, 174). 


The author’s third Effay is particularly valuable, and examines 
what is called a Romantic chara&ter in a great variety of views. Mr, 
Fofter begins by remarking on the general bias, which is difcovered 
in thoughtlefs or fuperficial minds, of applying degrading and villify~ 
ing epithets without due regard to propriety or juttice. «Tt cofts no la- 
bour,” as he well obferves, *‘ and needs no intellect to pronounce the 
words foolifh, flupid, dull, odtous, abfurd, ridiculous.” (Vol. U.P. 1}. 
But many perfons, not fatisfied with terms fo vague, are gratified when 

they are furnifhed with words which, apparently at leaft, convey a more 
determinate kind of cenfure. “¢ Puritan,” he fays, ‘* was, doubt- 
lefs, welcomed as a term of moft lucky invention, when it was firft 
applied, in contempt, toa clafs of men of whom the world was not 
worthy.” (P. 3). The term, we fuppofe, was fometimes mifap- 
plied ; and, unqueftionably, among thofe who went by the name 
were numbers of worthy well meaning men. But the ftyle in which 
our author (peaks of them we cannot adopt. They were, certainly, 
pious and devout in their way ; but their piety was not of the genuine 
ftamp. Inttead of being amiable, humble and quiet, it was forbid- 
ding, boifterous, feditious and proud. ‘The ingenious author is 
equally angry with the ufe of the term Methodi/f, ‘* the vain and mae 
lignant fpirit,” he fays, ‘* which had defcried the elevated picty of 
the puritans, fought about, as Milton defcribes the wicked One in 
Paradife, for fome vehicle in which it might again, with facility, 
come forth to hifs at zealous Chriftianity, and in another lucky mo- 
ment fell on the term Method.” (P.6). To us this appears an 
unlucky fentence ; for, unlefs we have been grievoufly mifinformed 
the word Methodist was not originally impofed, by enemies, as a 


nickname or appellation of reproach, but fpontancoully chofen and 
appropriated 
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appropriated to themfelvesby Mr. Wefley and bis friends. ‘Facobinifm 
is another word which, in Mr. Fofter’ s eltimation, is frequently 
employed with no ditt: nétnefs of meaning. In a fimilar manner, 
the epithet Romantic is a itandard expreilion of contemptuous re- 
proach, though the clafs of ablurdities which it is meant to deride is 
Jeft fo un: lefined that it is not very ealy to fay how far they extend ; 
* and yet the word,” fays Mr. Totter, * /eems to difcriminate their 
character fo completely as to put them out of argument.” (P. 12). 

What then is to be underftood precifely by the term romantic, when 
applied to human character? Its obvious etymology refers to thofe 
qualities which characterized the perfons and tran factions difplayed in 
romances, Now ** the great | general diftinétion of the actors in thofe 
books and times has been,” {ays our author, 


« The afcendancy of imagination over judgment; and this is, therefore 
the main principle of every thing that may jutitly now be denominated ro- 
mantic in human character. P. eons of firong clear underttanding, and of 
little or fubordinate fancy, are never, in any great degree rom: ntic, You 
would Jaugh to hear, for inflance, of the romantic Dean Swit.’ > (Pp. 13, 


14). 

Our author then proceeds, in a very pleafing manner, to illuftrate 
this predominance of fancy over judgment. He traces its influence 
in thofe vifionary perfons who perfuade themfelves that they are re- 
ferved for a deftiny and courfe of life totally unlike the common con- 
dition of mankind ; and in thofe flattering hopes which parents are 
apt to indulge with regard to the future profpects of their children. 
Some wild reveries which were lately much in vogue, and which 
threatened us, in truth, with confufion and ruin, are finely expoied 
in the following paflage. 


* The fame charge of being unadapted to man feems applicable to the 
fpeculation of thote philolophers and philanthropitis, who have eloquently 
difplayed the happinels, and aflerted the practicability, of an equality of 
property and modes of life throughout fociety. Thole who re ally antici- 
pated and projected; the practical trial of the fyfiem, muit have forgotten 
on what planet thote apartments have been built, or thofe arbours were 
growing, in which they were contemplating fuch vifions. For, in thefe 
vilions, they beheld the ambition of one part of the inhabitants, the cratt 
or audacity of another, the avarice of another, the fiupidity or indolence 
of another, and the felfifinets of almoft all, as mere adventitious faults, 
fuperinduced on the character of the fpecies, and indantly flying off at the 
approach of better iniflitutions, which fhall prove, to the confufion of ail 
the calumniators of human nature, that nothing i is {Oo congenial to it as mo- 
deration and difintereliednels. However, it is but jult to acknowledge 
that moft of them have admitted the nece! fhty of fuch a grand transformation 
as to make man another being, previoufly to the adoption of the fyiidin, 
This isall very well. When the proper race of mea {hall come fiom U iiopia, 
the fyltem and polity may ve ry prope rly come along with them; or may 
be careful ly preferved here, in volumes more precious than thofe of the 
Sibyls, againtt their arrival. Till then the fober obfervers of the human 
character will read thele beautifil theories as romances, adapted to excite 
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farcaftic ridicule in their {plenetic hours, when they are difgufled with bu- 
man nature, and to produce deep melancholy in their benevolent ones, 


when they pity it.” (Pp. S2——3 4). 

Our author remarks that, in works of romance, fcarcely any rela- 
tion whatever is preferved between ends and means. Sometimes. 
the end propofed is fuch as:no means on earth can be fuppofed to ef- 
fect. At other times practicable objects are attained by means which 
bear no refemblance to thofe which muit be employed in the economy 
of real life. The imagination of fome men is conftantly carrying 
them into fairy ground “where they are employed (to ufe a common 
expreffion), in building caftles in the air. Such caftle builders are 
highly romantic. A man of this turn fteads in the new/papers, that 
an rcfaate of 20,0001. a year was lately adjudged to a labourer or pau- 

er. He immediately realizes as fplendid a fortune; for why fhould 
not he have the fame-good luck! A gentleman travelling by che mail 
coach, met with a molt interelting young lady, whom ‘he had never 
feen before: they were mutually enamoured, and were married in 
fix weeks. Our caftle builder, with rapture, anticipates a fimilar ad- 
venture, - This difeafe of the mind is uniformly inflamed where it al- 
ready exifts, and frequently produced where it did not previoufly exift 
by the reading of novels, On this fubject Mr. Fotter’s obfervations 


are moft fenfible. 


“ That clafs of filitious works called novels, though much more like 
real life than the romances which preceded them, and which are now, 
with a few corrections, partly come into vogue again, is yet full of thefe 
lucky incidents and - eee which are introduced as the chief means 
toward ultimate fuccefs. A young man without fortune, for inftance, 
is precluded from making his addretles to a young female ina {uperior fitua- 
tion, whom he believes not indifferent to him, until he can appreach her 
with fuch worldly advantages as it might not be imprudent or degrading for 
her to ascept. Now, how is this to be accomplithed?—Why, I fuppofe 
by the exertion of his talents in fome fair and practicable department ; and 
perhaps the lady, befides, will generoufly abdicate, for his fake, ra of 
the trappings and luxuries of rank. You really fuppofe [that] this is the 
plan? Lam forry [that] you have fo much lefs genius than a novel writer. 
This young man has an uncle, who has been ablenta long time, nobody 
knew where, except the young man’s lucky flars. During his ablence the 
old uncle has gained a Jarge fortune, with which he returns to his native 
land, ata time mol opportune for every one but a highw ayman; who at- 
tacks him ina path through a wood, but is frightened away by the young 
hero, who happens to come there at the inftant, to releue and recognife his 
uncle, and to bein return recogniled, and made the heir to as many thou- 
fands as the lady or her family could with, Muti not the reader think it 
very likely that he too has fome old uncle, or acquaintance at leaft, returning 
with a (hip load of wealth from the Eaft Indies, and very destread/e that the 
highwayman fhould make one fuch attempt more, and very certain that, in 
that cafe, he fhall be there in the nick of time to catch all that fortune 
fends? One's indignation i is excited at the immoral tendency of fuch le{- 
fons to young readers, who are taught to regard all /ober regular plans for 
compafling an objeét with difguft or defpondency, and to mule on improba- 
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bilities till they become foolith enough to expeét them, and to be me- 
lancholy when they find that they may expect them in vain. It is_unpar- 
donable that thofe pretended iniiructots by example fhould thus explode the 
calculations and exertions of manly refolution, deftroy the connexion be- 
tween ends and means, and make the reward of virtue fo depend on chance, 
that if the reader does not either regard the whole fable with contempt, of 
sromife himfelf [that] he thall receive the favours of fortune in tome timt- 
a way, he muft clofe the book with the conviétion that he may hang or 
drown himlelf as fo0n as he pleales ; that is to fay, unleis he has learnt from 
fome other fource a better morality and religion than thefe books will ever 
teach him.” (Pp. 45—45). 


But we mutt haften to Mr. Fofter’s laft Effay, which we might 
fuppofe intended to exhibit his religious principles ; though we are 
under the neceflity of faying that thefe principles are not very clearly 
exprefled, We have already obferved that he feems to be of Wefley’s 
connection. The title of this Eflay, indeed, might fuggeft that he 
belonged to that clafs of Evangelical ‘¢ True Churchmen,” who have 
lately made a figure in this Review. We fee no reafon, however, to 
believe that Mr. Fofter is a Calvinift of any defcription: in other 
words, we fee no reafon to believe that he embraces Calvin’s doctrine 
of predeftination, either in a moderate or in a high fenfe. Before we 
proceed it is proper to produce the evidence on which we ground this 
conclufion, 


‘« It would be going beyond my purpofe,” fays our author, “ to carry 
my remarks from the literary merits, to the mora! and theological charaéter- 
iftics of Chriiiian books; elie.a very firange account could be given of the 
injuries which the Gofpel has fuffered from its friends. You might often 
meet with a fyliematic writer, in whofe hands the whole wealth and variely 
and magnificence of Revelation fhrink into a meagre Init of doctrinal points, 
and who will let no verfe in the Bible fay a fyllable till it bas placed ite 
under ene of them. You may meet with a Chriftran polemic who feems to 
value the arguments for Evangelical Trath as an ailatlin values his dagger, 
and tor ie fame realon; with a descanter on the mvittble world who makes 
you dink of a Popifh Cathedral, and from the valgarity of whofe illumina- 
tions you are excellively glad to efcape tato the folemn twilight of faith; 
seuih agin zealot for a theory of the Divine Attributes, avhich seems to delight in 
rep eseuting the Deity as a dreadful king of furies, whofe dominton ts overfoadowed 
wun wenceance, whose music ts the yell of victims, and whose angels are transformed 
ata a legion of fiery dragons.” (Pp. 179, 190). 


No words could exprefs, we think, with more irrefiftible force, 
Mr. Fofter’s deteftation of Calvin’s theory, than thofe which we 
have here printed in Italics. Yet our au:hor is a moft {trenuous ad- 
vocate for what he calls Evangelical Religion. It is ftrange that he 
thouid not have thought it incumbent on him to tell us at once what 
he w Carrs by thefe terms. It is ftrancer ftill thar, 2're: reading the 
whole Liny, we find it ampofible to fay pree'fely what bis meanin 
is. He talks, indeed, agean and aga, of 1) hin€tions,”’ an 
or the © peculiar diflin ions,” of the Chi?) op . © Thefe,” 
be fays, ** are chicfly comorifed in th uiianity which, 
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among a large number of the profeflors of it, is denominated, ina 
fpecific fenfe, Evangelical.’ (P. 107). But he ought to have been 
tore explicit. A man of his information cannot be ignorant that 
every clafs of profetiing Chriftians confider their own view of Chrif- 
tianity as Evange/:cal; indeed if they did not, they could not pretend 
to be Chriftians at all. The term Evangelrcal, therefore, as expref- 
five of any particular fet of notions, is injudicioufly chofen, We 
know exactly the tencts of, the Calvinifts, of the Arminians, of the 
Roman Catholics, of the Socinians, &c. But our author himilelf 
is a luminous inftance of the ambiguity which may be concealed un- 
der this equivocal word Evangelical. It is, however, but juftice to 
obferve, that we have not difcovered, in Mr. Fofter’s volumes, any 
views of Chriftianity brought prominently forward to which we fhould 
greatly object. In one or two places he feems to confider the imme- 
diate agency of the Holy Spirit as the only caufe of all that is good 
inman, It is chiefly on this account that we have been led to fup- 
pole him a follower of Wefley. But, whatever his peculiar notions 
may be, they are never prop fed with arrogance or {pleen. , 

In tracing the caufes by which Evangelical Religion is often ren- 
dered unacceptabl. to perfons of cultivated tafte, our author difplays 
his ufual knowledge and ingenuity. We cannot attend him ftep by 
ftep ; but we lay before our readers the following paflage, with which, 
we doubt not, they will be highly pleafed. 


“ It was efpecially unfortunate, if fuch a man’s education was in the fociety, 
and undef the infpection and controul, of perfons, whether parents or any 
other friends, whofe religion was in a form fo unattractive to tafte. In 
that cafe the counteractive effect of aflociation mult have been almoft in- 
eeflant, after he had begun to acquire the more refined intellectual habits, 
which even this feeling of incongeniality would but incite him to cherilh 
and cultivate with fo much the more intereft, Thefe, perhaps, he began 
and continued to acquire from books of elegant fentiment, or philofophical 
refearch, which he read in ge oe of the advice or injunction to read 
none but works fpecifically religious. To fuch ftudies he has again and 
again returned, with an animated rebound from fyftematic common places, 
whether inculcated in private or in public inftruction, and has felt the full 
contraft between the tune of the moral {peculations or poetical vifions of 
genius, and the manner in which the truths of the Gofpel had been con- 
veyed. He was not ferious and honett enough to make, when in retire- 
ment, a candid cffort to abfiract thefe truths from the form in which they 
were thus unhappily exhibited, and try how they would appear in a better. 
He could eafily have transferred them into this better form; or at leaf, if 
he could not, he had bat a very {mall portion of that mental fuperiority, of 
which he was congratulating himfelf that his difgufts were an evidence. 
But his fenfe of the duty of doing this was, perhaps, le{s cogent from his per- 
ceiving that the Evangelical doétrines were inculcated by his relatives, with 
no le{s deficiency of the means of proving them true than of rendering 
them interefting, and he could eafily difcern that his inftruGors had received 
the articles of their faith implicitly from a clafs of teachers, or a religious 
community, without even a fubfequent exercife of reafoning to confirm 
what they had thus adopted. They believed thefe articles through the ha- 
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bit of hearing them, and maintained them by the habit of believing 
The recoil of his fee! 1s, there lore, did not alarm | his con Clence 


‘ 


thein. 
with the convict on of its being ab.olutely the truth of God, that under this 


uninviting form, he was reluciant to e ubrace. Unaided iby fucha convice 
tion, and unarmed with a force of rik ment fufhcient to mmpreis it, the 
feriou nes, perhaps, fomet 7 es, Fu igi red ie rou! nef{s, of his trie 1 ds, inc elfantly 
aiferting his mind to be ina oy ‘) condition till he thould think and feel exe 
a¢tly as they did, was litte likely to conc) hate his repugnance. When, 
fometimes their admonitions took the mild or pathetic tone, his reipect {or 
their piety, and his gratitude fos theu affectionate folicitude, had, perhaps, 
a momentary effect to make him earnettly wiih [that] he could abdicate 
every intellectual refinement, and adopt the entire atlemblage of their fecl- 
ings and ideas. But as the conti ict d VICWS, the rude livures, and the 
mixture of fyfiematic and illiterate Janguage recurred, bis mind would 
again revolt, ‘and ¢ mpel him to jay—this cannot, will not, be my mode 
of religion.” (Pp. 129-132). 

Our author very properly cenfures the ftyle in which religious in- 
ftruction ‘s often communicated. It is fre quently barbarous, vulg gar, 
and dfeufting. His idea ts right w hen he tays that it appears to him 
‘< that Chriitian do@rine fh ould be viven in that uncoloured neutral 
vehicle of expreffion which 1s adapt ed indiffer: ntly tocommon feiious 
fubjects ; which may, enasetart, be called the lan guage of generality ; 
and which fhould become peculiar on any onc fubje ct, on ot Be fo 
far as that fubjeCt has t: difpenfabl yle p: culiar terms.” (Ply But it 
is ce tuinly true that the mode of cxpreffion made ufe of ey thofe who 
are deemed Evan gclical, is widely different from the general ftandard of 
Janguage. It is diftinenifhed by a ftarch fy{tematic caft of phrafe- 
ology; ‘ infomuch” fays Mr. Fofter, ** that in reading cr hearing 
five or fix fentences of an Evangelic al difcourle, you afcertain the 
ichooi by the mere turn of expreflion, i independently of any attention 
to the quality of the ideas.” (P. 145). On this important topic we 
copy the following impredlive rededctions. 

“ The proofs of an - tellect fuperior, in fome fmall degree at leaf, 
the common level, accompanied by a mo derate fhare of ele g: ince and of cor- 
recinels, are requilite to eve n A th e lowe!? form of what can be deemed good 
wriling b yy Cu tivated and critical readers. It muft have either thefe come 
bined qu ‘ties, of an extraordinary mealure of one of them. Superlatively 
ftrony fenfe will den catia a performance excellent, or at leaft, able, 
writing in the abfence of all the graces, and notwithiianding a considerable 
Kegree of ine rrectnels. Below this pitch of fin; gle, or of combined 
ajuality, a boe k cannot, 1 a literary victw, pleafe, though its fub ject were 
the moft interetting upon e a ; and for acceptance, th erefos e, the fubject 
is unfortunate in Coming to thofe perfons in that book, A difpuftng cup 
will feem to inoil the fineft element which can be conveyed in it, though 
that were the nectar of imariostality. 

« Now, in this view, I fuppote it will be acknowledged, that the Evange- 
Hical caufe has not, on the whole, been happy in its pri odig ious lift of authors. 
A number of he Aton diiplayed a high order of excellence; but one re- 
grets, as to a much greater number, tha it they did not revere the di ipnity of 
their religion too.much to belet and fuffucate it with fi iperfluous offeriygs. 
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To you I do not need to expatiate on the character of the collective Chrit- 
wili have been obvious to you that a great many books 


tian library. It 
‘moi tub- 


fe rin the perc ct valy rar of Prous aathbort i, an allemblage of ihc 


ordinate materials that can be callkd thouylit, In laneuape tow yrovelling 
, " 
to be called tivle. Nowonly tupp ee aman, who has been convertant and 


+} ‘ ] > wal 
enchanted with the works of elo quence, retined (a re,or fdong reafon, to be- 


iter kvangeheal truth, and ia the outlet to mect witha 


come an eng birer aller i 
- Ss: ih martes light would the religion of Chroot 


number of books of this c 
inevitably appear to him, at be did not hud {qye happier delineations ot 


i?’ (Pp. i173—175). 


G 


Large as our quotations have : ady been, and obliged as we are to 
draw to a conclufton; we yet cannot quit the fubject of ill- written 
and injudicious works, on topics of religion, without laying before 
our readers one other paragraph from ths invenious Ellayitt, with 
which we need hardly obferve, that we mott cordiaily agree, 

“ Tt is quite unneceflary to fay, that the lili of excellent Chrithhan writers 
would be very confiderable. Butas to the vali mats of books that wou'd, by 
the confenting adjudgment of almoti all men ot liberal culavation, remain al- 
cannot help deploring the effect which they ouit 
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ter this deduct tron, One 
It would teem beyond all du 


have had on unknown thoufands ol peaders 
pute or auetion, that books = Shaagh even aflerting the cilential 
truthsot Chriitian ty, yet atte ily prec, le the fall mmpretion of its character, 
which exhibit its claims on admiration ; ee affection, with intipid teeblenets 
of Jentiment, or which cramp tts fimple majetty into an artiheral form, at 
once difforted antin mean, mult be ferouily projudic ial to the influence of this 
—— lubject, though it be admitted that many of them have fometimes 

parted a me afure of intiruction, and a mealure of confolation. ‘This 
jan might do, and yet convey very contra ted and imadequate ideas of 
the iubject at the fame time. There are a great many of them ito which 
an intelligent Chrifitan cannot look, without rejoicing: that they were not 
the books, or not alone the books, from which he received his impreijions 
of the glory of his religion, There are many which nothing would induce 
him, even though he did not maternally differ from them in ‘the leading ar- 
ticles ot his be ‘ef, to put into the hands of an inquiring young perton ; 
which he weuld be forry and alhamed to fee on the table of an intice ls aud 
flome of which he erevret: to think may ftill contribute tokeep down the ttand- 
ard of religious talle, if I may fo exprefs it, among the public intiructors of 
mankind. On the whole it would appear, that a profound veneration tor 
Chi ittianity would induce the with that, after a judic jous feleciion of books 


had been made, the Chrifiians alio had their Ca/y A Omar, and their General 


Anvou.” (Pp. 180—183), 

Mr. Fi fter is ieroany Sree to maintain that the greatc{t part of 
what is termed Polite Literature, by familiarity with which tafte is 
refined ; and the moral fentime wee are, in a great mealure, formed ; 
“is fatally hoitile to the religion of Chrift.” Ic introduces, he 
thinks, infenfi bly, a certain fet of opinions which are not in unifon 
with the principles of that religion, and trains the feeling to a habit 
alie from the Chriftian Spirit. And here he does not refer to wii- 


ters obvioufly and proteffedly irreligious, who have laboured to seduce 
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the judgment intoerror, and the paffions into view ; but to the general 
aflemblage of thole elegant authors who are held effential to a liberal 
education, and who are commonly regarded as favourable to both re- 
Jivion and virwue. It is modern literature too that he has principally in 
view ; though of the ancients he obferves that their writings ** have 
continued to operate till now with their own proper influence, that 
is, a correétly heathenith influence, in the very fight and prefence of 
Chriftianity on the minds of many who have admitted the truth of 
thar reljgion.”” (P. 185). He does not fuppofe us in any danger of 
adopting the fables of the Pagan mythology ; for moft readers are fuf- 
ficiently tired of Jupiter and Juno, of Apollo and Minerva. But 
the charatters and fentiments which the ancient hiftorians, biogra- 
phers, and poets lead us to admire are certainly not the characters and 
fentiments which are recommended by the religion cof Cbrift. Of 
our author’s criticifm on the Iliad we extra‘t a fhort {pecimen, con- 
taining obfervations as juft as they are refined. The reader of Homer, 
he fays, 


« Will find the mightieft firain of poetry employed to reprefent feroci- 
ous courage as the greatett of virtues, and thole who do not pollels tt as 
worthy of their fate—to be trodden in the dutt. He wall be taught, at 
leali nt will not be the fault of the poet if he is not taught, {o lorpive ali 
heroic (pirit for finding the fwectetit luxury in infulting dying pangs, and 
imagining the tears and defpair of dittant parents or wives, Fle wall be 
inceliantly called upon to worthip Revenge, the real Divinity of the Ihiad, 
in comparifon of which the thunder of Olympus is but a delpicable pretender 
to power. He will be taught that the moit glorious and enviable life is that 
to which the greateit number of other lives are made a facrifice ; and that it 
is noble in a hero to prefer even a thort life, attended by this felicity, toa 
long one which thould permita longer life alfo to others. ‘The dire Achilles, 
a bemg whom, t! he really exited, it had deferved a confpiracy of nations 
to chain or to fuflocate, is rendered intereting, even amidii the horrors of ree 
venge and detiruction, by the intenfity of his affection for his fricud, by the 
melancholy fublimity with which he appears in the funeral feene ot that 
friend, by one momentary inftance of fomething like compaflion, aud by his 
folemn references to his own approaching death. A reader who has even 
patled beyond the juvenile ardor of life, feels himfelf interefted in a man- 
ner that excites, at intervals, his own furprize, in the fate of this ftern 
deilroyer; and he wonders, and he withes to doubt, whether the moral 
that he is learning be, after all, exaétly no other than that the grandeft em- 
ployment of a great fpirit is the dettraction of human creatures. But this, 
miy dear trend, is the real and effective moral af the Iliad, after all that 
crilics have fo gravely written about leiJons of union, or any other fubordi- 
nate moral inttructions, which they dilcover, or imagine in the work. Who 
but critics ever thought or cared about thele inftructions ? Whatever is the 
ehiefand grand impreflion made by the whole work, on the ardent minds 
which are mofttulceptible of the influence of poetry, that is the real moral ; 

nd Alexander, and, by reflection from him, Charles X11. correatly received 
the genuine in{piration.” (Pp. i90—192), 


On modern authors our ingenious Effayift is particularly fevere. To 
the Polite Literature of a country he does not affign any clafs of writers 
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dire€tly theological. That fchool of thinking and of tafte in 
which cultivated minds are generally bred contitts of poets, moral 

philofophers, hiftorians, effayitts, and the writers of fiction. Ai) 
rhefe he aflerts, with very few exc eptions, inculeate maxims and 
fentiments which are far from being in unifon with genuine Chrifti- 
anity. It will probably nota little furprize our readers to find Addi- 
fon and Johnfon accufed of being hoftile to Evangelical Religion. 
Our author complains that the many ferious eflays i in the Spectator 
have not more of what he calls ‘* a Chriftian tinge ;” and he alleges 
that the company with whom Addifon aflociated would have greeted 
him with a perfect ftorm of ridicule, when he entered one of his ce- 
lebrated coftee-houfes, on the day after he fhould have publifhed, in 
the Spetator, a paper, for inftance, on the necefflity of being de- 
yoted to the fervice of Jefus Chrift. "The mind of Addifon, our au- 
thor thinks, was not {trong enough to encounter fuch ridicule. “That 
of Johnfon, however, he acknowledges was; yet he thinks that 
Johnfon was not fufficiently familiar with the fimplicity of f vange- 
lical truth. From the writings of this illuftrious moralift, Mr. disseny 
has quoted two fhort paflages, which he thinks jultifies this charg 
and as they are fhort we give them to our readers. ‘‘ the fick chi im- 
ber is a fcene, where the higheft and brighteft of mortal beings finds 
nothing left him but the confcioufnefs of his innacence.”” (Rambler. No. 
48). ** Sorrow is not that repentance of crimes, for which, how- 
ever, irrevocable, our reas has promited to accept it as an afone- 
ment.” (Do. No. 47}. We would d:ffer from Mr. Fofter with re- 
fpectt ; but we nonin fee in thefe phrates ot Johnfon no dangcrous 
dorine. Our author feems to think that they exclude the proper 
atonement or fatisfaction of Chrift. If fo he is, furely, under a mile 
take. The phrafes themfelves imply no fuch meaning; and we 
know, befides, with the utmoft certainty that no man was ever a 
firmer believer than Johnfon in that fundamental tenet of the Chrif- 
tian faith. 

We fhall briefly advert to two other charges advanced by our author 
againft this clafs of our writers. He fays that they ‘* commonly re- 
prefent eternal felicity as the pure reward of merit ;” and that they 
recommend ** Anti-Chriftian motives to a¢tion.” (P. 275). He in- 
ftances in the ** love of praife,” orof human applaufe. But in talk- 
ing comparatively of human conduct, it is not very eafy to avoid 
either the notion or the term of merit; and, in our fridtures on Mr. 
Overton’s work, we have fhewn that this expreflion involves no he- 
refy, and is no way derogatory to the merits of Chrift. With regard 
to the love of praife, we wonder what fhould have led Mr. Fofter to 
regard it asan Anti-Chriftian motive; for we think that it is fully 
fanctioned and approved in the books of both the Old and New Tet- 
taments. Onthe whole, we fuppofe that the following fentence will 
be reckoned uncommonly and unjuftly fevere. 


“ At the clofe of this review of our fine writers, it appears to me a moti 
melancholy confideration that fo many accomplified and powerful minds 
thould 
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fhould have been in a world, where the noble{t caufe, which that world 
ever faw, was inviting their alliftance, and that this caule fhould have 
vainly iought even their neutrality. They are gone into eternity with the 
guilt relitug on them of having employed their genius, as the magicians 
their enchantineats agalift Mok. s, to counteract the Saviour of the world>” 


(P. 26y). 


A Letter from the Archbifbcps and Bijfbops of the Province of Dublin to 
Ais Haunefs Pius VI.cn the € ‘onfait ution ANNIUNCI Ne he Condemnation 
of the Errars of the Synod of Pifloria with the Anfwer which they re- 
ceived by arder of his Holiz fi. Te chich is added a Letter jrom 


the Sac red Congres ration of Propaganda Fide to the Evcclefaftical 


Trutecs on: Me be frablijhy Me and R Neguial ‘ons of the R ayal Catiege J 
S/. Paw» 1ck “at Maynoth; with the Anfwer cf the Trufees to the 
faid Brief. and the e, gant ariel nal Latin as za “was printed by the 
College Printer, by order of the Trufleess 12zmo, Pr. 47. od. 


Coghlan, London. 1797. 


H{S very thore pamphlet, with a very long title-page, came 

— to our hands by chance: and as, among other things, it 
fhews, in the teeth of the advocates for Popith emancipation, that 
the Caurch of Rome has not changed her doctrine refpecting the per- 
fecution of heretics, and her difpenfing powerg we think it neccflary 
to tuke fome notice of its contents. We pafs over the epiltle of Arch- 
bithop Troy and his fuftragans to the Pope, on their receiving his con- 
demnation of the doctrines of the Synod of Pittoria, and the anfwer 
of the prejident of the congregation propaganda fide 5 though many 
things in both merit animadverfion: and proceed to that Prefident’s 
Letter to the Truitees of the College of Maynooth, and to. their reply. 
Both of thefe wil! prove by the molt undeniable inferences, that the 
above unfocial and dangerous tenets are, at this day, the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, and of her faithful children the RiCEReeny ot 
Jreland. ‘The Prefidens, in nis official letter, fanclioned by the Pope, 
alter deliring them to:pay attention to the morals of the ftudents under 
their care, comes next to the point of dodtrine. 


The next obj)e@ of your paftoral care will be to pravide for the young 
candidates for holy orders the wholefome food of found doétrine to be by 
them tran{mitted to the next generation which will be the beft means you 
can employ to prevent the introduction or the propagation of pernic 1eu 
errors among your flocks. “ 


. P a ! 4 la . ' 
And that this doctrine may be the found doétrine of the Church 
of Rome, he points out in the following paragraph the pure fource 
from whence that found doGtrine is to be drawn. 


As » thea ati - ss ° ’ 
“As many cry ay pots.s are itil treated problematically in the 
hae son that either tide of the quettion may be maintained without the 
imputation of error or a breach of peace, it will behove you to direct the 


attention of the jiudents te fuch authors as have treated the fubject. Your 
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choice will naturaily be directed to thole two great luminaries of the Church, 
Aultin an dl as ju Mas. After the moti diliges nt rnveltiyation, the y have dc- 
livered optmons which have been revered by the wileft men of all countries 
and all ages, and have been factioned by the approbation of the Apoitolie 
See.” 

He concludes with faying that fludents, thus in@ructed, ** will ex- 
cite the admiration of their opponents, ahd will induce them to glorify 
God in truth and in fpirit te which, in plain language, is neither more 
nor lefs, tnan that i: will enable them to pervert cvery Proteflant in 
Ireland to the Popith faith ! 

Thus far the Prefident of the Propaganda, Let us next fee how 
Archbifhop ‘Troy and his juffragaus cchu back the ientiments of the 
Prefident. 


In the infru@ion of youth, the hopes of the fanétuary, it will be of 
great importance to put belore them the Yay olefome food of sonad doctrine, 
us your Lminence very ju (tly obferves, and to caution Aves In aganit neNious 
and (ul Ipected | nalions. Phi y muit be taught to refrain "Wied (rivial and 
contentious dileutlion, In thole queitions which are treated problemati- 
cally, the open ons of Audtin and Thomas Aquinas, whole doctrine bas cle 
tained the higheit commendations of the Aporiolic See, will be the fates 


euldes in their inveltivations.” 
b ud i sy ne ‘ Me 


We juft ftop to obferve that the concluding fentence of this extract 
isin the Enetith tranflation a ve ery famnt copy of the Latin: ** Sr, 
Aultin, and his moit faithful interpreter St. Thomas,” are both de- 
prived of their Saint/hip in the tranflation: and the indeeifive words 
SSeoill be the fafe/} guides In thetr ot phy waa meit away the {i (rouge 
and decided expreflion of the original, ‘* Aas, ta ngaam duces et magi ftros 
in esujmads queeftienrous, amplectan (as a f indi curahimus:”” which 
is literally S*we wif take care that their doctrine /ba// be embraced 
and followed, as they are our guides and doctors in queltions of the 
kind.” 

Let us now fee what ts the do@rine of thefe two luminaries of the 
Romifh Church, (fo warmly recommended at this day in the official 
letter of the Propa; sanda Prefident, and fo fer vently adopted as their 
guiding flars by the Irifh bifhops) with refpect to perfecution and the 
difpenting and de poling power, 

St. Auitin, in a lone letter ad Bonifacium, recommends perfecution, 
by arguments indeed the mott defpicable, and by a moft ridiculous 
and monftrous perverfion of Scripture. ‘* Schifmatics cry out (be 
foys) did Chrift ever make ufe of force, or compel anyone? He ccr- 

tainly did—I give them St. Paul as an example—C hrift, they mult 
acknowledge, “frft compelled, and then inftructed himt.” We will 
venture to peo nounce that this Saint’s sdentification of the conversion of 


St. Paul with the perfecution of the Church of Rome, however it may 





* fp. 50, ad Bonilactum. 
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be taught, cannot be believed even by the Profeffors of the College of 
Maynooth ; and that the pupils mult have their underftanding com- 
pletely difciplined by the fcourge of authority, before they can {wal- 
low the abfurdity. This Saint, this Dux et Magiffer, quotes Scrip- 
ture here with as much propriety as the Doétors of the Sorbonne in 
the reign of Charles 1X. who tell us that the extermination of here- 
tics is undeniably a Scripture deétrine, ¢* as it is written in the Book 
of Judges that Sampfon fet fire to the tai!s of 300 foxes ; by which 
foxes are plainly typified unto us the faid heretics, whom we ought to 
eorreé? and punith capitally.” 

St. Thomas is, indeed, the faithful interpreter of his precurfor 
Auftin ; here Dr. Troy and his Suffragans have told the truth: the 
Saint himfelf fhall confirm their verity on this point. He lays it 
down as an axiom that ‘a heretic, if he obftinately perfitt in his herefy 
after a firlt and fecond admonition, is firlt to be anathematifed, and 
then put to death.” (2da. 2dx. quett. 11ma.) In his happy quotation 
of Scripture in confirmation of his axiom, he vies with his leader 
Auftin. The quotation is from the vulgate tranflation of the roth 
verfe of the 3d chapter of St. Paul’s Epiitle to Titus, “ Hereticum 
hominem, poft primam et fecundam correptionem devitz.” The 
laft word, devita, he has chofen, in the face of the meaning of the 
original Greek®, and in oppofition to the undoubted meaning of the 
Latin verb, to tranflate, by implication, £17, pue to death, exterminate, 
inftead of avoid, rejeé?.—But what fignifies the perverfion ot Scripture, 
when the perfecuting ductiines of the Church are to be eftablifhed, as 
we are told that the latter is ** the /rvely breaft of Chrifi,” the former 
only **iifelefs ink t.” Orv of what importance is a text of St. Paul, 
when weighed in the balance with an axiom of St. ‘Thomas! 

As to the other doctrine of the Church of Rome, the di/penfing and 
dep:fing power, it is taught in the cleareft and molt decifive manner by 
St. Thomas, the Doctor whom the Prefident of the Propaganda re- 
commends tothe Irifth Popith bithops, and to the protctlors of the 
College of St. Patrick 2t Maynooth, as the immaculate fource of found 
doctrine ; whom the Irith Poptth bithops declare they will follow as 
their guide and Doétor, and whole do@rines they pronounce the 
“will take care jail be embraced and followed!” This Door of 
the prefent Popifh Church in Ireland tells us that although the Chriftian 
foldiers obeved the commands of Julian the Apoftate, it was only be- 
eaufe the Church at that day had not the power of bridling the civil 
mag iftrates (terrenos principes compescendi) but that the real doétrine 
of the Church, which, of courfe, is tobe aéted upon whenever fhe has 
pewer, is delivered by Gregory VII. in a council at Rome. ‘+ We, 
following the ftatutes of our piedeceffors, do, by our apoftolic autho® 
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sity, abfolve all thofe from their oath of fidelity, who are baund to 
* excommunicated pesfons either by fidelity or oath—till the cxcommu- 
nicated perfons have made proper fatisfaction.”’ 

We recommend thefe plain faéts to the confideration of thofe very 
candid gentlemen, who, both in and out of parliament, make old ta- 
ther Time fpeak the language of Moliege’s Mock Doctor, ** Nous 
avons change tout cela.” It appears that, like the Do@tor, they 
fpeak without book ; and that Time has made no change in the doc- 
trines, though the practice is happily cramped by exifting circum- 
ftances; while the true children of Rome exclaim inwardly with St. 
Thomas, ‘ Ecclefia non habet poteftatem terrenos principés compef- 
cendi!” We would likewife venture to recommend to the above- 
mentioned very candid gentlemen, a little attention to the fubject in 
debate : it is in its confequences of the highe{t importance. Above 
all, we would earneftly intreat them, for their own fakes, not to boatt 
of their ignorance, while they prouounce mo® decidedly on the mat- 
ter in difpute. Whoever does fo, whoever fets out with faying that 
his habits, &c, have never led him to confider a queftion which depends 
on facts, on a knowledge of times paft, as well as of the prefent, and 
at the fame time magifterially decides upon it, inflead of convidtion, 
will produce ridicule; ** ri/u populum guatit.” 

We had no thoughts of looking into St. ‘Thomas for any thing 
more than what belonged to the two queftions of perfecution, and of 
the difpenfing and depofing power: but, in turning over his volumin- 
ous work, we fturnbled on a variety of matter, which, as we had not 
dealt deeply in the ftudy of the ScAgolmen, incited firft of all our afto- 
nifhment, and afterwards, our indignation and abhorrence. ‘That the 
Church of Rome, at this day, and at a time when men, who call 
themfelves Proteftants, are endeavouring to perfuade us that the old 
follies, abfurdities, and iniquities of the fchools are done away, that 
time and knowledge, in fpite of the wou'd-be fucceffor of St. Peter, 
in fpite of St. Auftin and St. Thomas, and in fpite of the prefent fin- 
ful truftees (and future faints) of the college of St. Patrick, have 
obliged it to lower its tone, and to envelope what it is determined not 
to change, in a tenfold difguife, fhould have recommended this Schoo! 
man, and Popifh faint as the repofitory of knowledge and doétrine, is 
inconceivable. But it is {till more inconceivable that the Irifh Popith 
bifhops (confidering the circumftances in which they ftand, and in 
deed in any circumftanccs) fhould have publifhed this mandate, alone 
with their filial and hearty acquiefcence, and thus have expofed their 
nakednefs and their fhame. 








a ee 


* He takes care, in the fame place, to te!l us that all heretics are excom- 
municated perions: ergo, to {peak in the ftile of St. Thomas, it is only be- 
caule the Popith Church of Ireland has not power, that Geo. IIL. an exco- 
municated perfon, now fits upon the Throne. Vid. Qda. 2de. queit. 12. 
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Were we to recite all the follies, impertinences, and grofinefs of & 


this Dux et Aagifler of the College of St. Patrick, a volume not lefs 
than his own would be eceffary ; ; we fhall content ourlelves with 
yin before the public one or two, 

Proteftants ref{t fatisfied with the litele that is faid of angcls in the 
Holy Scriptures, knowing that if more had been neceffary fora Chrif- 
tian, more would have be n reveale Not fo St. Thomas: he is as 
werd acquainted with the hierarchy “f angels as the divines of the Col- 

lege of Se. Patrick are with the numerous gradations in the Romith 
hierarchy. He can tell you how they think and how they act with as 
much minutenefs and ceitainty as the members of the coll: ‘ce could 

anatomife the thoughts, and paint the datly exertions of min id, of one 
of their own Rddlnate ; he informs us that the Jyever orders of angels 


are the guardians of individuals, that archangels preiide over provinces, 
principal ties over human nature at large, powers over devils, and that 
dominions are entrufted with the care of intérior angels. That each in- 
dividual bas OMY one guardian angel ; but that a prelate, befides this 
guardian angel, is iMuminated by an archangel, or a principality. That 
angels fum: times fi ght (pugnant) in the caule of their particular eharges 
—ti yat the fame guardian ange! ferves both for the mother and child, 


while it remains in the wor: nb with an et cetera without end of angelic 


matters equally certain and edttying.* 

Pafling from this tranfcendent ‘Tubjed, the Doctor deigns to tréat 
of mere mortal and carnal affairs, which he handles, to all appearance, 
con amore. iis inveftigation of ee paffion of the fexes, his minute 
delineation of its payfcal effedls (in order, no dcubt, that the Confeffor 
may be mat {ter of bis ful ject, may be able to get to the bottom of thefe 
mytlerious matters, that he may ‘afcertain the appropriate penance) is 
likely, inftead of tending to purity of life, either in the young con- 
fefiors, or their penitents, to produce # a plentiful race of St. Thomas— 
begotten Irifhmen, who may be afterwards moulded by the elder 
pri {ts, who are pail the labours of the younger, into an excellent re- 
volution ary army of the Church, by the help of the faint’s doétrines 
of perfecution and the difpenfing and depofing power, The article 
in St. Thomas de Virginitate, Luxuria, de Ofcuiis, &c. are convincing 

roofs of what we here advance, Upon thefe we permit the Do&ors 
of Oxford and Cambridze, and thofe who have attained a dotorial 
age, to calt their eyes. But, however proper the minute examination 
of thefe tick hi h quettions may be thought by the Church of Rome, 
and the truftees of the Colleze of St. Patrick, however neceflary they 
may deem them to the i inftruction of the r ftudents who afpire to the 
honour of the Confeflor’s chair, in order that they may be able 
fearch out and ciicriminate all the variety of fhades of the fexual nal. 
fion in their male and temale penitents » We pronounce our VETO to 





— 


* Thom. Aquin. Summa, Ima. pars, queft. 106—113, where the reader 
will nnd many things equally extraordinary and edifying. The Various ar- 
ucleg ov tic \ oto ‘lat y, and they are miahy, are highly worth 'y of peruls al. 
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the perufal of them by any freshman, undergra'uate, &c. in either 
Univerfity. As to the members of the Scotch Univerfities, they are 
{o devoted to metaphyfics, to what they call the ftudy of mind, that, 

like St. Paul in certain circumftances, they hardly know whether they 
are in or out of the body, or indeed w hether they have a body; ; they 
therefore may venture to take a peep at thele phytical queflions; yt, 
perhaps, it would be prudent even for them to abftain from the pe- 

rufal. 

The obvious conclufion to be drawn from this fmall pamphlet, thus 
imprudently fent into the world, is, that no change has taken place in 
the Church of Rome with regard to the doétrines inimical to Pro- 
teftant governments: and that the is now, as formerly, deeply tinged 
with the folly and grof{nels of the ages of darknefs. The court of 
Rome, and the lrifh Popifh hierarchy, here flatly contradict their 
Popith and Proteftant de fenders in this country, declaring their Church 
to be unchanged and wiechangeable. 


Report of the Trial at Bar o of the > Hon. Mr. Suftice Tobnfon, one of the 
Juftices of his Majefty sa urt of Common Pleas in Ireland, for a 


Libel, in the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, the 223d Day of 


November, 1805. Prp.122. 25. 6d, Butterworth, Lomion ; 
Burnfide, Dublin. 1806. 


IE trial of a Fudge for a lide? is fomething fo perfectly novel, in 
J our Courts of Jultice, as to excite the public attention in aver 
extraordinary degree. “The mind of an Englifhman is fo apt to affo- 
ciate every thing that is jait and honourable, and dignified, and praife- 
worthy, with fuch a charater, that it revolts with horror from the 
contemplation of a charge, the obje& of which is to Qx on it every 
quality of an oppofite nature. And in exact proportion as this horrer 
isexcited, will be the rigid circum{pection, the fcrupulous nicety, 
with whi chi it will examine the proofs of an accufation, fo foul, and 
fo heinous, when preferred apainit a pe:fonage of this defcription. It 
is in this temper, and with thefe feelings, that we fate down to pe- 
rufe this trial, which, on various accounts, we confider as one of the 
molt important that have occurred for ‘many years paft. Important 
certainly it is, as it affe&ts the character of a Judge, till now unim- 
peached, of a Judge,-who, before he was appointed to that high fitu- 
at ia at coutedavee’ and refponfibility, had holden different pofts of 
importance, and had difcharged the duties of each, with honour and 
inte arity unqucttioned and unqueftionable. But it is of ftill greater 
Saget as it concerns the general adminiftration of criminal 
Juftice in this count ry, the rules of evidence, and the verdicts of juries. 
And all thefe, in our eftimation, are moft deeply implicated in the 
trial before us, 
This ¢ cafe, however, differs from moft profecutions fer fimilar 


offences, inafmuch as no queftion arufe refpecting the libel itielf— 
that 
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chat is, whether it was or was nota libel; it being admitted to be a 
tibel as well by the defendant as by the profecutor. ‘The only points 
tor confideration, then, were, whether this libel was written by Mr. 
fultice Jobnfon, and whether it was publifhed by him, as averred, 
in the county of Middletex. Cur obfervations on this lacter part will 
be bricf; but on the former, from the confeguence attached to it, we 
fhal) expatiate fomewhat at large. In order to comprefs wk we 
have to fay on the fubject into as fmall a compals as poffible, as wel! 
as to fet the quettion (ftripped o ot all extraneous matter) in a clear 
oint of view, we fhall vive that part of the evidence which goes to 
prove or to difprove the fact of authorfhip, in oppotite columns, Our 
readers will then be able to juds re of its weight, and, at leaft, as com- 
etent to decide on it, as che jury before whom it was tried. 

It would be the height of prefumption in us to affert, in oppofition 
to the unanimous opinion of the four Judges, that the cafe, cited by 
the Counfel, of the feven Bifhops, was an analogous cafe ; or that 
the fact of the libel being publifhed in Middlefex, by the agency, or 
inflrumentality of the defendant, was not proved. But it would be de- 
teltable hypocri/y in us to fupprefs our opimicn on the fubjeét; and 
not to fay, that after the moft attentive peruial of the arguments of 
Countel, and of the fentiments of the Judges, we cannot, for the 
Lie of us, difcover any difference in the principle of the two cafes ; 
ner can we perceive that the glden rule of law, requiring the be/t 

exadence of Which the nature of the cafe will admit, was obferved in the 
tery unfatisfactory proof of publication adduced on this extraordinary 
trial. The Judyes feem to have thought it important, in confidering 
the application of the cafe of the teven Bifhops to the prefent cafe, 

sat the remonttrance prefented by thefe prelates to the King was ns 
el, But that, with humble dcference we contend, had nothing to 
éo with the queftion, Whether, in potnt of law, it was or was not 
a libel, did not fienity a ftraw, as tothe argument built on the pro- 
ceedings, lt was fuficient that it was then deemed a libel; and the 
enly port for contideration was, whether the proof of publication in 
Middlefex, required in that cule, was not that kind of proof which 
had not been fupplicd in the prefent cafe, the ugh ind ‘iipenfibly nc- 
ceffury to fuppore the charee. The Judges de cided 0 hat it was not;— 
we bow to their authoricy ;~-though we cannot agrce with their con- 
elufion, 

Before we proceed to give the evidence, on both fides, relating to 
the Mt, of Jute Jc tule nites the author of the libel, we {hall 
ftate the canditun of the different witneifes, as colleéted trom their 
own dypoftions 5 and the neecflity of this ftatement our readers will 
immediatly acknowlecee, ina cafein which much, very much in- 
deed, depended on comparative credibility. 

‘he witnefles for the Crown were four in number; viz.—1. Mr. 
Ri ichagd Waller, Solicitor ta the Com mii lJioner's of Cufioms in Ireland ;— 

. My. Charics Ormiby, an Attorney ; s—3. Mr. Je fhua Nunn, * Se- 
wn R. omg nore Meer of the Court of Exchegii is one of the Deputies there, 

and 
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and one of the Secondaries there;—4. Mr. John Edwards, Saliciter to 
the Revenue. 

The witnefles for the Defendant were five in number; viz.—tr. Sir 
Henry Jebb, a Phytician ;—2. Dr. Hodgkinfon, Senior Fellow of the 
Univerfity of Dublin ;—3. Mr. Archdale, a Solicitor ;—4. Mr. John 
Giffard, the moft ftaunch defender of the King and Conttitution, in 
Church and State, and the moft ftrenuous oppofer of traitors and 


rebels ;*—5. Mr. Cailidy, formerly an Apothecary. 


Evidence for the Profccution. 
Mr. Richard Waller: 

Q. Do you believe that (the firlt 
letter) to be the hand-writing of 
Mr. Jultice Johnion? 

A. I do, Sir. 

Q. Have you any the leaft doubt 
that it his hand-writing ¢ 

A. I do not feel that I have a 
doubt in my mind but it is his hand- 
writing. 

Q. As to the body of the letter 
you fay you entertain no doubt of it? 

A. Indeed, Sir, | have as little 
dou >t as any man can have on any 
ject. 

Q. Have you examined, with 
eyual care that paper? (the fecond 
letter)—have you the fame opinion 
of that as of the other? 

A. I have no doubt; I entertain 
as little doubt it is the hand of Mr. 
Juitice Jobnfon, as I can on any fub- 
jet whatever. 

In his crosseexamination Mr. Waller 
faid he naa not teen the fudge write 
fince June, 1801. 

Q. [| would beg of you to look at 
thele papers, they leem to me re- 
markably well-written; did Mr. 
Juitice Johnion always write fo clear- 
ly and fo neatly as that? 

A. No, he did not. 

Q. His opinions were not fo writ- 
ten ? 

A. Not quite fo {mall. 

Q. Nor quite jo fair? 








Evidence for the Defence. 

Sir Richard Jebb examined. He 
fiated, that he had been extreme- 
/y intimate with Judge Johnfon 
tor about thirty years; had been 
conftantly in the habit of correfpond- 
ing with him, every week; and had 
been “ intimately acquainted with his 
hand-wr iting for twenty years constantly, 
down to the jresent time.” 

Q. Look very carefully at thefe 
papers, becaule you cannot have 
feen them before. From your know- 
ledge of his hand-writing, do you be- 
lieve this (the firft letter) to be his 
hand-writing ? 


A. | do believe this is not the 


hand-writing of Judge Johnion. 

Q. Look at this (the fecond let- 
ter). 

A. This ftrikes me to have lefs 
fimilitude than the other. 

Q. Is that hand-writing a lefler 
or fairer hand than Judge Johnfor 


‘writes? 


A. His hand in general was larger 
and freer, and the turns of the long- 
tailed letters are different from his. 

Q. krom your idea of his hand- 
writing, by leeing it for fo long @ 
period, do you think thisds his hand- 
writing ¢ 

A. My belief is, that it is not. 

QQ. Your belief is not founded on 
comparifon ? 

A. No, trom my long knowledge 
of his habit of writing. 





* We do not collect this from the depofition of this honourable man, but 
from our perfonal knowledge of his conduct and chara@ter. But of this 


more hereafier. 
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Evedence for the Prosecution. 


A. His yeneral hand was free, 
but more like the words 
Tre and.” 

(N.B. Thele words were written 
in que a diferent hand.) 

Q. Youadmit this writing is much 
more fat and tmall than ese generat 
hand of the Learned Judge ¢ 

A.. lt is much fairer and (maller 
than lis OmmMmon writing. 

Me. Charles Orutfby examined;— 
he (rates, that he had known the 
Judye 20 vears, and had feen bim 
very often write franks, aud had alfo 
feen OpmMsons of his writing. 

Q. Be 
ther you believe that (the tirtt letter) 
to be Mr. Jullice Jobaion’s hand- 
writings 

A. The general tenor T do appre- 
hend to be his hand-writuig.—Vhe 


iO good as to tel) us whie- 


pei ral body | apprehend to be 
his writing, The general writing 
{ol the lecond letter) | beheve to 
be his hat d-writing, from the velit 
Ypinton l Can lorin. 
Ci sf-OX aN ? i. 
. «). ! 
feeing his corrected pleadings? 
A. Yes; and I have had tranks 
¢ I 79 , lie , 1, ! 
rom lim before he was a Judge; 
and have feen lits lignature tince 
wasa Judge, luch asa fignature to 
affidavits; but I do not recollect 
fleeing any of lis letters immediately 
alter he was a J 
QQ. Wasthe character of lishand- 


ret ry, by ge { a heart een 
Wwrittny to the ¢ reste Pi 


Uuve, 


‘ 


corn & as that ? 
A. Thay were rat 
ha df 


written more clole ; 


her of a loofer 
than this—this feems to be 
but the « aling 
of the letters is the lame, particular- 
fy the letter 1: and the carrected 
pleads: ys Wiis [ thier a W idey bat d, 
Vhegletter I], in particular, is like the 
letter he figns his name Johnion. 
The hand-writ Ne to ODINIO} Ss. Or 
pleadin 
fcattered 
QQ. As large as the hand to plead- 


Was Wilal l Cail A more 
| 


Bea 
Hand, 





‘¢ Affairs of 


Judge’s writing 


You had an opp tunity of 


Evidence for the Defence. 

Q. I think | undertt od you to 
have faid, that your acquaintance 
with his hand-writing has gone on 
without mterruption ¢ 

A. There never has 
hour’s interruption, 

Lia has cross-e.vanination, SirR. Jebb 
fatd, thatthe hand-writtng of the het- 
ers was “very dilliinular to Judge 
Johnicn’s,” but that a = man lets 
acquamited than himfelf with the 
might think there 
refemblance: 

the fudge 

| 


been an 


: vy 
Was tome general 

—that he had Iced 
write ©“ to crowd as much in 
as he could,” a briel, and 
that ‘© on all oceations” be had “teea 


and on 


him write a larger and treer hand. 

Dr. Hodgkinion examined. He 
fiated himitelt to be nearly rel ited to 
the Judge, to have correfponded 
with him, “without mterraption,” 
for *§ upwards of twenty years,” and 
to have feen him trequently write. 

Q. From your general knowledge 
of his characler of writtag, do you 
believe that to be his hand-w riting? 
(hhewing hum the tiril letter). 

A. Ido not believe it to be his 
hand-writing. 

Q. Look at the other 
letter). 

A. This ts 80 totally a ath 


- ’ ? } ° a 
particularly at the beginning of it, 


‘the fecond 


\ 


? 
nf 4 a 7; /, 


Pa } 
e > 
not his hand iting, as | believe, 
Cross-e ‘ imation, 
Q. With refpect to the firlt, you 


} 


feemed to fake pains to look over it 

A. I did fo, becaufe an abtiract 
piece of writing of this kind being 
produced to me now, for the firlt 
time, ata diiiance from my own 
country, itis necelfary that L jieud 
carefully examine it, and eipeciaily 
as at firit view it has fome ceneral 
appearance. 

Q. You was at the fame diftance 
from your hative count: y when you 
looked at the fecond paper, 1 
therefore why did vou take ‘els time 
im looking at it than at the frst? 
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Evidence for the Proseciutior. 

A. No, this feems to be a con- 
tracted hand. 

Q. He wrote a worle character in 

leadings ? 

A. It wasa looler and a larger 
hand, and not written with the care 
which appears in this, of putting fo 
much on the paper. 

lothua Nunn, examined. — He 
Rated, that he had known the Judge 
{ince 1792, that he had teen him 
write frequently, that he knew the 
character of bis hand-writing, and 
that he had examined the letters, 
containing the libel, before. 

Q. Tell me whether you believe 
that (the firlt letter) to be in the 
bhand-writing of Mr. Jultice Johnton? 

A. I do believe this to be of the 
hand-writing of Mr. Juilice Johnifon, 

Q. Do you believe that (the fe- 
cond letter) to be the hand-writing 
of Mr. Jultice Jobnfon? 

A. I do, Sir. 

In his cross-examination Mr. Nunn 
faid he had not teen the Judge write 
fince June, SOL. 

Mr, John Edwards examined. He 
flated himtelf to have been clerk to 
the Collector to the Revenue from 
1794 to 1802; that is, from the 
age of 16 to 24, that he had had 
frequent opportunities of teeing the 
Judge’s writing, and that he sujfosed 
he could form a judgment whether a 
paper was his writing or not. 

Q. Do you believe it (the firft 
letter) to be his hand-writing ? 

A. I do, Sir, from the opinion that 
{can form; to the beft opinion I can 
form, I believe it to be Mr. Jufiice 
Johnton’s hand-wiiting. 

Q. Seeing the general charaéter 
of the hand-writing, do you fpeak to 
that (the fecond letter) allo? 

A. | conceive it to be the hand- 
writing of Mr, Juftice Johnfon, ac- 
cording to the belt opinion I can 
form of it. 
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liwidence for the Defonee. 

A. This latter is to very unlike 
Judge Jokhnion’s aig opp: 
m the beginning of if, that it too 
me lels time to form an opinion of 
it than of the frit paper writing. 

Q. Phen you have no doubt as to 
this not being his hand-writing? 

A. It is not, particularly in the 
beginning, at all like it. 1 will not 
fay there are not tome words like, 
but the eA neral appearance of it te 
very unlike. 

Q. Did you 
“could?” — 

A. I did not particular!y obferve 
that word in thete DApers. 

QQ. How do you jpell it? 

A. C-o-n-l-d; L believe it ts ufue 
ally fo {pelt 

Q. How does Judge Johnfon fpell 
it? does he fpell it with the “1,” or 
without it? 

A. I have found that he has {pelt 
it both ways. 

Q. Can you take upon yourlelf 
to fay, that you took particular no- 
tice of the words should and could, to 
fee how he {pelt them in the papers 
now (hewn to you? 

A. Certainly net particularly, it 
was hardly pofiible to do fo uuder 
the ec:ircumtitances, and in the mane 
ner in which they have now been 
produced to me; nor do | believe 
that he has {pelt them in the papers 
now fhewn to me. 

Q. It was the general charaGer 
then of his hand-writing that you 
looked at? ° 

A. Yes. 

Q. You faid that you had feen 
his writing frequently; what was 
the nature of that writing ? 

A. Letters and noles. 

Q. When written? 

A. Some a long while ago; fome 
within thefe few months, 

Q. I believe you have paid pare 
ticular attention to the words cou/d 
and would in Judge Johnfon’s write 
ing ? 
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Bidence fov ve Defen 

A. |i the PApPers WOW tic Whi fo 
me ] did not, at was iealCely polli- 
bie for me to do to under the en- 
cumliances in which | have now firit 


leer them ; m other writings ol bis 


J have certainly done fo, and have 
feen him teveral times and on ditie- 
rent occalions fpell theie words ut 
both ways. 

Q. I take it you oblerved that 
circumifance hetore this price u- 
tion? 

A. Certain's long Leflore. 

Q. Who was it that pointed if to 
you that the words cowéd and could 
were [pelt that ways 

A. Without an “).”” Thad heard 
it, | believe, rumoured through the 
Four Courts in Dublin, that that ci- 
cumliance bad been fattened upon 
by the profecutors, and that it) had 
lett no doubt of his be ing the author 
of thele papers. 

Q. You heard it by common ru- 
miour? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then as you have heard there 
was that diftinguithing feature, I 
fliould think that on lclerring to 
thefe Ictters you would take parti- 
cular not e oli? 

A. Having heard the oblervation, 
Pin contequence of it: have looked 
ever, and examined many writings 
of Judge fJohnton’s, fome 
many yea and | 


{thele wor 


Written 
Sayro 5 have tound 
that | ls both wavs, 
therelore, 1 tie eh prac- 


ticable, T fhould not probably lave 


he 1px 
even af at bax l 
directed my attention to this cicume 
fiance upon the preient occalion, 
Q. I fure you mutt have 
fhiewdnels enough to fce that it 
would be very material to oblerve 
whether « : 


“i 


wrote 
mn the ulual way that they are writ- 
ten or not ? ; ° 

A. I think Ihave already explain- 
ed why, even if practicable, it is not 
probable that | should now direct 
my altenuion te Wat circumftance; 


ita and SiCk« Lid Were 


Evidence for the Defence. 
Judge Jobuton, like muit other per- 
fons, writes them im both ways, 

Q. What would you fay to his 
writing them differently fince the 
profecution ¢ ; 

A. Of that I know 
hay Nye oblerved tt. 

At the clofe of his examination 
the Doctor faid, that he had come to 
Mngland principally on his own buti- 
nefs, and never conceived, till the 
Monday before the trial, that he 
was to be called as a witnels on it. 

Mr. Archdale exvamined. He fiated 
hindelt to have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the Judge flor 14 or 
15 years, to have CO! relponded with 


nothing, not 


»’ 


him, to have feen him write Jase/y, 
and tor the cours. of te nyvears, tO have 
been an allittlantto Mr. Waller, and 
to have bad more trequent Oppor- 


the Judge write 


tunities of lex bay g 


than Mr. Waller had. 

Q. In vour judgment, is that (the 
firtt letter) the hand-writing of Judge 
Johnie n? 
~ A. In my judgment of Judge 
Jobnfen’s writing it ts not. 

Q. Have you any doubt ? 
A. Upon “my word, 1 have ne 
doubt in the world, 

Q. What is your opinion of the 
fecond letter? 

A. My opinion is, that it 1s not 
Judge Johnion’s hand-writing, zor ao 
I think vt any way likett, 
at all jot. 

Nothing material to the point oc- 
curred in the cross- 
withneis; am his -e-erasinarion he 
added, that Judge fohnfon’s hand 
was “a fair and larger hand”? than 
the hand-writing in the letters, 

Ms. Join Giffard examined. Tle 
fiated thathe had known Judge Jobn- 
fon more than 30 years, though he 
hadbeen ‘ but little in the habit of 
feeling himy write ;” that, however, 
he had feen him write “ within this 
week.” Upon the two letters being 
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thewn him, feparately, he fwore, 
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that did not beheve them to b A. O, oir, thatis a pro's mom see 
the hand-wrung of i hudge, gitatin? 

In his crosseexamiation be faid, Mr. David Cafledy exawrred. He 
that the frit teller was more ithe fated, that he had known Mr, jut 
the Judy 3s hand than the fecond. lice Johnion for 29 years, had bee 
“ Gilt ( ! ihe educated in the fame civ with bina, 
Judge’s isa loofe da uing fa de and had been i the habit of corres 

QQ. That ts pot {uch a one as the ponding with him “ yenes Ht to 
Jue, > wriles? this day.” Being fhewn the 7 

A. No, it is rot. letter, he far I, * There is fome re- 

Beine dhewn the feecond letter femb!ance.” 
again, ie was a ked, ** Does the cut Q. krom your knowledge of the 
of the fe detic rsielemble Judge John- character of his writing, do you be- 
erg pe heve it to be h 

_ If you fuppole the trani{verie A. LT rather think it is net, for his 
Ea nes to be parallel to the plane of — is a more diffufe and larger hand, 
the horizon, then the writing wewn Q. Is the character of that nand- 
me is more perpendicular to that) = «owriting more iil than you think the 
plane than Judg: " Jobnton’s. Judge would write? 

Q. You cou! ld not be impofed on A. | think if i$. 
then fo much as to believe it his? Q. Look at the other paper. 

A. No. A. J} do not think the tecond ts fo 

Q. You fay that this hand ts like as the firit. 

Jarger than vours, and that Judge Q. Putting the fame queluonagain 


Jolinfon’s ts large r than yours; this to yeu, do you think either of thete 
Wwritil g, then, may be Judge re joln- his hand-w nung f 
tou’s? A. I think neither. 


Sich is the evidence on both fides. Our readers wil! form their 
own opinion of it. Our opinion moft decidedly is, that the weight of 
evicence, whether we confider the opportunities cnjoyed by the re{pective 
witnefles, of acquuntince with the hand-writing of the Judge, or the 
decifion with which tucy fpeak, 1s in favour of “the detendant. But 
whatever difference of opinion may obtain on that point; we think 
there extils not a man bold enough to deny this tact, that the evidence 
was fuch as muft, cf neceflity, throw such a dezres of doubt and 
Uncertainty about the cafe, as, whenever it appears, is invariablys, 
by the mild fpiit of the Brith law, made to tavour the party ac- 
culcd. [hat this ts the courie conftantly purfued in ali our Criminal 
Courts, at ne Old Bailey efpecia! ly, where the judges never fat to 
clofe hate charges to the Jury, with an exhortation to give the pri- 

r the be: nell of any doubt that fairly arifes ia their ninds. we apD~ 
peal to the knowledge of every man, in the habit of attendi: g thefe 
Courts, “Phofe minds, in which the contradictory evidence produced 
on this trial could not, or did not, reife fuch doubts, muft be very 
Gitcrer ty conftructed from any miuds of which we have any concep- 
ton, Bur we now come toa very delicate part of the queftion—the 
Judge's charge. Here we advance with fear and trembling. Re- 
trained, on the one hand, by our great sefpect for the cuara@er and 
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high ftation of his Lordfhip ; and ftimulated, on the other, by a fenfe 
of public duty, by an earnett defire to promote truth and juftice, we 
feel at a lofs how to act. Actuated, however, by the be(ft of motives, 
we wil! boldly proceed, aflerting that right of free difcuflion, which 
Britons alone, of all the nations of the earth, enjoy, but not tref- 
pafling beyond thofe bounds which prudence and decorum alike 
preferibe. 


‘‘ His Lordfhip,” we are told, ‘read over the evidence of Mr. 


Waller, Mr, Ormfby, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. Edwards, without any 
particular comment, farther than that from the official fituations they 
held, they were perfons who appeared to be every way competent to 
identify the hand. writing of the defendant. 

Now, with all due deference, we fubmit, that as all the obferyations 
of his Lordfhip, on the evidence for the defendant, had a direét ten- 
dency to difcredit the teftimony of his witnefies, it might not have 
been amifs—as the merciful fpirit of the Englifh law, too, always 
confiders a Judge as Counfel for the prifoner—to remark, that three 
out of the four witnefles for the profecution were officers of the Crown, 
and might therefore poffibly be fuppofed to have fome little bias on 
their minds. Not that we mean even to infinuate, in the moft dif- 
tant manne, that an officer of the Crown is not as honourable a 
man, and as unlikely to forfwear himfelf; as any other-man upon 
earth. Far be any fuch unworthy fuppofition from our minds. We 
only fuggeft what, as it appears to us, would have been a {trong 
mark ot impartiality in a Judge, without at all going out of his way. 
Belides, it could not efcape obfervation, that the Viceroy of Ireland, 
in which country thefe witneffes held public fituations, was not very 
fcrupulous in the difmiflion of public officers, who prefumed to differ 
from him, even in the confcientious difcharge of their duty, 

The Chief Juftice laid a great ftrefs on a cock-and-bull ftory re- 
cated by Sir Richard Jebb, of a perfon in Dublin who wrote fo like 
udge Johnfon, that the two hands could not be diftinguifhed ; and 

that he had written the letters containing the libels; but by whom he 
was told this, or whether he believed it, does not appear from his 
teflimony, But an inference is drawn from this, that he did believe 
it, and that therefore when he faid that the writing of the libellous 
Jetters was not like the writing of the Judge, he muft forfwear him- 
felf. [nm our mind fuch an inference is not at all fan@tioned by the 
evidence (fuppofing it to be here corre{tly reported) and is much too 
ftrong 10 be toolely drawn, It is obfervable, too, that Sir Richard 
Jeb fwore that he had feen the hand-writing of the Judge forged in 
fra: ks, long before this libel was written. But the Chief Juftice 
purtues this (as it appears to us, miffaken) idea. ‘* The courfe of the 
examination of the witneffes tends to the inference, that although two 
pertns wrote io much alike that their writing could not be diftinguith- 
ed, yet that what 19 {uppofed to be the hand-writing of oneof them, has 
no refemblance to the character which 't profefles to have imitated.” 
Now, if fuch be the courfe of the examination of the witnefles, that 
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examination muft be moft incorrectly detailed in the printed trial before 
us, for moft certainly, we neither did nor could, draw from it any fuch 
inference as that which is here imputed to his Lordfhip. It never ap- 

ars to have been fuppofed, by any one of the witneffes in quef- 
tion (admitting the accuracy of the printed trial), that the libellous 
letters were written by the fame perfon who forged the Judge’s hand- 
writing fo fuccefsfully. Dr. Hodgkinfon plainly fays, that the 
forged writing was produced to him by the Judge’s brother, ‘* to fhew 
how eafy it was to counterfeit the Judge’s hand-writing.” And 
furely it was natural enough, when it was known that the charge 
was to be fupported by the fimilarity of the band-writing, for a near 
relative of the pacty accufed to fhew the dreadful uncertainty of fucha 
criterion of guilt, by producing a perfon who, it was very well known, 
wrote fo much like the Judge, that the writing of one might be 
eafily miftaken for that of the other. But the confufion of Sir Richard 

ebb’s head gave to this natura] proceeding a fufpicious afpe@t, and 
the Counfel for the Crown took advantage of it; while the matter 
coming unexpectedly on the defendant’s counfel, who, it appears 
from the remark of one of them, had no previous knowledge of the 
tranfaction, the Judge’s brother, Mr. Thomas Johnfon, who was 
prefent, and who could, we doubt not, have cleared up this apparent 
myftery in a fatisfaCtory way, was net called. Perfilting, however, 
in the fame notion, his Lordfhip farther adds, ‘‘ the only conclufion 
] can draw is, that it appears very inconfiltent, that a perfon fhould 
be faid to write fo like Judge Johnfon, that the flyle of the one can- 
not be diftinguifhed from the other; and yet that witnefles fhould after- 
wards come into court, and pretend that there is no fimilitude between 
their writing.” The inconfi/tency here talked of, can be vifible only to 
thofe who can difcover in this trial what, after the moft attentive pe- 
rufal, and re-perufal of it, we have been unable to find. 


* Asto Mr, Archdale,” his Lordfhip fill addrefling the Jury, faid, « it 
may be neceflary for you to attend to the demeanour of this man. He has 
faid, upon his oath, that if, upon his going out of court at this late hour of 
the evening, any perfon whom he did not know, was to atk him to walk 
with him to Whitechapel, he would go with him; and he alfo tells you, he 
went to a houfe in Dublin, only because he was not afraid to go any where: fauch 
a mode of yiving evidence in a Court of Juftice, certainly throws great dif- 
credit on the teftimony of any witnelfs.” 


Mr. Archdale, on his examination, {wore that he went to the houfe 


in queftion with Mr, Giffard, a barrifter. ‘* Q. How came you to 


G0 with him?—A. Becaufe he afked me, and I am not afraid to go 
any where.” Either his Lordfhip’s charge or Mr, Archdale’s eyi- 


dence mutt, furely, be incorrectly taken. We fhall omy farther ob- 


ferve on this part of the charge, that nothing but his Lordfhip’s ig- 
norance of the habits and difpofition of Irifhmen, could have Jed him 
to difcredit their teftimony upon oath becaufe they have more wildnefs 
and eccentricity about them than Englifhmen. 

F 3 We 
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We now come to confider a part of this charge which ftrikes us as 
the molt extraordinary paflage we ever read in anv production pur. 
porting to bear thet ftamp of folemnity which every portion of a 

udve’s charge muft bear. But before we quote it, we muft extrad 
that part of Mr. Giffard’s evidence which gave rife to it. 

« Q. Of what profellion are you?—A. At prefent I am of none. [| 
held an office inthe Revenue, but was turned out by Lord Hardwicke.— 
Q. Why ?—A. For that, being a Protefiant, I m ved a Petition, which 
was pre‘ented to the Imperial Pailisment, praying them to fultain the King 
and Confittution.—Q. How do you know this was the caufe of your dil- 
miilal?—./. Lord Hardwicke told me {o,” 


Now we beg the particular attention of our readers to the Chicf 
Juflice’s-obfervation on this parc of Mr. Giffard’s evidence. 


« As to what has been told you by the next witne!s, Mr. Giffard, re- 
fpecting Lord Hardwicke’s having turned him out of office decause he was a 
Prote tant, itis a libel on the Noble Lord’s Character, to juppoie there can 
be “uth in (uch a flatement. [fit was potlible shat Lord Hardwicke, or any 
other man, had been base enough so to have acted, it 1s not at all jvocable that he 
would have been hardy enough to have avowed it, as the witness tells you he 
has done. 


Now here we would contend againft all the Judges of the land, 
were it poflible they could be oppofed to us on fuch a point, that ifa 
witnefs of unimpeached character, {wears that a fact, within his per- 
fonal knowledve, did happen, no argument founded on the improda- 
bil:ty of fuch fact can pollibly be urged againtt the credibility of his 
tchimony. If the tact did not happen, Mr. Giffard was guilty of 
wilful and deliberate perjury; i¢ was a point on which he could not 
be miflaken 5 it did not admit of mifconception ; it was not fufceptible 
of two interpretations ; it mult, theretore, have happened, precifely 
as he ftated it, or he muft be wilfully perjured. To oppofe the plea 
of imprebability to the truth of fuch teftimony, is t but we for- 
bear; we would not for the world hurt the feelings of the Chief juf- 
tice; and we have recently been told, for the firft time in our lives, 
by high authority, that to hurt the feelings of a public man, bya 
difcuffion of his public conduct, is del/cus. Here again we bow to 
the authority, though we enter our folemn proteft againft the didium. 
We have, however, a great deal more to fay on this extraordinary 
pailage. In the firft place, we conclude, that the Chief Juftice’s 
words muft be reported incorre@tly ; for our readers will perceive, in 
a moment, that Mr. Giffard did not fay what the Judge is here made 
to aflett that he did fay. Mr. Giffard did not, certainly, fay that 
Lord Hardwicke turned him out of office becanfe he was a Proteftant, 
but becaute he (being a Proteftant) moved a certain Petition againt 
Catholic Emancipation. Now, we can very eafily conceive, that Lord 
Elienborough, who formed a part of that Adminiftration, by which Lord 
Hardwicke was appointed Viceroy of Ireland, and which came into 
power on the yery principle of a determined oppofition againft the 
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monftrous claims of the Irifh Papifts, muft naturally feel a confider- 
able degree of indignation at any imputation caft upon the faia Vice- 
roy, fur difmifling a trulty and approved fervant of the King, only 
for oppofing thofe very claims. And if this had been iniended asa 
farcafm on the Viceroy (however we might have thought it mifplaccd 
in a judicial charge) it would have pailed unnoticed by us. But the 
folemnity of the occafion, and the high character of the Judge, forbid 
us to entertain any fuch tuppofition, Wecan, then, only expiets our 
aftonifhment, that a fa& notorious to all Ircland, a fact which hed 
been rendered the fubject of public difcuflion; on which relolutions 
had pailed publicly in the Municipal Atlembly of Dublin, fhould have 
been fo perfe&tl¥ unknown to his Lordthip, as to induce him rather to 
fufpect a moft refpectab!e gentleman of willul and unprofitable perjury, 
than to give credit to his aflertion of the truth of fuch a fact. 

For our part, we have been long acquainted with every circum- 
ftance attending this difgraceful tranfaction; and fhould have com- 
mented on it, with appropriate feverity, buc for particular circumflan- 
ces, partly of a pullic, partly of a private, nature. Since, however, 
a doubt has thus been calt upon it, it would be the height of injuttice 
to a moft meritorious individual, and, indeed, a dereliction of public 
duty, were we any longer to perlevere in the cautious plan of filence 
which we have hitherto purfued. Befides, every confideration calls 
upon us for fuch an explanation as will remove from the noble mind 
of the Chief Juftice the erroneous impreflions which, from the mott 
Jaudable impulie, as fuggefted above, it was Jed to entertain. 

After the Committee of Popifh Delegates had fate feveral days, in 
Dublin, not only with the acquiefcence of the govcrnmeat of that 
country (who certainty had no right to interfere with them), but in 
frequent communicetion with it, and with its perfect approbation, a 
petition was by them prepared, and, as is well known, af:erwards 
prefented to the Imperial Parliament, where, ftrange to fay, t¢ was 
fupported by Mr. Grattan and Lord Greuville ! ‘The loyal Peoteltants 
of Ireland, who, notwithftanding the falfhoods of their advocates in 
both ‘countries, “* actually poflefs forty-nine fiftieths of the landed, 
and three-fourths of the moveable property in Ireland ; who are more 
than two-fifths of the whole population, and who have always re- 
mained firm to their King, and to the Brtifh Confktution,” fele 
alarmed at thefe proceedings, and prefumed to think that they alfo 
might meet and deliberate, in a conftitutional way Accordingly the 
citizens of Dublin met in their ** Quarter Aflembly,” on the 26th of 
April, 1803, when Mr. Giffard, after an appropriate fpeech, moved 
the following refulutions, which were carried, with only three di/fin- 
tient Voices : 


1. “ That we have feen with afionifiment and forrow, a copy of a petj- 


tion lately prefented to Parliament in the name of the Roman Catholics of 


Ireland, and containing demands of political power, which, if yielded, mutt 
be ruinous to our happy Conititution in Church and State. 

2. “ That the ime and manner of making thele demands, while the hor- 
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72 
sors of the laft ten years are {iill freth in our recollection, are ungracious 
and improper, and muti necellarily preduce she most dangerous irritaiton in the 
ublic mind, 
3. “ That a petition be prefented to each Houfe of Parliament, in oppoe 
fition to the demands of the Roman Catholics of Ireland.” 


A petition was accordingly framed, and afterwards prefented. And 
the very day a/ter thefe retolutions were carried, on Saturday, April 
27, was Mr Giffard difmiffed from the office of Surveyor on the Cuf- 
tom-houle Quay of Dublin, which he had holden ever fince the year 
1783. He immediately wrote to Lord Hardwicke, complaining of 
this treatment, the confequence of his effort, in the prefent inftance, 
to fupport and maintain the King and Conftitution. And will a 
man be bold enough to deny that, in moving the refolutions in quef- 
tin. he at once exercifed an acknowledged right, and difcharged a 
facred duty ? He afterwards had a long convertation with the Vice- 
roy, who did not for a moment conceal that his di{miflion was the con- 
fequence of his conduct at the Quarter Afflembly. His Excellency, 
fortooth! withed to conciliate all parties, and to prevent all difcuf- 
fions on religious fubjects!! That the wifh was a laudable with we 
are not difpo ed ta deny ; but, by the means which his Excellency 
adopted for its gratification, we fhould have fufpeéted that he 
had pefled his whole life in Ireland; for certainly, to conciliate 
one party by irritating the other, and to prevent difcuffien by con- 
fining it to onefide of the queftion, isnot a very cuftomary, nora 
very rational moJe of proceeding. Be that as it may, Lord Hard- 
wicke perfifted in his refolution to gratify, as he thought, the Papitts 
at the expence of the Proteftants, and Mr. Giffard reinains difmiffed 
at this very moment. ‘To put the matter, however, beyond all doubt, 
we fhall extrac a part of the proceedings of the Commons of Dublin, 
on the 2d of May 1805, from the Dublin paper of May 4. 


ADJOURNED QUARTER ASSEMBLY. 


Thursday, May 2, 1805. 

“ Mr. Giffard addrefled the Sheriffs and Commons on a fubje@t which he 
confidered as of the higheft importance—their right, in common with every 
other fubject, to petition any branch of the legiflature—a right, which never 
till the prelent day had been denied, or even doubted. He called to their 
recollection, that on the laft day of their meeting in full affembly, both 
houtes had almoft unanimoufly agreed to petition the two houfes of the Im- 
perial Parliament on the fubje@ of the Roman Catholic demands, and to pray, 
that the Conftitution in Church and State thould be preferved diiapeeel 
it were unneceflary, he faid, to recapitulate the arguments which were then 
offered ; they had convinced the aflembly, and the matter had pafled with 
full approbation: For the part he had taken in promoting that bufinefs, he 
had been the next day diimiiled from an office in the Cultoms, which, with 
unipotted character, he had enjoyed for two-and-twenly years; an office, 
wholly unconnecied with politics, converfant only in mathematical calcula- 
tions, and no more related to religious differences than was the art of watch- 
making; anc, after a courfe of twenty-feven years fervice, be was depriv- 
ed of every thing of which government could deprive him ; for what? For 
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exerciling the very right which the Roman Catholics exerci‘e, and juftly 
exercife. In any fituation conneéied with politics, if the conduct of their 
fervant was dilagreeable to government, they were right in dilcontinuing 
his fervices ; but to deprive him of an office which was the gift of the noble 
and liberal-minded Duke of Rutland—a man for ever to be ented by Ire- 
land—a man whole gifts were honours—whole favours thed dignity where 
they were beftowed; an office which through every change of government 
from that to the prefent time, whether his friends were in or out of power, 
he had {till been allowed to hold; even Lord Fitzwilliam, irritated and ex- 
alperated as bis mind was by tho/e about him, had never condefcended to 
the meanne/s of looking for the Surveyor and Gauger on the Cufiom houfe 
Quay, to offer as a facrifice to party, was an act relerved for the prefent 
day; and the crime which it was to chaftife—-was a loyal effort, in conjunc- 
tion with the whole City-Affembly, to maintain the Conftitution ix Church 
and State, and to defend the King from the affront of a demand to violate 
his Coronation Oath. Who has done this (continued Mr. Giffard)? into 
the erudite and accomplifhed mind of Lord Hardwicke, fuch a thought 
would never enter; the goodneis of his underftanding would thew him that 
the perlon who addretles you was doing but his duty, and the goodnefs of 
his heart would never allow him to injure apy one for a corporate att of 
mereduty, His fecretary, Mr. Marlden, and his fecretary the Bithop of 
Kildare, | know did not advife it: whence then did it emanate? Did it em- 
anate {rom the viper of fedition, who having ttung his own country almoft 
to death, is now gone to fhed his venom in another? Did it emanate from 
the libeller of the King’s perfon, and of the principles of the Protefiant go- 
vernment, and of the glorious King William; probably, indeed, it wasa 
compact of men on the other fide, and that this is probable may be gather- 
ed from the faét, that it has for many days pali been declared by fome of 
the molt notorious agitators, that the perfon who thould prefume t lift his 
voice againft the Roman Catholic petition, fhould be vifited by the feveret 
dilp'ealure of the government. To juitify this act, it is faid that a meilage 
was fent to me to forbid me from broaching the fubje@ of the petition at 
all; this may be intended asa juftification of the difmiial ; but I mott pof- 
tively deny receiving any fuch meflage. My honourable fiiend, Major Sirr, 
who ftood by me during the debate, knows I received none; the gentle- 
man who is faid to have brought it knows 1 received none ‘uch. How I 
would have acted had I been forbidden, it is unnecetlary for me to fay; but 
this I beg to fay, that fucha ftyle of commanding would reduce us to mere 
automata, inflead of leaving us free agents to act according to the di€ates 
of our confcience upon the oaths we have taken, and upon a lubject the moft 
momentous to one’s happinels, 

“ That the King has a right to difmifs his fervants, was never denied, 
miferable fhould we be were it otherwiie; but that the minifler ef the 
¢rown fhould difmifs his Majefty’s fervants for their zeal and fidelity to him 3 
is unaccountable indeed. I know, Gentlemen, I have troubled you too 
long upon this fubject; which, did it concern only fuch an unimportant 
perion as me, would be inexcufable; but it concerns you al! —it concerns 
all the Proteftants of the United Kingdom— it concerns the Parliament, 
who are the guardians of the privileges of the people, becau‘e they are their 
own privileges. I have done my duty—I may have can‘e to tigh, but T 
have none to bluth ; for I may truly fay, that had I butderved my God with 
balf the zeal I ferved the government, 
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‘ He woald not in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.’ 


“ Mr, M‘Auley then rofe.—He faid, that before he came into the aflem- 
bly, he had heard that from cominon report, which nothing but the fiate- 


-ment which he had juli heard, could have allowed him to believe——that a 


gentleman, who had {or twenty-two years faithtully ferved his Majeity, had 
been deprived of his office for daring to raile his voice in fupport, of the 


King and Conititution. 


« He was called to order by Mr..Kelly, of the Treafury, who infifted 
that the allembly had met for a tpecific purpoie concerning the city accounts, 
and could entertain no other bulinels. 

A long difcullion enfued upon the queflion of order, in which Mr. Ste- 
phens, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Hutton, and Mr, Farrel, fupported ‘Mr. Kelly ; 
and were oppofed by Mr. M‘Auley and Mr. Powell. The point was at 
Jength determined by a quetlion being put from the Chair, upon permitting 
Mr. M‘Auley to fpeak, which was carried in the affirmative. | 

“Me. M‘Auley then proceeded.—He thought the prefent a moment in 
which the allembly was either to vindicate itlelf, and to allert its right of 
difculling public quefiions—or to fubmit to have their mouths fealed up by 
the direction of the Cattle, and, perhaps, linger out a milferable and con- 
temptible exiftence, until it fhould be the pleafure of fome future admini- 
firation to fend an officer to turn them out of their room, as Cromwell did 
the Rump Parliament, with {coffs and expreflions of contempt. He felt 
the difficulties which might impede the refolutions, he was about to offer; 
every man of thofe he addreiied might be liable either in his trade or his 
perion to feel the vengeance of an angry government or a vindictive party, 
who feemed to have iound favour with that government: but he difdained 
fuch feelings as thole of fear or prudence on fuch an occafion; he would 
make, perhaps, a lait effort for the treedom of debate; perhaps he might 
fucceed in preierving it. 

«* He toen moved, 

“ That itis the undoubted right of every fubjec ef this realm to petition 
any branch of the Jegiflature.” 

«This relolution he would follow by two others : 

That to injure any fubject for the exercife of his right is oppreffive. 

“That we have beard with (trong feelings of regret, that a member of 
this aflembly has been cd prived of an office which he had held for twenty- 
two years under the crown, for having exerciled this right in his corporate 
capacity.” 

The two firft of thefe refolutions were carricd unanimoufly ; and 
the third by a majority of 58 to 19. 

If we had not long known the perfect ignorance of the people of 
Great Britain refpecting the real ftate of Ireland, and the pains taken 
to miflead them, we fhould be very much aftonifhed that the Chief 
Juftice of the King’s Bench fhould not have been acquainted with a 
fact of fuch public notoriety. We are convinced, however, that 
when his Lordihip fhall have been informed of this tranfa@tion, he 
will experience deep regret at having, by his difbelief of it, caft dif- 
crediton the teitimony of as honourable a man as his Majefty can 
boalt of among his fubjeéts. Nor will his regret be diminifhed when 
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he learns, that the life of this faithful fervant of the crown had becn 
devoted to the tervice of his country: hat for ten years he coim- 
mande. a company of militia, during a molt perilous crifis, when he 
fienilizes his zeal ard his courage on vartcus occafions; that he is 
now captain commaidant of three companies of infantry which he 
saifed during the late fanguinary rebellion ; and that, in the courfe of 
the year 1798, he} tt a galiant fon, an officer in the army, who was 
murdered by the reves in cold blood, for refufing to abjure his fove- 
reign, and to become their leader ; two nephews, one of whom wes 
killed in apprchencing Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and the other was 
murdered by the rebels 5 a brother-in-law, who died in a rebel prifon, 
aid five other relations who fell in the. ifferent a@tions and matlacres. 
We are convinced, too, that when his Lordfhip learns this, he will 
fee] with us the extreme cruelty—to ufe the mildeft term we can ap- 
ply to fuch condudt—of depriving fuch a man of all the fruits of his 
able and honeft fe:vices, to the tree and full enjoyment of which he 
was entitled on the ftrongeft grounds of juftice, and of turning him 
looie on the world, at an advanced age, to fecek for a new profeffion. 
We are moft happy, however, to flate that this ttrange conduct of the 
lat’ Viceroy did not neet the approbation of his Majefty’s minifters ; 
who, indeed, could not but fee th ill-efleQs of this miltaken zeal ; 
which, initead of promoting a fpirit of conciliation, hada dire&t ten- 
dency to kindle the flames of ditcord. With equal p!eafure too, we 
ftate, that one of the very party which it was meant to gratify, we 
mean one of the Catholic Delegates, moft honourably exprefitd his 
difap probation of the meafure to the Viceroy himfclf, and reprobated 
the idea of injuring any man tor fairly maintaining his prin- 
CIPics. 

As the Chief Juftice muft now be convinced of the truth of Mr. 
Giffard’s ftatement, we fhall leave his Lordfhip to charaéterize, as 
he picaies, the conduét to which it refers. We have not dared, our- 
feives, to apply to it the very flrong term of reprobation which ap- 
pears in that paflage of his Lurdfhip’s charge, which we have quoted 
above, 

To return to the trial of Judge Johnfon; it is very probable that 
the remarks of the Chief Juitice on the evidence of Meilrs Archdale 
and Giffard, might have an cffcé& on the minds of the jury; but ftill 
we infift, that the contradiction between the evidence on the point 
which conftituited the very effence of the guilt, viz. the hand-writing, 
Was fuch as to render the cafe extremely doubttul ; and we repe.t, 
where that is the cafe, in a criminal caule, it is the invariable 
practice of a jury to pronounce a verdict of acquittal. Bur, 
{trance to fay, this jury does not feem to have houshe the cafe 
doubtful at all ; for they returned a verdict of Guilty, in a quarter of 
anhour!!1 

We have dwelt fo much at large on this trial, not folely on ac- 
count of its confequence to a high judicial character; but from its 
clicct, as a precedent; in cafes of great doubt, to be determined on 
the 
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the moft doubtful of all kinds of teftimony—cvidence to hand-writing, 
It appears to us a departure, as we have faid, from the general prac- 
tice, to find a verdict of gui/ty in a caufe which it is impoflible for any 
man to read without concluding that it is a cafe of extreme doubt.— 
Our obfervations, Kitherto, have been confined to the evidence deli- 
vered on thetrial, and our conclufions have been drawn from that evi- 
dence. But we are very much mittaken, indeed, if it will not here- 
after appear, that Mr. Juftice Johnfon not only did not write him- 
felf, but did not procure any other perfon, directly or indire@ly, to 
write for him, thofe Jibels of which he has thus been found guilty, We 
happen to know that ‘they contain reflections on a nobleman whom 
the Judge has never fpoken of but in terms of approbation and refpect. 
As to ourfelves, we cannot be fuppofed, in our obfervations on this 
extraordinary cafe, to be fwaycd by any other motive than that of 
public duty. The libels in queftion are directed againft perfons, 
fome of who:n have been frequently defended, and not one of whom 
has, till now, been attacked, by us. We fubmit our arguments 
and refleftions to the judgment of our readers, and will chearfully 
abide their award. 


The Works of the late Edward Dayes, Draught{man to his Royal High- 
nefs the Duke of York, tnferibed, by permiffion, to the Duchefs : con- 
taining an Excurfion through the principal Parts of Derby/bire and 
Yorkfbire, with illuftrative Notes, by E. W. Brayley; Effays om 
Painting ; Inftruétions for Drawing and Colouring Landfcapes; and 
Profeffional Sketches of Modern Artifis, 12 Plates, Pp. 375, 4to. 
11. 10s. Publifhed by Mrs. Dayes, Devonthire-ftreet, Queen- 
fquare. Vernorand Hood, Xe 1805. 


RAESTAT non vivere, quam vivere mere. was the concluding 
opinion of the moft ingenious, but ill-fated author of this vo- 
fume. The fate and fortune of painters and poets oft€n prefent the 
mof{t melancholy views of human life: their morbid fenfibility, their 
natural eccentricitics, and the genus irritabile vatum, contribute to em- 
bitter an exiftence that contains the elements of the moft exalted plea- 
fures. ‘The common parent of their calamitics indeed has frequently 
been exceffive vanity, that peftilence of human intellect. Time, now- 
ever, and the more general diffufion of knowledge, have greatly dimi- 
nifhed the influence of this milady ; few of the votarics of the Mufes 
will now fuffer famine, in order to make verfes, inttead of purfuing 
fome more proitadleemployment. But the progrefs of tafte, unhappily, 
has not hitherto been fo efficients; and it is juftly obferved, that, “ it 
is agreat misfortune for the arts, when the world entertains an opi- 
nion, that a man cannot be a genius without being mad; or, in other 
words, being a brute or a fcoundrel.”” Artifts ftill languifh between 
the delufive hopes of pofthumous fame, and the mifery confequent on 
momentary excefies, Their peculiar circumftances perhaps may be 
their 
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their apology, as every admirer of a beautiful poem is eager to know 
fomething of the life of the author, while the amateurs of painting reft 
contented with the knowledge of the paintcr’s name. 

The firft part of this volume confifts of “ An Excurfion through the 
principal parts of Derbyfhire and Yorkfhire ;” the great object of 
which was to vilit the North, andthe Weft Ridings of the latter, and 
contemplate the beauties of Dove-Dale in the former. In the literal 
and graphical delineations of Mr. Dayes, there is an eafy correétnefs, 
agrandeur and fidelity of expreffion rarely to be found in fuch topogra- 
phical outlines; they form a ftriking contraft to the bombaftic rant 
and puerile flippancy, lavifhed on the fame diftri&ts by a recent touritt, 
It is even {till more rare to find an artift, whofe original and penetrae 
ting genius has explored the depths of hiftory, and the primordial caufes 
of events, joined with all the qualities sre to a great matter of the 
pencil; and whofe literary, archailogical, hiitoric, and philofophical 
obfervations are accompanied by moral refleftiens; replete indeed with 

loomy forebodings, yet enlivened with an air of novelty and fub- 
ime piety, that even infidels muft admire. Wandering over a moft 
romantic country, and contemplating {cenes that may be denominated 
beautifully fublime, his fufceptible mind feems to have expanded with 
the majefty of nature, to the moft animated adoration of the Supreme 
Will. A few fhort extracts, taken promifcuoufly, will enable our rea- 
ders to judge of the truth of thefe obfervations. 


* To recapitulate the meritsof Dove-Date, ina pifturesque point of 
view, were to say ina few words, that it possesses an union of grandeur 
and beauty, not te be equalled by any thing I ever beheld, It is of that 
high cast of chara€ter which Pallas holds among the females in poetry. Bor- 
rowdale, in Cumberland, is sublime from its magnitude; yet, being desti- 
tute of wood, it wants the power to please: all there is barren and desg- 
late; here beauty reigns tsiumphant. Delightful Dove-Dale! In thee na- 
tare exhibits one of the finest of her produCions! Beautilul spot! Well 
may Cotton have spoken so rapturously of thy stream— 


‘ None so bright, 

So pleasant to the taste, none to the sight ; 

None yields the gentle angler such delight.’ 
Happy is the man, who, divested of care, finds himself enabled (o retire te 
such scenes as these, and whoat the same time possesses sensibility to enjoy 
their excellence. To be feelingly alive to such- wonderful sens is true 
piety ; such as not to be found in the bustle and artifice of society, Great 
and beneficent Creater of the Universe! deign to accept of this tribute of 
afeeling heart, while my soul overflows with gratitude: Tnou who in thy 
goodness hast bestowed on me a sensibility to distinguish the perfetion of 
thy works! Without this blessing, all nature would become ablank; ‘ nor_ 
hill, ner dale, nor shady grove, nor theenlivening sun, nor limpid stream,’ 
could charm the sense to rapture.” 


The account of Conifborough Caftle, the Britifh Caer Cinta, has 
become highly interefting to the lover of antiquity, fince the learned 
differtations of Mr. King have given credibility to the opinion of its 
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having been * built in an age when Phenician and Phrygian ideas of 
architecture ftill prevaiied in this country ;” and, trom the circum. 
ftance of its being built on a rocky eminence, the favourite fituation of 
both Phenicians and Greeks, it is not improbable that it prefents fome 
imitations of the Phrygra arces,. ‘The ruins of the once magnificent 
Caftle of Pontefract are tketched with equal freedom and fidelity, and 
we have a concife hiftory of this blood-itained fortrefs, in which a 
King, two royal Princes, and two ‘Earls were put to death. ‘To the 
pictorial and hiftorical account of Wakefield is attached a very amufing 
biographical memoir of * that eccentric character, the wealthy and 
witty Dr. ohn Radcliffe, an eminent phyfician, and the founder cf 
Radcliffe Library at Oxford.” In Dr. Radcliffe that fpirit of bound. 
leis generofity and independence which has raifed this country fo far 
above any other, and which is connate with Britons, is happily pour- 
trayed. To the piQuiefque beauties of Malbam-Cove, fucceed 
thofe of 


“ Gorpare-Scar.—There a stupendous mass of rocks forms a ravine, 
through the bosom of which flows a considerable stream. The roeks dart 
their bold and ragged fronts to the heavens, and impending fearfully over 
the head of the speciator, seem to threaten his immediate destru€tion. Rock 
is piled on rock in the most terrific majesty; and an impetuous catara& 
rushes down their dark centre, tearing up with ils irresistible force, the 
very foundations of the earth. Good heavens, what a scene! How awlul! 
How. sublime! Imagine blocks of lime-stone rising to the immense height 
of two hundred yards, and in some places projecting upwards of twenty 
over their bases ; add to this the rearing of the cataract, and the sullen mur- 
murs of the wind that howls around; and something like an idea of the 
savage aspect of this place may be conceived. None of the passes in North 
Wales equals this.” 


That Mr. Dayes poffefied a mind much fuperior to that of being a 
mere delineator of fenfible objects, will be the cbfervation of all thofe 
who read: his fketch of the character of the parliamentary general, 
John Lambert. The following reflections on the predifpo‘ing caufes 
of the Civil Commotions that have occafionally agitated this country, 
are a Happy illuttration of what has been not improperly denominated 


the Philofephy of Hiftory, 


“« The trust reposed in Monarchs is of so extensive and important a na- 
ture, that the slightest error is attended with the most fatal consequences. 
Like cities under the influence of an earthquake, thousands are buried in 
their fall. The unhappy Charles, though possessed of many private virtues, 
by endeavouring to change a free government into an absolute monarcliy, 
began a Revolution, under which the nations of Europe at present groan. 
By his misconduct, multitudes were induced to leave this country for Ame 
rica; not with a dislike to the man only, but with a settled hatred to the 
office of King. The great province of New England was peopled at that 
period ; and every one knows, that it was at Boston where hostilities first 
commenced ; and that the descendants of those who had emigrated, were 
the most strenuous in their opposition, The consequence may be easily 
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traced; the flame spread to France, where it overturned that monarehy 3 
and when the effects shall cease the Almighty only knows! Every thing has 
its cause; even that great event. was preceded by another important one, 
which prepared the way. Henry the Seventh, too proud to claim the 
throne by descent, and too timid to demand it by right of conquest, well 
knew that it was the power of the great Barons which had made him Kong. 
Their power was such, that any.6ne of them could alarm, and the combi- 
nation of two or three, overthrow him. Hence it became recessary to use 
policy, rather than force to break their power. To obtain his end, he 
framed the statutes of population; the statute against retainers; and that 
for alienation. The first, by its effeét, increased agriculture, by ordering 
that all farm-houses, to which one hundred acres of ground and upwards 
were attached, should be kept up for ever: this rendered the yeomanry in 
a certain degree free of the Lords, who thereby lost their foot soldiers. 
The act against retainers prevented the Lords having in their service the 
younger sons of good families, whe, were men of spirit, and well skilled in 
arms, and who served them as cavalry: this being forbidden under heavy 
penalties, deprived them of another prop to faction. Hence they became 
mnactive, prodigal, and luxurious; and their immense estates, though more 


than enough for country hospitality, became too small for the refired ple. +, 


sures ofthe town, and the expences of acourt. But the statute of aliena- 
tion, enabling them to sell, or mortgage, without heavy fines, effeetually 
destroyed their power, and accelerated the fall of the old Barons by tenure. 
By these means Henry the Seventh increased his own power with that of 
the Commons, the Nobility being the only sufferers, The dissolution of 
the monasteries under his son, threw a vast property into the public mar- 
ket; and the strides which commerce was then making, raised up purcha- 
sers in the wealthy merchant and trader.” 


In the fequel the author difcovers a tendency to favour the fenti- 
ments of the ancient Whigs, in confequence of which bs portrait of 
Lambert is drawn with a rather friendiy pencil, but ftill with much 
decorous moderation and love of impartiality. His knowledge of hif- 
tory, notwithftanding his conftitutional bias, has prevented him from 
being deluded in the extreme by the filly declamations of modern poe 
liticians. Indeed he evinces a tafte and ftreneth of mind and judg- 
ment that we fhould in vain Jook for in the effufions of fuch fpe- 
culators. } 

Returning to\the more immediate objeds of his ftudy, be prefents us 
witha very neceflary, butoften neglected part of the defcription of moun- 
tains; namely, their elevation above the level of the fea: had it been 
accompanied with fome information on the direction of their moft ele- 
vated f‘ummits, and greateft declivities, it would have been fill more in- 
terefting to the naturalift. [tappears that the mountains of Yorkfhire 
are the higheft in South Britain; Weratlide is 5340, Ingleborough 
poe and Pennygent 5220 fcet, while Snowdon is only 3568, and 

eolomond 3240 fect high. Near Afkrigz are Weathercoat Cave, 
Mill-gill Force, Wohitfield’s Force, and Hardrow Force, which pre- 
fent fuch a variety of waterfalls, cataracts, and cafcades, that we are 
hot furprifed to find they aroufed the enthufiafm of this picturefque 
tour 
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tourift. The ruins of Bolton Caftle calls forth fome of the author's 
melancholy prefentiments in very animated and {ympathetic reflections 
on the tranfient fate of human grandeur, with ftrong perfuafions to 
be contented, and “* pafs away our fleeting moments in a divine tran. 
 onapt Bolton was the birth-place of Henry Jenkins, who lived 
rom the year 1500 to1670, The few fcattered remains of Joreval 
or Jervis Abbey, aroufe the artift’s honeft indignation againft the 
taftelefs and covetous defpoilers of antient works of art, who make 
fences or roads with what was, perhaps, ‘* the only memorial of de. 
parted exce}lence!’? Reverence for antiquity, if nota virtue, is at 
Jeaft its hand-maid; and we have feen to what excefles of brutality 
thofe wretches have gone, who defpifed and infulted the memory of 
their forefathers : In the fame moral ftrain are the refle€&tions on Foun. 
tain’s Abbey. Our author’s obfervations on the antient and modern 
ftate of York, the Eboracum of the Romans, are in his own peculiar 
Sianner; a manner that arranges fats to beget refleClion, and that 
communicates much information in few words. His account of that 
city is infinitely fuperior to a defcription fince attempted by one of 
its natives in his Highland tour. On Burton’s labouring to prove the 
fratricide and inceft of Caracalla at York, a remark occurs that cans 
not be too afliduoufly mculcated. 


« What matters it where a wretch might have perpetrated crimes which 
difgrace the nature of man ! It would be much better to confign them, with 
their ator, to oblivion: fuch inquiries do not contribute in the leaft to thé 
advantage of fociety. What is it to us, whether Sappho was a proftitute, 
or how often Anacrcon might go drunk to bed? It is a great pity that hif- 
tory {peaks fo often to eur paflions, and {o feldom to our reafon. The falte 
morals in poetry have done infinite harm: Homer begat Achilles, whole 


diabolical a¢tions became the guide to Alexander and others, who plague J 


fociety with their vices.” 


On the moral character of the people we have the following con- 
cluding obfervations. 


“« The inhabitants of this moft delightfyl county appear, in general, to 
be in a high fiate of cultivation ; they are polite, hoipitable, and attentive 
to firangers; being totally detiitute of that narrownels of foul that too fre 
quently gives the molt exquilite pain of mind to the obierver. The mar 
ners of the females are extremely amiable; they are mild as the zephyrs of 
heir own native vales, and fafcinate, by their beauty, like the ipring.” 


In endeavouring to give our readers fome idea of the manner and 
fpirit of this — excurfion, we paffed over the ** I]'ustrative 
notes,” by the editor, Mr. Brayley, who, as might be expected from 
bis a.knowledged talents and exquifite tafte, has enriched the works 
0: his deceafed friend with multifarious obfervations, genealogical, 
literary, mythological, and philofophical. Our limits profcribe the 

flibility of extracting more than one of thefe very amufive and in- 
verelting illuftrations. 


* The delightful grounds of Ham, ia Staffordthire, the feat of H, Bate 
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‘man, E‘q. are generally vitited by flrangers, for the purpofe of enjoying a 
ramble in their romantic walks. ‘Pheir great celebrity, however, has art- 
fen from the fingular circumtiance, of the rivers f/amyss and Manifold here 
emerging mto day within fitteen yards of each other, after flowing in dul 
tinct jubterraneous channels; the former from the vicinity of Wetton Mall, 
a diftance of nearly five miles Northward; and the ijatter from Leek Wae 
That the tlreams which 
rile here are actually the fame that are engulphed in the filures of the rocks 
at the above places, has been proved by experiment; and that their waters 
do not intermingle during their under-ground courle, 1s evident, fom the 
difference of temperature, which, on trial with the thermometer, in Octo- 
ber, 1802, L fuand to be two degrees; the water of the tiamps beimg at 

46, and thole of the Manifold at 48 degrees. Lhe temperature of 
the air was 51 degrees, In a little recefs or chafm in the limettone rocks 

which overhang the hole whence the former ftream iues, and incorpora- 

ted with the limeitone, are iome tingular petrifactions like chert, extubiting 

thecorreét forms of eels, flat-filh,&c. Ln a grotto, in theie rocks, Conyreve 

is recorded to have written his comedy of the Old Bachelor,” 

The account of ebbing and flowing wells is ftill more curious ; but 
the illvitration of the word Yule or Y- Hule, in the Celtic, or ancient 
Britifh Mythology, will, from another ci:cumitance, intereft even 
thafe who may not be fo favourably difpoled to fubjeéts of North- 
Weltern antiquities. A bronze bas-rclief, found at Colchelter, hag 
recently been exhibited in the Society of Antiquarics: it confifts of a 
boy or genius feated on a dolphin, the head of which feems deprefied 
into a ive fimilar to that of a bird, The learned antiquary who 
exhibited it, acknowledged himfelf unable to give any fatisiatory ace 
count of this interefting piece of antiquity, but fuppofed it to be one 
of the various reprefentations of the god of love, or of the Dii penates. 
Mr. Brayley has here mentioned a figure nearly fimilar, as an em- 
blem of ** the defcent of Bacchus ad inferos,” which, it is alleged, 
the Greeks borrowed from the people of the North-Welt regions, 
How far this may be accurate we fhall not at prefent inquire ; but we 
hope that the difcovery of the bas-relief and the above ingenious fug- 
geltion may tend to illultrate thole parts of the Celtic Mythology and 
antiquities, which are {till involved in almolt impenetrable obicuricy. 

Hitherto we have feen Mr. Dayes in the character only of a pictu- 
refque tourift, we have now to view him in his profeffional one of 
painter and phijlofopher; and if the productions of his pencil have 
procured him a lafting reputation in the one, we doubt not but th-fe 
** Eflays on Painting” will infure him equal fame in the other. The 
Effays are nine in number, moft of which have previoufly appeared in 
Tilloch’s Philofophical Magazine, whence they have been traifl ted 
into French. They treat of Principles of compofition as connedt- 
ed with landfcape painting ; on Taite; the Elemenis of Beauty ; on 
Grace ; on Invention; on Compofition, or Dilpofition; Power aiid 
Ufefulnefs of Drawing ; on Manner and Penciling ; and on Stvle. It 
Were in vain to attemptan analyfis of the vait variety of fubjects dif- 
cuffed in thefe Effays, almoft every fentence of which +contains an 
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£2 ORICINAL CRITICISM. 


aphorifm, ufeful, not only to the profeffional painter, but to the ge. 
neral puipoles of life, No perlon can attentively perude them with. i 
outexperiencing impicflions favourable to good tatte, to the love of & 
decoru , and of focial order. They, indeed, eftablifh on the mok®™ 
incontettable evidence this truth, that vutue or moral rectitude is ra. 
dically efiential to all human excellence. It is necellary, as the au. @ 
thor juitly obferved, inevery department of Itte to av. id. 


~<- 


‘ Falling intoa carele's habit, and gomg apn bad to worfe; what is 
worth doing, ts wo th doing well. Let us allo guar d againft the cominon 
error, that genius cannot exut unconnected with a lipation : the fact is, the 
molt renowned artilis have been ne moit tem) « ate. intes perance and 
fiudy cannot exit in the fame mind, o- at leait m fuch a degree as to pro 
duce any lentible advantage. Tle of oO begins his career of lite in the grat 
fication of bis co porcal fenfations, wall, 1a time, find the memory of all 
other delights deadeved, and ultimately muit fink into torpor, from whichit 
will be impe ible to route hime.” 


Painters wil’ find in thefe Fitiys an inexhaufible fubjc& for think. 
ing, and conf: ‘quently a more uletul auxiilary to the p: Wers OF IMa- 

inaven, thin idk dreaus, or the ule of unoatura!l food. Inthe Ef g 
: on Beauty, the author differs ie Be. Burke, (who cxcludes*pro. 
portion tr m the conitituents «tf the beautiful), and contends for the 
proport on in the Grecian mods of beayty. But in this, perhaps, 
he 1s more cor ect as a pater than a philofopher, as there ts fome- 
thing ether in our perceptive faculties, or in beauty, that cannot well 
be reduced toinchcs. 4 h. D tch anat mit Camper, indeed, went 
ftili tather in denying the exiftence of proportion, and the .nerit of 
the Grecian models; but his taite was vitiated by the French fchool, 
Mr. Dayes’s Effay on Grace is, perhaps, the moit fimpie and rntel- 
lic.oe Wluftration of that quality bitherto actempted. We think, 
however, that the female ti oire fron 
recumbent, and recedes a iitt!> from? 


Cario Maratut is feomewhat too 
ic true i: eof or ice, to appro. ch 
aficetution of melancholy: all the ours are exgu iite models of the 
the yraceful, “The ®* Initructions tor Drawiay and colouring Land- 
{capes,”” though pure! cy ate Caitvened by appolite quotations 
from the poets, that give them atentim ntal air tcareely to be expecied 
in fucha tubject, ‘To thete fucceed ** Profeffional Sketches of Mbo- 
dern Art its,” which confit of anecdotes and {tridtures on the works 


of fifty-one eartilts, and will be found aimoftufeful Vade-Alecum wo all 
connoifleurs, a asta and dealersin the works of the Enelith fchool. 
66 Thefe Sketches,” as well as the whole work, are the beft refutation 
to the abfurd krench ch ; want of tafie and cf lonorance of the 
fine arts inthis country. We fhall felect that of a painter, whofe facie 
thous fame now im. olvs o: public credulity. 

“Georce Moxrranxnno—Loem . In ipeaking of this artift, I thall 
not jadge of his works os the world in general do, by the degree of repula 
tion he has attained, but by the intrinfie merit tuey poliels. That much of 


+) > ; t ? lerencd ‘1 ‘ " ate . ‘2 . j oe he 
that reputation depends on lus singularities, is beyond all quetiion ; as he 


ly 





iat js 


Linon 





, r’ ~ U ? , pe 2 . ied jn , 
Dayes’s Evcurfion through Derbyfhire and Yorkfhire. 83 
+; as much talked of on that account as any other. lt is a great mistorlune 


ns an opimton, that aman cannot bea 


for the arts, Wacn the world entert 


renius without beimg n ul; Or, 7 ati roW rds, be + | route oO; tcoundret, 
This makes many a weak head run wito esce’s 19 acquire a reputation. The 


} ! > . 
I Ovid fila volume of some mage 
nitude; vet | moti fervent!y hope thal no one wall be at the pains to trani« 


nit them to potierity, a3 the juretf way of diappomung all who may fet 


phic with tuch views, Whatever fits pro‘ {ional talents may be, he 
to the name of man, ain! a bleton the credit of the art. Even 
ite and wayward.—Of the high quality of mind, 


many ituries OO: CXC Ss Tel ited of Lois arti \ 


out 2! 
isa di grace 
when a boy he was optit 


his pict ures sd yHotl Pouce the fm ileil ihare *; hor ate his Ory Cis even tc les le 
ed, but tuch as came fi i toh, with ao eternal repetition of the tame in 
every picture, which renders them allo. one fanil. How hecan be mil- 
takenly called, as he is by lome, the tnglih Pouers, is aftunihing ; exe 


\A 


cept i be rom fs taking bis icenes fous low lite. As weil miyat « very 
portrait painter be calleda Reynolds. [lis colouring As _ bis touch, 
dry and ragged ; and if it 1s tair to judge by his opca icenes, he has a very 
fuperhcial notion of the chraro-oscuro ; and tal o ob aerial Pp eripe clive » as may 
be feen in his {hies and difiances, wiich are hard and ‘dry. His beit pice 
tures are the interiors of flables; thefe are o'ten fpiited; but he has no 
idea of exhib: ung his animals wa itale of action; nor are they anatomically 
correct. His pigs, calves, aud (heep, are unqacluon ibly his beft works 
and as they are often im iacecors, afford thadow of courle. But, though 
molt of his pictures are thamelully flight, he mutt, neverthclets, be pio- 


nounced a nian of fuperior abili tics. Morland diced in O@ober, 1804, 
< forty.” 

e fubmit the following “* ProfeMonal Sketch” to our readers, 
with ot either directly or indirectly pledging our own opinion on the 
fubjcdt. 

“Henry Fusevi—/iistory, All the benefit refulting from the fine tafle 
of Cipriani, has been in a great degree rendered nugatory, by the wild ef- 
fufions of the perturbed imagination of this native of Zurich; and one of 
the moft fevere reflections on the undersian: lings of would-be connoileurs, 
$ the taking this man’s “ chimeras dire’’for efforts of the fublime: they 
have always appeared to me more like the dreams of a lunatic, than the 
productions of a found mind. 

Such frantic flights are ikea madman’s a ream, 

And Nature luflers in the wild extreme. 
A great deal might be overlooked, but for his exceflive vanity, which will 
not allow merit nothers. He afferts that no man in England underiiands 
drawing but himfelf; and that Michael Ange!o was a greater man than God 
Aln nigh ty; alluding to the {tyle of fyures of that aruft, which he is weak 
enough to think tu patles eine. Evthutiaim in the arts is often mifraken 
lur genius, which, if not directed by found judgn ent, will anfwer little 
purport vy and often end in errer; this ts pres ilely the cafe of Fufeh, whole 
b; ‘art is not tempered with the coolnels of | idyment neceilary to an artifl, 


His UTes are mcagre and Poors and the articulations of the joints 'o hard- 
. ' . - ° +) : ° e 
ly marked, as to appear without fleth on them. The pictures he has paiute 


ed for the Sh helpe. re Gaile ry, are lo full of conte mptible whimtie s, as to 
render them uniutelliyil gle ; and to andertiand them would require a mad- 
ollary; that is, thole from the Mid.uminer Night’s Dream. He 
G 2 who 
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who propoles to himfelfan extenfive and permanent reputation, muff be 
carelul that his works are founded on the true principles of nature. Ofthe 
fuber dignity of hriocical pamung, he has not the fralleit conception ; and 
to beaut, he aj ppears equally a ftranger: im this refpect his picture ot the 
Night- mare is one of the beii.. His women in his Shakelperian works, are 
the devil. His colouring is chalky and hard, with a gieat weight ip the 
fhadows, and fittle yudgment in their difpoiition, [Tt has been whimtially 

aflerted, that when he firit flarted as an weer in this country, the R.A’ S. 
held a counen to coniult whether he was a genius or not. Amony other 
reafons aligoed for electing him Profe lor of Painting, Bacon fad he voted 


fortum, that bem oehtonce hear him lecture : but he died be ore that took 
wlace. Vhat Fueeh Gas ined the talle of our vouny artitis, may be feen 
m them works, asi ,omitftake his extlay. yance tor plauaenur, bie produ. 
ced a figure of Macbeth to front, with bis arms up; the back of the fame 
Ih was Lawre e's Profpero; and the idea of the back figure ippea4e d 
ry Reenol vlacbeth. General Vernon faid, that when he was fome 
years avo retui i from Italy through Switzerland, he was itrack with cer- 
tain odd terambiungs of bou on the walls of the inns, and traced them all 
the wav to Fisiand; and that when he tome time afterwards arrived in 
London, he knew the man by the fame extravagancies in bis pictures. On 
the wihetle, Hepears to beer putidw ch lerving of the characte: given of hit, 
‘that he is the fittetcarter on earth to be appointed Hobgoblin Painter to 
t evil.” 

lhis volume is dedicated, by permiffion, to her Royal Highnefs 


the Duchefsot York; and, as a work replete with original genius, 
poliined tafe, and yalt moral fentiment, it ts highly worthy of that 
has been fo handfomely beftowed. Few mo- 
play tuch examples of original, profound, aid 
correct thinking ; fill tewer contain fuch a diverfity of fubjedts treat- 
ed with lo much perfpicuity, bi evity, and even elegance; and what 
is here taid on hiltory and on patoting and painters might, were the 
expreffion admithble, be denoa: inatcd ** matter of thoucht,” tor 
the beneht of potterity. Ina national view, we regard it with pecu- 
Liat pi ‘afure, as our Continental neghbours received a very Lnperfect 


ranflation of the frit rude outline om" the L iTays, now greatly improv- 


ec 4. with amin ated boats tion of attonifhment and admiratio nN, WNpc- 
nuoutly eonfeiling the great Ponce sg all their own writings on 
panting, Tn the fame vi ew, It prefents yet another and more amia- 
ble feature, a nobe exan iple of genuine Englith philanthropy, in the 
learned Editor, who has thus devoted his highly cultivated and original 
talents and taite tothe reiiet of the turviving family of the author, and 
to the prefeivation of writings deftined to effet a permanent public 


£0 od. We fhallclofe this im perfect {ketch in his own words : 


mAs the ex hada S advantage of Mrs. Daves has been my great obje t in 


mae — | . cs . . ‘ 3 e ' : } 
bringing forth this pubiueation, I truft that my efforts will be feconded by a 
Jibcral patronage, My own attention has been beliowed gratuitoully : the 


han’ ‘ 
feveral artitts en plays d have done credit to their abilities; and h ivhly to 
» hrs , seams has inci 
th tt o)0)% ur, thie ‘ chat 2S bab Ve heen molily re grulat ed by t ie pure f Pincl= 
lec Th + } ry > ye > ’ a | : : .* 2 
ples of benevo we. The tntrinfic merit of the work, however, is in itfelf 


futhcrent to fecure it an exientive circulation; and I hefitate not to 
athrm, that its pre-cuunent value will be allowed wherever the arts are 


cudivated, 1 Come 


ed 

















A Comparative View of the mew Plan of Education ; ron uigated by Adr: 
“tofeph Lancafter, in his Tracts concerning the Infirustion of the Chil- 
ih (i of the labouring Pa re a the rf ‘o» Meprivs GON i cf the Sy 2, a7 of 


. . ° i . : li 2 Pee ae re: Pe = J. Pe 
Chriffian I ducaltén, /OuUunNdea OV oi / US LOVE al pe J¢ r fee Lvyiiite 
- " } ‘ . “ A / * f . f J , j, : sv? > ; ’? ‘ >, 1» ae 
ation of the youne Méembers of the FRabithed Courch in the Printi- 


' ry . " ‘> 


ples of the Reformed Rel "49K. By \ars. Ltimmer, ovo. © P. 152. 
Rivingtons, 1502. 


f{ UCH as the public ara indebted to th’s excellent Lady, for } her 

\ . ; rm 1 
diverlitie ( “aan MW) the ereat Cave of ure Mmelteron ana ot 
Scripture m rality, fo ably lunported win Various pro luctions of 
her pen ; and valuable as her patt publicatio have, unqueftionably 


> 
been; there is not any work of hers which hos yet ule d fiom the 


—— EE 2 a A a 
prcis, af once lo fvafonable, loo oimp ant, an iO Necehary, Aas the 


tract now before us. Mr. I incafter’s Plan of Ei ucation, th gh he 
terly deititute of that which is indifpentibly neceflary in every pls an of 
education, had received the fupport, not only ct fuperticial oblervers Sy 
who examine nothing but the turface of every oby ct prefented to their 


notice; but of men who had grown er ’; as it were, in the fervice 
of youth ;—not only of artful and defi Juiag r pert nS, Who perceived, 
3 ah eey and encouraged, its obj-ct and its tendency ; ; but of thole 

vho had fenfe to difcern (if they had taken the trouble to exert it), 
ese a difpofition to check and to difcourage both; not only of feé 4. 
ries of every clafs and denomination, who are ready to join In any 
project, either defigned, or tending, to fap and to undermine the ef- 
tablifhed religion of the Jand; but of thofe whofe fick wifb, and 
whote iouaden duty it is, to protect and to fupport that elt: iblid )- 
ment ;—even the Head of the Church himfelf. If then this plan, fo 
encouraged, and fo fupported, be, as we fhali endeavour to fhew that 
it certainly is, radically vicious in its principle, and pregnant with 
the moft mifchievous and the moft dangerous effects to the community, 
what praife, what rewards are due to her, who has thrown afide the 
veil which had hitherto concealed its deformities from the public cye, 
laid open its hideous and difgufting features to general view, expoted 
Hs detects, and exhibited it in thole truc colours itr which tne moft 
common underitanding may trace and appreciate its merits and its 
demerits, 

We lay it down as a fundamental princip'e, that religion is the 
only true bafis of every fyflem of nation sl education 5 and if any fy{- 
tem be prop ofed which is deftuute of tucn balis, Whatever merits it 


may have, in point of management and acta, it muil be cflentially 
bad, and c: in, On No account, be received as dclerving of cncourepe- 


ment and protection, We fhould have thought it pt rfecily necdle{s 
na Chriflian « uUnLTy, {0 [pecifically 9 advert to, and to iniift uUpON, 
a principle {9 obvious, and fo felt-evident, if a plan in which it is not 
ed, but whence itis exprei:ly excluded, had not 


is:4 b.en 


SHly not acknowled 


——— 
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been promulgated, with molt extraordinary diligence, arf, and affi- 
duity ; and So d the countenance of the King, the greatcr part of 
the ies ae am] and {ome of our prelates. “Lhe plan to which we 
here allude, is s the plan of Mr. Jofeph Lancafter, who has carried it 
into effect in a ichool in St. Georve’s-helds, containing a ‘tween fe- 
ven and eight hundred {cho lars 5 and who ts endeavouring, by means 
of the fubfCiiptions he has cbtatned, toextend it over the - Je United 
K om, ona fyitem perfectly an: 10g us to that of the Jefuits on the 
Continent, and very fimilar to the revoluti mary fyitem of education 
recently adopted tn France. Let he fubfcribers to this plan read 
Mrs. ‘Vrimmer’s book, which we fhail now proceed to contider, and 


then continue thetr fubfeription if they pleafe. 


in rccommendation of this plan, it fems, that Mr. Lancafter has 
publith: d fome Tracts, which we have not yet had an opportunity 
of examining; and ay e others, one entitled ** Jamprovements in 
Education, asitvefveds the lower Orders of Socteiy, which has run 


through three cd.tios Trimmer’s obfervations on this Tract, 
and her extracts from it, are ‘amply fuflicient to thew its {pirit and 
object. Calling on the wealthy, with bis ufual confidence, Mr. 
fancafler tells them, with the true modefty of a quakei, it muft be 
confefled, that /:s plan is a national concern, and that “ it would long 
avo have been fo, had nota meie Pharifarcal fee? making fpirit inter 
vened, and that in every party, to prevent it. His fyttem, therefore, 
is recomminided zs one * Which would not gratify this difpofition.” 
Ce:tainiy woul? not eratify the di fpotition of -F man, of whatever 


denomination of Chriftians, who thinks, with us, that Religion i is the 
bufis and firtt prince iple eof every fyltem of educ sn0n ; for it is worthy 
of obfervation hers, that Mr. !. ncafter confiders the attention which 


the members of the ¢° aplifhed Cc hurch pay to this eflential point in 
their fchocls of inftruction for youth, and the aticnal /y/ffem adopted 
at the Reformation, «ever fince entorced by the law of the realm, as 

proof of that Pourt/urcal jec?. making fpirit.—But let him {peak fos 
himfelf. 

6 Above all things, education ought not to be made fubfervient to 
the propegation of the peculiar tenets of any tect beyond its own a 
ber: (Quere, Mr. Schoolratter, the number of the Faison f) 1 
then becomes unde influence, I ke the {trong taking edvantage of fe 
weak; and yeta reverence for the facred name of God and the Scrip- 
tures of tru th, a deteftation of vice, a love of verac: ity, a due atten 
tion to duties to parents, rela ations, and {foci ety; ¢ arefulnefs to avoid 
bad company, civility without flattery, and a peaceable demeanour, 
may be inculcated in any ferrinary for youth without violating the 
fanQuary of private religious opinions. 

Sucha plan may, for o ught we sce »w, make boys very good Qua- 
kers, or Socinians, but it is very clear it will not fuffice to make 
Chiiftians of them. In fhort, prayers of all kinds are excluded from 
Mr. Lancafter’s fchools, and the repeti'' 1 of the Creed, the Lord’s 


Prayer, and the Ten Commandments (which every Chrittian godfa- 
ther 
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ther pledges himtelf at the font to take care that the child fhall 
learn), is deemed a mark of a Ph, ar ifaic al fect making fpirit. And who 
is this fturcy reformer who thus intolently fteps forth to revile, not 
only our national fvitem of education, but our ettablfhed Re ‘ligion ? 
V\ hy, forfooth, a man bred to the trade of making bafkets, a Quaker 
by profefl n, and having an Agaba prt tor his father, and a Metho- 
cit for his mother—a_ birth and educat ion, certainly not very likely 
to make him entertain any undue bias in behalf of any particular 
creed, whether of human or of divine authority. 
Mis. Trimmer’s very jut remarks on the paflave laft' quoted, wa 

{hall extract for the orauticati on of our reader. 


« The hifory of mankind tn all eivilized nations may be referred to, in 
order to prove the nec etlity of having a relig.on of fome kind connected with 
the flate, aud it has ever been thou ht eilential that children thould be edue 
cated in the docirines and tenets of the national religion, log as to prelerve a 
general untiormity throughout the nation; thor igh licence mi eht be granted 
to individuals and communities, tor deviations from the e hc for 
conscience sake. No legitlature, I believe, has been more liberal in this re- 
fpect than our own; every Protestant in the unite l kingdom is at full liber- 
ty, accord: tug to the Jct of Toleration, to conneét himiclt with any focicty of 
nominal Chriftians amongit the numerous fects, into which the Chriiian 
world isunbappily divided; each fect may aflemble without moleitation to 
worfhip God in itsown Ww: ay ; and parents of CVeryre _ us pe rluafion may 
bri ng up their childron acco, ding to their own pe cular ypOIONs —Hit if 
any one of thele fects endeavours to gain an afcendancy over the Estadlish- 
ment to fupertede it, and occupy its place, this may idced be called wx 

influence; the term, however, cannot juiily be applied to the Church, on 


account of any endeavours that may be made by her members either to keep 


children who have been baptiz ‘d according to her ordinances within the 
fold, or to bring back thofe, whether child ia u or adults, who have firayed 
{rom it, provided no infringement be made on the liberty of con jonce 
granted to other communities of Chriftians.—But in a generalising Alen, limi- 
ted to the particulars enumerated in the latter part ef the patlage above 
Qui tt a VIZ. ° a reve ence for the Sarr d nante of Crop, &e. asa member ot 
achurch, which holds dy th in the Doctrines of Christ:anity to be eflential to- 


WAGs ¢ my letug t! e « id tat } ch wre fer, | Cannot {t bieribe a {hort the 


reli, opinions of every true member of the ettablifhed church would be 
‘ wlated, to ule Me. reus reilion), were it required of them to fuffer 
jildren to be educated by a plan from which many cilential things 
are excluded, 

“ | know it may be faid that Mr. L’s plan leaves Chriftians of all deno- 
minations at liberty to give their own children what religious inftruction 
they pleate, *,and to fend them to Sunday Schools : but it fhould be remembered, 
that relivious education is an EVERY DAY BUSINESS; and it is well known 
that parents im general of the lower orders are not capable of inifiruéting 
their children ; and that they are befides very negle {ful of their own reli- 
ious duties; and, fuppofing that children are fent to Sund wy Schcols, they 
cannot podibly gain fuch a comprehentive knowledge in them, as Day 
Schools o Ought, an q wemld afford, if they were cunducied upon the national 
flan, 


Mr. 


aa 


™ 
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Mr. Lancafter afterwards tells us, truly enoush, that the world ts 
inundated with wickcducfs; but we do net fee thatthe remedy which 
he propol.s is Likely to flem the toument. & I long,” he fays, ** to 
fee men, who projets Chriflianitv, contend not fer crecds of faith, 
words, and mames, but in the practice of every heavenly virtue.”-— 
How our vittue is to be increef.a by the renunciation of our faith we 
cannot very wel! u nderfland ; we thould rather have thought that we 
were more likely tO become Vvirluou a} id to acguy ire the ability of T- 
fitting the temptations of the d vil, by adheriny more firmly, and by 
following i more clofely, thot Cr eds which this benevolent Quaker 
is fo anxious to explode. At ail events, we truit that Chriltian pa- 
rents will prefer the apoftolic injunction to oid fast the profefjion of 
their faith, to Mr. L.’s exhortation to a! andon if 3 partic ularly when 
they confider, what Ais fcholars are mot taught, wha is the author and 
ti: A ufpel of it.--On this fubject, Mrs: i trniy obferves : 


) 
’ 
~ 


«Phat © a flood of wickedneis has broken in upon the world, muft be 


\ ' } j | 


acknowiedyea, Oul it may be traced to a different fource trom that of con- 


tentions among Cheutians for Creeds, Words, and Names—to a comyiiracy of 
gu Invipes Secr againit CukistTianity dsele ander every form, This ts 
Hota time, then, tor the Crugci of tes vation to give up her Creeads and 
her N : her members are aledeed ia in to 5 ale them; to cducate their 
Cal, Iron with a | redelicty n for the m: io * Acl bad ae f the fire ye SSiOM of rh chy faith 
avtheut wavering; and tefiifv 2? by “ de sour ks word of the vocat 
with which they are called.’ And, det alk ‘as the world is, fuch works 
done, and upon the bet principles, amongit thoie who adhere to 


he religion of their forctathess, and wain their children in the good old 


There can be no doubt of the juflice of Mrs, T.’s remark, ~ 
Lancatter’s plan is more tn unifon wren the tenets of Quakerifm | 
far as thefe are roe than with the do@rines of the ofablithed 
Church; and the places the gueftion between him and the members 
of that C hurch in 4 clear and proper point of view; her comments 
on it afe judicn 8 aud unan{werable, ‘Lhe gucllion, the fays, | IS, 


’ ‘? ? 


“« Whether the members of the Church of England, can, confiftently wih 

berry pring.ples, depart from the eftablithed fyitem of edueation, which re 
quires the carrying on from day to day a continued feries of relivtous int rue 
tion founded on the CAuwrck Catechion, of which the Creed isa principal part, 
and adopt in its room a fyftem froin which this Carechism and the Liturg of 
the National Church are excluded :’-—In the (ed to which Mr. Lancafter 
belongs, there is, as ] underfiand, the ttrictett aniformiy, order, and discipline, 
among themfelves in refpedt to children and youth; and in this particular 
the Society of Miends mutt certainly be allowed to fet a laudable example. 
gut if, as a member of this fociety, Mr. Lancafter would be ready to rejed 
an invitation from the members of the church to fend the children of Qur 
her parentsto a tchocl to learn the Church Catechion, and to be initiated in the 
Common Prayer, furely he mutt allow it to be equal lly rea ionable, on the other 
band, in p arents of the eltal iF iy ad resgun to re ‘ye fab gy ifation. however 
engaging n other re{petts, to cafi thote Uhings (to their app reheniion ellen: 

‘4 
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Drimmer’s Comparative View of Lancafter’s 


2 of Educ fal 1Om. 89 
Mrs. Trimmer gives a fketch of Lancafter’s mode of inftrudétion 
and of the hiftory ot hes fchool, the plan of which (we mean the 
mechanical parts of it) appears to have been taken trom the account 


of a fi ' laitic sini ution eftablithed ac Madras, by a very learned and 
fentible Scotchman, Dr. Beil. Certamly many ‘a the mechanical 
parts of thi plan are good, artght, with advantage, be introduced 


jnto our free and p. rochial {c chal is. But this is a ubordinate conti- 
deration. It is to the principles of bis vlan that we are anxious to 
limit our own attention, and to direét that of our readers. His lead- 
ing prin iple is, that fhe psi yrer foould gain ad comp lele ajcendancy over 


the /. arts and mites of fi; iS fol holars. 


The influence a mafer has over his fcholars,’ (favs he) 1s very great; 
the veneration with w tite fh they regaid him ts almost HP tl to the aly, and that 
fimply by his conduét in bis tiation: fomuch fo, that thevare all his willing 
fervants, and doubly proud to be his ambatladors on trivial oceations; his 
{miles are precious, and even bitter things are [weet when bellowed by his 
hand.’ 

This he inflances in the following quotation from Sa//zmann’s Gymnastics 


fo Youth. ‘By Way of Iport, Or {Oo ry the dexter iy a] the pupils, the male 


ter leads them toa clump of trees, and while he is counting fifteen every 
one muft climb up fome tree fo high as to be out of the reach of his cane ; 
all exert themlelves with much lang rhter to efcape the ttick, as HW fome wild 
beali were at his hee's; tf any one be defective in agility he will be reach- 
ed, and receive the ee of a few playtal itrokes."—* Thete playful 
firokes,’ lays Mr, Lan icatier, from a companion or an equal would mot 


i ;“¢ 
like ly produce a tough battle, and black eves, but from a mafter, a beating 
we read is taken ve ry pit cafantly. The ctlects of the approbation, or the 


contra Ys of the fenior bovs toleiler ones, feems to carry a degree of weight 
aline rift { 
a mifchievous nature has been played, we mav be ture tome arch wag, who 


othe: ates as Capt ‘in of the gang, perhaps «i Kan blr, Wiis the orginal and life 


° f aprarp or ’ \ 4 
of the cont Ipuacys 6 dete youths, Continues Mr. Lancatter, ‘chen treated 
"? : 7 , p - . 
as tyjhers, wilh Sencrally shew thew consequence by exercisime theriselves tn mischicf.” 


youth vader their care, by 
directing thole active {pirtts to good purpofes. ‘Phis livelineis thould nevee 
be re pretle d, but directed to uleful ends; and I have ever found the (uref 
Way to cure a mischievous boy was to make a monitor of him.” 


— {| am convinced by experic: ce that it is practicabie tor teachers to ace 
quire a prorer a mM nm OVEOT the minds ( { the 


The confequence of tais veneration for the mafter in boys trained as 
Mr. L., trains his fcholars, and infeéted with that ofprit de corps, that 
ardent zeal for the honour of the Jchool, which it is an eflential part of 
his plan to excite, may be eafily conjectured. It is precifely the plan 
of the Jefuits. As for the Gyminafti cs of Mer. Sallzmann, of which 
Mr. L. is fo enamoured, the ‘y are calculated for nothing that we can 
fee but to make the fool of a mafter, a laughing. ftock to his boys. 
They remind us of a curious plan of educatios %, promuleated fome 
years ag, by the diflenting minifier who wrote the memorable inflam- 
matory hand-bill at Birn vingh ani, at the time of the riots, and who 
ept an academy tn the vicinity of that town ; which, among other 
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nilar to that of their malier, Whenever a neat, ingenious trick ef 
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recommendations equaily aliuring, he affured che nig lic that he mingled 
om the anujements of his fellow men; Anglice, that he plaved at ho Op 
and ball with his icholars, It is, however, a novelty, we believe, 
im puta le to the fertile invention of Mr. Lancafter, to rex ard a boy 
for mifchief ; > other lefs enlightened preceptors, a Fofter, a Goodall}, a 
Vincent, or a He th would probabiy deem mifhief a fit tubdject for 
punijor vent, and, inftesd of making the copiain a the gang &@ moni tor, 
woud « rd ier him to be flogged. 

One chief budine!s of the monitors is to promote that public /pirit, 
as Nir. 2 eee fins calls it, which ts to conneét all the boys in the {chool 
togciher, as clofely as links of the fame chain: and they are to teach 

he boys-that the fchool will be dijbonsured if any individual in it ts 
dete&ted in “ telling adie, fwearing, behaving ili to bis parents, playing 
truant, baving a dirty face, or a /inging tene in reading.” Our readers 
will, probably, be be aiteniihed at fecing offences, io different in their 
nature, their magnitude, und their effet, thus itrangely aflociated ; 
and he will immediately perceive that playing truant, having a ¢irty 
face, or a {inging tone in readin; aS is put, by this ftrange reforiner, on 
the fame footing, with the breach of two divine commandments, the 
third and the f/th of the Decalogue. Nor does he feem to render 
thefe offences odious to the boys, by reprefenting them as offenfive to 
God, but by making them believe that they are difhonourable to the 

fchool !!! “Thus, as Mrs. Trimmer forcibly obferves, Tendering “the 


fear of mana iironger motive than the fear of God.” There is ftill, 


however, another motive, even more objectionable, which Mr. Lan- 
caller endeavours to excite in his {cholars, for he feems to prefer every 
ftimulus, -however feeble or impotent, to the obligation which religzon 
mmpotes. “This motive is nothing !efs, than the dread of public ridi- 
cule; we fhail briefly obferve on this motive, that nothing, in our opi- 
nion, is Jefs calculated to make boys good — than to encoura ce 
them to ridicule their fchool fellows. ‘here is fo great a propenfiry 
ia the human mind to ridicule, a propenfity at direct variance with 
the doctrine of Chriftian charity, that itis the duty of every precep tor 
to fupprefs, and not to encourage it. Boys encouraged to indulge this 
bad propentity, mutt become defpjcable in the eyes of ail fober Chrif- 
tians, and, in all probability, will prove very indifferent members of 
foc iety. We doubt very m A alfo whether the notable plan of mak- 
ing the boys informers a againit each other is calculated to an(wer any 


good mora! purpofe. Certainly it is highly proper to make boys en- 


tertain a proper abhorrence of the fin of {wearing, or taking the 
Leord’s name in vain, and to ae them for it w hen they commit it; 
and never, we will venture to aflert, does this offence efcape punith- 
Ment at any of our public fchools; but the boafting of Mr. L. that 
when an informer of this defcription had a complaint to prefer, he 
would not pollute his lips by the repetition of the words; but wrote 


them upon the flate; and that another [pelt the wards very deliberatey 


inflead of pronouncing them at full length ; is proof, with us, that he has 


@.mind both weak and vain, We would fain ak him, whether thefe 


{crupulous 
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ferupalous boys (whom we firmly believe to be well-tauyht hy pocrites) 
had not the fame idea in their minds which the words, hod they uttered 
them, would have conveyed ; and whether any more guilt could poffi- 
bly aitach to them for uticring thefe words, in the uiual way, than for 
writing, or for fpelling them? In snort it is a ditin@ion without a 
difference. The conciuding pailage of Mr. L.’s improvements, with 
Mrs. Trimmer’s comments on them, we thal! extract. 


« The benefits refulting froma fyfiem of education which will create 
motives inthe minds of youth, and induce them to exert their powers,” 
fays Mr. L. “is fat {@périor to any benefit the exertions of the matter can 
produce to them: this will be illufirated in a ‘riking manner by the fol- 
lowing curious fact.—Some years ago a lad, when about thirteen vears of 
age, took itin his head to write paragraphs for the newlpapers: he did fo; 
but ail the paragraphs were returned to him unprinted, Previoutly to this 
he had attempted to write a collection of anccdotes: in this he did not 
perievere. He attempted to write a ‘ermon, and left it near!y finihed, and 
better than could be , coniidertng bis education and youth. His 
next attempt was an an{wer to ‘ Pame’s Rights of Man,” which was follow- 
ed by a aew fytiers of phylic,’a democvatical ‘tt, and a detence of 
revealed religion. In al! thefe attempts he waited many quires of paper, 
rofe in the morning early, ney'ecied his meals, and was often wholly twal- 
lowed up in the fubject with waich his mind was engaged. Thefe were his 
various and fluCtuating purfuils. Bat what was the retult of all thele laugh- 


‘ 
Eexnnoeciec 


. 1, ! 
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able attempts? He inientibly acquired the art of thinking intenfely and 
clearly on any fubject on which his mind was engaged; and in the end at- 
tained a concde familiar tiy.c of wilt ng, which, it is probable, he never 


would have acquired by any other means.’ 

“ T cannot but agree with Mr. Lancafer, in the pofition with which he 
introduces the foregoing anecdote.—-Mirives are every thing, it is they alone 
which give merit to the bet? actions; and to furniflf the youthful mind with 
proper ones for the common occaiions of life, is a principal part of a good 
education.—Thofe which actuated ‘the boy of thirteen to write anecdotes 
for new/papers, &c. &c.’ were probably , roft and the love of fame; but his 
principles, both in retpect to rejigion and morals, muti have been very loote 
at that time, or he would not haveciluctuated fo from one extreme to ano- 
ther.—Had he been well educated he woud molt probably have degua, 
where he is fhewn to dave ended, with ‘a defence of revealed religion,’ or 
lomething analogous to it; and tt ts to be hoped lie relied on that lafethore 
aiter having been tofled about in a iea of uacertainties !—A few directions 
from his mater before he left (ehool, or his parents alterwards, would pro- 
bably have put him intoa right channel, and enabled |i.m to turn his natural 
abilities to good account.—Poor boys fent into the world, without fixed 
principles, may, in con‘equence of having been taught to write and read, 

ome very dangerous members of iociety.—Had this b ry, for inflance, 
retained his democratica! principles, he would have been a ready instrament of 


sedition and rebellion.” 


Certainly, and he might have been henged for his endeavour to at- 
tain a concife and familiar ftyle of writing! 


(To be continued, ) 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Remarks on the Report of M. Chaptal (late Miniffer of ihe interior) to the Confuls @ 
former Government of France, with an Examination of the Claim of M. Guytm 
de Morweau to the Difiowery of the Power of the Al:neral Acid Gajes on Contagiea, 
In a Lester addrefed to Wm. Wilberforce, Efg. M. P. &. By Jas. Carmichael 
SmytuH, M. D. &c. Pp. 50. 8vo. ts. Gd.. Callow, 1805. 


F the important utility of acid fumigations it is not now the queftion: 
the merit of their difcovery has become a matter of national import 
ance in the cftimation of the chemical politicians of France. Fortunately 
for Dr. C. Smyth he lives in a civilized country ; but were he under the in- 
fluence of thefe chemico-politico authors, he might expeét to be brought 
to the fcaffold, and Chaptal and Guyton perform the like office to him that 
Guyton and Fourcroy did to the unfortunate Lavoifier, in order to poflels 
themfelves of his papers. ‘That they fhould however attempt to aflume 
the merit of the difcovery is very confiftent with their character and condutt, 
and it is for Dr. Smyth to expofe the flimiy frabrications by which they 
endeavour to make out this impofition.. A fhort letter is perhaps rather 
limited a compafs to reduce al] the contemporary facts necefiary to de. 
velope the long and hitherto unfufpefted plagiarifm of the French chemitts, 
Such an inveftigation is rather a work of labour than of talent, and might 
Confequently be more eafily executed. Dr. Smyth has made an effay in 
which are fome ufeful hinte, but his chemical reading and knowledge are 
either not fufliciently extenfive or his time is too much occupied in his 
profeffional labours. Itis to be hoped that he or tome other well qualified 
perfon will return tothe charge of M. Chaptal, and prefent to the public 
in a connected view, tne hiflory and progrefs of the fyftematic plan adopted 
by all Frenchmen to appropriate every difcovery and all literary merit to 
the writers of their own country or language. Such a combination among 
literary labourers is perhaps fomewhat unprefidented ; but its exiftenceis 
now known and felt by all the truly learned in the Chriftian world. It nas 
attained its climax, and its irrecoverable fall cannot be diftant. Some Italian 
and Spanifh authors have given true but rather diminutive tketches of this 
literary monfler of national ambition. Kirwan too has pourtrayed one of 
its ruthlefs hands; and our own refearchesauthorize us to athrm, that there 
is not a'fa& mentioned in all the voluminous works of the modern chemifts 
of France, the archetype or mother idea of which we could rot trace to fome 
Englifh, Italian os German author. ‘Their knowledge of the German was 
acquired principally from Englifh or Italian tranfations. From the 
Spanifh through the medium of the Italian, they alfo ftole the greater 
ot of their knowledge of Anatomy and almoft all their phyfiology. 
rom the fame fource they derived alfo their belles-lettres criticifm if it 
may be fo denominated, All the pure bullion of the different nations of 
Europe has been moulded in the minds of Frenchmen, and after being alloyed 
in their mint, has been difieminated over the civilized world, which groans 
under the preffure of its bafenefs, while the genuine native ore has funk 
almoft to oblivion. Truth too profound far their fuperficial and imbecile 
minds were enveloped in a tawdry veil to effect their firft grand purpofe, 
PEuvope Francaifi ! 
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But to sy te to our author, who, although he has not done enough 
has ver done fome things wel}, ‘and has we think fatisfaétorily eftablifhed 
the cvint Caat ite F had no knowledge of all the mineral acids being 


antiain rore the publications of Dr. C. Smyth ; ftill lefs of nitrous 





fils @Mhnc We can alfo add, from perfonal knowledge, that neither 
rw yten ae GL haptal would ever have dared to arrogate to themfelves the 
agion, Mm mer) 9) 130. 0"S difcovery, had not the hint (in this caie as in every other) 
shael ME beco u by certain Englith polemics. We alfo know fome of their 

col eggucs wao could not avoid pointing to the Englifh author, whence 

Guyron fil leatnead the ufe of fumigations by muriatic acid. Whoever 
100: MB hia: a copyot the French tranflation of the Philofophical Tranfationsof 


| POrt- BE the Royal Society of London, with the marks on the margin by French 
ately MM cheinifts, has feen the key to all the pretended difcoveries of F renchmen.— 
¢ ins ‘The generous and truly liberal fentiments in this letter are highly honer- 
ught Mable to the author, and becoming an Englifhman, who is fuperior to low 
that HM cunning and national or perfonal abufe. His profeflional merits have been 
ofiels honeftly declared by his opponent, Dr. Johnftone ; and whatever may be 
lume @@ his {cientific merits as a chemical difcoverer, we fhould always with to ‘fee 
duct, Hi fach laudable efforts liberally recompenied by parliamentary munificence. 
they # We muit however condemn him for afcribing to Guyton the merit of dif- 
ither MM covering the ufe of muriatic acid gas, when it was notorioufly practifed in 
de- MM this country by different perfons long prior tothe Dijon experiments. Dr. 
nifts, Smyth may alfo be ignorant of the real characier of I,. B. Guyton, and ia- 
ight genuoufly allow him merit ; but the blood-ftained aflaflin of his friend and 
'y in @ matter, Lavoifier, muft ever be an object of horror and detefiation to every 
> are MM virwous mind, Of the truth of his moit heinous guilt, as well in that as 
n his # many other matters, we have been confidently affared by one of his prefent 
ified HM colleagues, and a profeffor. Our author is alfo very unfortunate in not 
ublic knowing that, notwithitanding his ample means, and inceflant labour, it is 
pted MM remarked of Guyton, that he has never P ofletled ** ene original idea !? Let 
it to his friend and admirer in this count ry, who has now literally written him- 
ong MM felf into pitiable oblivion, difprove the fact, if he can: it will bea happy 
ce is HE fubject for him to make another volume, by the help of fome of his obfcure 
t has @ political farcafms, the offspring of inviduous malignity. 


lian 
hs Mamoirs of the Profefional Life of the Righ Honourab '¢ Horatio Lord Vifcount 
here Nlon, Vice Admiral of the White, Knight of the Order of the Bath, Duke 
nifts of Bronti in Sicily, Grand Crfs of the Orde rs of Ferdinand and of Merit, 
ome and Kught of the Imperial Order of the Crejcent. Compreb nding authne 
was tic and.circumftantial Details of bis glorious Acbi-vements under the Britifb 
the Flag, and a Sketch of his Parliamentary Condud and Private Charaéter, 
ater With Biographical Particulars of Contemporary Naval Offcers. By Jothua 
EY. White, Efq. Second Edition, confiderably improved. 1lzmo. Pr. 348. 
if it Boards. Os. Od. Cundee. 1805. 
s of ITHIN the recolleétion of the prefent age, no event has excited 
yed fuch univerfal intereft, fuch general and deep regret, as the death 
Aans of Lord Nelfon, the firft of Britith heroes. ‘Thoufands of pens have been 
nls employed in eulogifing his memory, and myriads, yet unborn, wit] dwell 
cile with rapture on the page which records his exploits; will fhed the mingled 
pie, (car of tranfport and unavailing forrow, in perufing the account of that 


me battle, in which Nelfon, fought, conquered, and bled. 
Dus 
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The life of Lord Ne!{on is a theme replete with intere%. No one, who 
feels as he ought to feel, for the glory : indthe welfare of bis country, ean 
read it without deeply partic pang in the hercic and pious exertions of his 
Lordihip, while leading the glory of Evgland to the achievement of fuc- 
cellive vict rics. 

‘Lo thole who with for a mpl aud well arranged details, of the life and 
attions of him who has done to much in (upporting and exaltine the naval 
flag of Britain, the volume betore us wall prove highly acceptable. The 
author feems to have been in elatigable in his refearches, and has fucceeded 
inc diecting every ac ciil le document relative to the fubje cton which he 
Was engaged. 

‘The portable form of the volume the neatnefs of its typography, and 
the engraved plans of the chicf patties In which the deceafed Admiral had 
been engaged, will be addit.onal recommendations to the admirers of nayal 
merit. 
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A Sermon preached on Occafion of the late Nar id Vidory. in the Pari 
Church of Wellineton, Saloo, Nov. 10, 180 y the Rey. John Eyton, 
. ~ ° . a 
Svo Pr. 30. Its. Fine Paper, Is. 6d. Ww 1 ctor, printed ; Crothy 


and Co. London; Wood, kddowes, and Mortis, Shrewibury ; & rai 
iott, Shiffmal. 1800. 


ROM a very appropriate text, “ Rejoice with trembling,” »pwhich was 


peculiarly applicable to the th nkigiving ordered for the Peace of 
Amiens, and which, we with, was mor frequently fee éted on fimilar ot- 
cafious, Mr. + ytonhas deduceda variety of afein! ani impre “ve conclafions. 
His remarks on the . iety of Lord Nv Loon, and his admirable fuceciior, Lord 
CottixGwour. in af ~~ the victory to the . ord of Holts, and in their 
Various comments, and in their whole conduct, on that glorious event, are 


extremely pe tinent, and highly worthy of attention. {Indeed the whole 
fermon (\.\h varyexcepuon, is written in a truly Chriftian fpirit, 
with ercat good fente, aud found yadement. 

The ex eon io which we allude is the indifcriminate cenfure of the 


flave trade. which. th prea hey yafiders as fufficient “to render the very 
Dame .f Co rifian ay abomiaation among the heathen.” Againft fo firong 
an inference wo mult. in Chriftian charty, enter our folemn protett. And 
we conjure Mi Eyton not hat (ti! to adopt a popular prejutice;. but fee 
rioutly to inveltigite this much difputed tw ject, before he repeats fo decis 
five a ‘fentenee of condemnation. Among other docurhents, we ftrenuoufly 
recommend to his perntal, Protetfor Dalzel’s curious and interefiing Hiflory 
o! the Ani: gdom oft lahomy. 


The true Bas of National ConSdence, in Seafons of Diftr fi. <A Sermon, cee 
Revered ix toe Path Church of St. ‘Tames, B: “wl, on Th flay, the 5th 
Day of Decem'er, 18°35. By the Kev. Thomas T. Biddulph, A. M. 
Miniiter of the faid Church. Svo. Pr 22. 1s. Lanfdown, Briftol, 
1:05 


THE fame Chrifian fpirit, the fame prudent difcrimination, as pervade 
the preceding fermon, are equilly remarkable in this. And happy are we 
4o 
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to fee our clergy take up national victories in fo proper, becanfe fo Chriftian, 
a point of view ; not difgracing theaifelves and their prot fion, by undil- 
tinguifhing adulation; and not beftowing prouife but for qualities and for 
conduct which a Chriftian winifler con praife moR conmieanently. The 
concluding pages of this fermon, however, are objec tionable, on the ground 
(before urged by us in our comments on the pro eedings on the Thanki- 
giving Day) that they convert a thankferving into‘a cherity fermon; and 
the preacher moreover not only fanctions, but applaucs, that part of the 
conduct of the Committee of the Patriotic Fund, which epperred torus 
moft reprehenfiple; ave mean their application to the clergy to. make eol- 
Jections at thei: refpect ve churcies, iniiead of applying to che Lithops, in 
the firftinflarnce. Againft fo grols and glaring au iregulariy we thall 
ever enter our olemn proteit. indeed, we much daubt the Jeguiity of col- 
lecting moncy in iuch a way. 


Grati‘ude for the Mercies of Providence. A Sermon preached at Reizate. De- 
cember 5, 1805, beng the Day appointed fra general s hack(eiving te Al- 
mivhty Ged for +b: fignal aud important Fil btained oy bis Mavefty’s 
Ships of Var, under :be Commend of the late Vic Admiral Lord V frown 
Nelfon, over the Combined "lets of : rane an’ Span, m the 214 of 
Odtvber, 1805. By.Jeo Tey Snelfon, M.A. Vicar. 8vo. Pr, 19. 
Reigate, printed by Jofeph Allingharn. | 


THE Rev. Preacher (from P.. evii. 1, 2.) takes eccafion very earneftly 
to inculcate on his hearers the doctrines of a general and particylar Pro- 
vidence. ‘Thefe doctrines, he obferves, re fo :epeatedly urged in ferip- 
ture, that were he to ite al! the paflage which teach them in the book 
of Pfalms only, the time would fail him He then fhews what reafon 
Britons, in particular, have for acknowledging the kind intérpofitions of 
Previdence in their behalf as a naion: poys a high, but juft and correctly 
chaftened, tribute of applaufe to the late unparalleled exertions o onr navy; 
and {peaks of the noble and lamented Nelfoo in terms which, though tar 
removed ‘rom the fulfome ftrain of adulation, are yet exp effi e of lively 
graiitude and regret. He recommends the object of the Patriotic Fand, 
but does not dwell very long on the fubje&t. in fhort, the diicourfe is 
more of a relig:ous than of a political complexion. Itis pious plain. and 
erthodox ; well fuited to the occa'o) on which it was delivered; and we 
have no hefitation in recommending it to the attention of our readers. 

We have obferved ‘n this fermon two or t ree tra fgreffions of the rules 
of gr mmar, which the author will excu e us for pointing out to him. The 
Note in p. 7, as it now ftands, can hardly be reconciled to any principles 
of conftruCtion Perhaps a parenthefis, including the words from gentle- 
man to made would improve the fentenee, which, however, even then, 
would fill be aukward. np. J1, we read thus: - “ We having acquired, 
and fill being able to maintain, the high rank we hold amongtt them | the 
nations’’ of Europe] is not to be accounted for from whatis called natural 
caules. Here 1s fhould evidently be are. In the note in the fame page, 
the relative chich, in the fecond claufe of the fecond fentence, fhould cer- 
lainly be expunged. 
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MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY. = 
its 
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Mn Luguiry into the Nature and diction of Cancer, with al rew to the Establifhmen Bai 
of arcgular Mode of Curing that Disease by Netwal Separation. — By Samuel rm ) 
Young, Member of the Koyal College of Surgeons, London. I. Vol be 

this 


Svo. Pp. 130. Phillips, 1505, 
liar 












HE Author in this treatife propofes fimply to follow nature in exhibit 


ing the origin, progreis, and nature of cancer, and thus to form afm , G 
bafis for fxcwre dritinct and explicit criteria of this difeate. With this view ijwhi 
he fets out with confidering the nature of f{pecific virus, which he Hgautl 
maintains, mult mvartably preduce a cerermined ipecific action ; he ithufirates Hto | 
this axiom by adducing {mall-pox and vaccina, as examples. In adverting jmea 
to the nature of the cancerous character,” he proves it to have been tre. Hijto ¢ 
quently muliaken, and quotes fome well adapted caies of fyphilis, which, Hferv 


had erroneoully been treated as cancers. whe 

He next denies that cancerous matter is fpecific, and very judicioufly ree Hall | 
plies to the cafes of Tulpius and Mr. Smith, both of which he (very jatil mea 
in our opinion) attributes to mental impofition. Anotber cafe of a child, Ir 
mentioned by Myr. Gooch, where ulcers were produced by the ‘matter, Hjtwe 
from which it was fuppoicd, the conftitution received a cancerous taint, Mprov 
is given at length, with the reply of Mr. Pearfon, and bears every appear. Hjeiet 
ance of its being terophulous. We perie@ly agree with Mr. Young, that HMjhe lt 
in numerous infiances icitrhus is frequently miltaken for-eancer, and that Hacteo 
owing to this ervor great milchief frequently aries. The fame reafoning HAfe 
applies allo to firumous glands. mea 

In this invelligation of the “ tranfitive critical, and hereditary nature in Hare e 
eancer,”? on which the vague notions (we cannot call them, principles) of Bwhic 
Dr. Nitbet are ably cofuted, he juilly laments the little attention which had whe 
heen paid to this important pernt, and of the wantof diferimination, with Mjpatti 
re(pect to appearances arifing trom caufes and actions totally different from pring 
theother. As he denies the svecrfe quality of cancerous virus, he, of courle, he ¢ 


cannot admit its tranfitive and hereditary nature. treat 
He next proceeds to examine the theory of cancer, which he grounds Merve 
on the pofition that “a morbid alteration thould never be viewed independ- C! 


ently of the natural organization and functions of the part, or as beyond here 
the limits of the laws of lite.’ He adds, I thought it the more neces grout 
fary to make thele few general remarks; becaufe they at once exclude the Hjthele 
erroneous mode of realoning adopted in the alkaline bypothefis, which at- #gative 
tributes the foundation and progrefs of the cancerous difeafe to the prefence HB Mala 
of a “* powerful volatile alkali” in the ‘yitem; to the prefence of a thing Stark 
that cannot come into being, but by a putrefactive termentation ; which gment 
of courfe, cannot tke place as long as the living principle remains.” He In 


concludes with the obiervation, that “ all the opinions of a vitiated flate of apo th 
the humour being nece lary for the generation of a cancerous poifon, muh Re & 
fall to the ground, fince thele opinions have been taken up on the qualities fenti 
of the difcharge alone, without any other concurring theory and facts. Hi 

Mr. Youhg afferwards confiders the parts mofi liable to cancer, which adap 
poilels a complication of firucture and function, fuch as, the female breaft, be co 
the ovaria, the teftes, the glandu's profiater, the labia pubenda, and theif clear: 
neighbouring parts, the glans penis, the tongue, lips, angles of the ee eae 
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&c.; though he conteiles that other parts le's complicated, fuch as the alex 
of the nofe, the pendulous portions, &c. are not exempt from its attacks ; on: 
its exiftence in the latter part, he makes fome judicious remarks. 

With regard to a predifpofition for the complaint, he concedes to Dr. 
™ HE Baillie, that a certain degree of predifpofition may be confidered as exill- 
uel ing, hut certain reftriction, fuch as the cafe of dram drinkers, a woman’s 
‘OL TM breaft at a certain advanced period of life, &c. &c.; yet he denies that 
this may be confidered as a proof of the queflion, as attaching that pecu- 










vit MM liarity to the cancerous actions itfelf which Dr. B. wonld feem to infer. 
: afm . Chapter VII. treats of the progrefs and circumftances of actual cancer, 


which are ably explained ; we thall here only fiate an obfervation of ouz 


ew 4 : f 
he author, namely that the offenfive {mell of cancerous lores appears to him 
tes Mgto have been much exaggerated; a circumifiance he attributes in a great 


neafure to the {pare fecretion in ulcers of this clafs, Capter VIII. relates 
to the recurrence of cancer, to which we fhall only add an ingenious ob- 
fervation made and infifted upon by the celebrated Peter Camper, that, 
whenever a fettled pain is felt in the cheft, as if the tternum were pierced, 
all hope of ever accomplithing a cure, whether by extirpation or other 


re. 
ily HB means, mult then be given up. 
Id, In Chapter IX. our author is rather diffufe in noticing the difpute be- 


er, Mmtween Meilis, Guy and Gataker, refpecting the Plunket receipt; but ap- 
nt, Mproves much of the application of the cauliic, adapted to the indwidual 
ars Mecircumiiance, with a view of promoting natural feparation. In Chapter X. 
hat faghe lays down the bafis for a radical cure, which mult not only tirike at the 
hat Maeaction in cancer, but alfo at a complete sefayation of the morbid ftructure. 
ing After noticing the, difficulties, on which a cure depends, he treats of the 
means of regulating excitement in complicated cafes (the principal of which 

in Mare arfenic, and its various preparations, which he much approves of), 
of Hwhich he remarks, “ fhould be modified to the power of a difeaied {urface,. 
iad Mewhere it is evident the living principle is but {paringly difiributed, and the 
ith HBpartial deftruction of which muft give energy to the whole mafs.” To the 
om MaPprinciple of excitement he afcribes the fuccels of the red onion ; but what 
fe, Mere chiefly relies upon for this purpofe, is the fabina, This Nimulating 
treatment he deems far preferable to the antiphlogiftic plans whigh, he ob- 
ferves, can only fupprels increased action depending upon direct excitement. 
Chapter XiLI. embraces the con(titutional and auxiliary remedies ; and 
here our author ftrongly recommends the altcrative plan, with a view of 
routing the abforbents, as the principal means of refolving the difeafe ; 


nds 
nd- 
nd 









Cw 
the Me thele alteratives are not to be employed ingly? but in common with alter- 
at- #Ative means, With retpeéct to the internal adminiftration of arfenic in this 


noe Malady by Le Febevre, we may alfo add the names of the celebrated Selle, 


ing Stark, and others on the Continent, to thofe who have made favourable 
ich Me Mention of it. 

He In an Appendix, Mr. Y. enters upon a difquifition relative to the opinion 
» of BOF the cancerous tumour poflefling a power of generating a {pecifie poifon 


ult HB Contamination, which, it is evident from the preceding ftatement of his 
ies HB fentiments, he denies, and we think with good reafons. 

His ttyle is, upon the whole correé and eafy ; the arrangement is well 
ich fe *dapted ; and the outlines of his method of cure (for he means this work to 
sft, He be confidered merely as a bafis for a future and more enlarged ftru€ture) are 
eit MB Cearly explained, ~ The hints which he has thrown out, fas well as his be- 
Coming refpect to the received opinions of others, we conceive to be well 
worthy of praife. 
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A Medical Guide for the Invalid, to the principal Watering Places of Great Britain, 
containing a View of the medicinal Effects of Waier. 1, As applied:to th 
Body in a simple State. 2. As exhibited in its inpregnated or mineral lorn, 
3. As employed in this Form for the Cure of particular Diseases, with their Mode 
of Treatment; and 4. As assisted in its Effects by the Si:uation and Climate 
the Watering Places resorted to. By William Nifbet, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 12mo. Pp, 295. Price 

5s. 6d. Highley. 1504, 


THE title page (ufficiently explains the nature of this volume, which 
cannot fail to be of mach nore importance to the énvaiid than the local in 
firmation which is given in fuch volumes as “ guides to the toatering places.” A 
fiage-coach will convey a man to any place to which his inclination may 
lead him, and uw he bea tiranger, a friend may point its curiofities ; but 
directions as to the mode of retloring health by ablution, or drinking the 
mineral fluids are oi far greater unportance. This volome will therefor 
be found eminently ulelul, as it contaims not only the fubftance af every 
modern publication on mineral waters,’ and a particular defetiption of the 
properties of thole at all the fathionable watermg places, but likewile ve 
copious remarks on the dileales for which ‘they are beneficial. It is there 
fore a valuable companion {ar all perambulating valetudinariags, 


* 
rd Propofal for defroying the Furr and Chonk-damys of Coal-smines ; and their 
Produdtion explanted on Principles of madern Chemipry : addreffed to th 
Owners and Agents of U.al-cvorks, 2. By Thomas Trotter, M. D. late 
Phyfician to his Majetty’s leet, &c. Pe. 47. Svo, 2s, 1905: New 
cattle, printed. Longman, London. 


HIS is an important and tuaterefting little trad. “ The fubjed,!l 
think,” fays Dr, Trotter, in his addreis to thofe interefted in coal 
mines in Northumberland and Durhau, “ adoiits ot demonftration, at leaf 
as far as human Knowledge .an depend on the faith of experiment. No 
merit is claimed, where there is no invention; and no fame is eapeded 
for being itd: fivious. T only hold out a thort explanation of weil-known 
facts, in the hope of feeing them conducive to fave human beings, whol 
labours are ufelul to the community.’ That this propofal, if effe@ual, 
may be eminently ufeful to humanity, cannot be doubted, when it is 1 
membered that very lately in the mine called Hebburn-main, 32 men weit 
killed by exp ol\ons of the pre-damys, or hydrogenous gas of chemifts. The 
author obferves, that to deftrov this Jfire-damp “ we have only to employ 
fome of the firong acids in a ttate of vapour, fuch as the acetic, nitrous, of 
oxymuriatic. Thefe acid vapours teizing the hydrogen, recompofe water 
which is coaverted into fieam by the caloric, difengaged during the cof 
buftion.” ‘The oxymuriatic acid gas he confiders the bett for defiroy ing 
hydrogenous gs or fire-damp, and gives the following proportions jor one 
fumigation:—** Common bay falt, 30z. 2dr. 10 ¢r.; black manganels 
gdr. i7gr.; water, loz. 2dr. 33 gr.; ftrong fulphuric acid (@i] of 
trivi), hoz. 7dr. Sgr. Vhe falt and manganefe are pounded togethet, 
pul into a ftone ware dith (about twe inches deep) the waters poured upoa 
them, and afterwards the iulphuric acid flowly through a giafs funnel 
This quantity is futicient for a fpace of 16 feet by 12; but the frequent 
eraplvy meat 
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employment muft depend on the manner how the fire-damp is evolved,”’ 
Dr. T. propofes to remove the choak-damp (carbonic acid gas) by throwing 
water into the apartments where it is found to exilt, as that fluid, e'pe- 
cially at the temperature of 40°, {peedily abforbs this gas; to facilitate the 

roce{s of abforptien a little lime might be diluted in the water. It is allo 
alledged, that, “ whenever either fre-dam or chiak-damp is de- 
tected in coal-pits, there will be reafon to fear a collection of the other 
near the fpot, if not powerfully ventilated; for it is wit out doubt, tha¢ 
they are invariably generated by the fame procefs (the decompofition of 
water and vegetalfle matter, or flagnant putrid water in contact with coal 
or carbonaceous fubftances) and.at the fame time” The fre-damp (hydro- 
gen gas) is from 13 to 16 times lighter than common air, and therefore 
floats at the upper part of the mine: the choak-demp (carbonic acid gas) is 
more than twice the weight of atmofpheric air, and confequently lodges 
always in the bottom, fo that the fumigation which detiroys the former 
cannot a¢t on the latter, which muft therefore be difplaced or abforbed by 
lime-water, or copious {ireams of frefh water. In every part where ttag- 
pant water may remain, the author recommends the immediate introduc, 
tion of freth air ani frefh water, in order to avoid the generation of fire or 
choak damps. Dr. T. withes it to be remembered, that although he now 
ropofes fumigations ia mines, where ventilation is ditlicult and often im- 
poflible, he ftill perfifts in oppofing them in hofpitals and in thips, as dee 
ftrovers of contagion. He now, however, expreiles his fentiments with 
much more temperance and decorum* than formerly, and dilplays a very 
humane fpirit, in animated and perfpicuous language. There are, never 
theleis, fome fentiments that we are furprifed a * ritifh phyfician” was not 
athamed to write. Does Dr, T. with to fraternize with the infamous 
Guyton and Fourcroy, in whom he difcovers, ftrange to fell, bumani» # 
He fpeaks of the “ active revolutionary genius and eviighsened {pirit of Guy- 
ton, whom he mifcalls Morveau, although this wretch {wore eternal hatred 
to the ex-noble title de Mo-veau on the altar of the Jacobins of Paris. 
Such an “acknowledgment” may be a proof o! the liberality of ‘*a Bri- 
tih phytician,” but it is none of his judgment and virtue. To afcribe in- 
yentive merit to a man whofe mind was never once illumined by a ray of 
*‘ heaven-born genius,” who has never evinced, witb all his induttry, any 
other talents than thofe of a deftroyer, mutt be an infatuation approaching 
infanity. Yet how much greater {till the delufion of that Englifhman, 
whofe knowledge and genius enable him to apply the modern principles 
of fcience to one of the moft important purpofes of fociety, the preferva- 
tion of the lives of a mott effential clafs of induftrions men, and who 
Grangely afcrives all the merit of it to one of the moft /eri/e minds, to the 
Moft atrocious and moft vile of French flaves!!{ What Englith chemift can 
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* We fhould here perhaps except a note (p. 36.) which refle&ts on the 
inefficiency of famigatiuns, did we not know that itis fanctioned, in fome 
meafure, by the late unfortunate fever at Gibraltar. It thould indeed be 
obferved, that they were not ufed in the hofpital of that garrifon, but we 
alfo know, that both Dr. Smyth’s and Guyton's plans were but very par- 
tially effectual at Malaga, where fumigations were adminiftered with as 


little judgment indeed as fuccels. -- Rev. 
H 2 golly 
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100 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


coolly hear and voluntarily approve of the expreflions of Guyton anj 
others, which are re-echoed al] over France, that Black was a fuperficig 
old man (vieillard borne) ; Priefiley a fool (uw fot); and Kirwan a filly do 
tard (fet rodatenr) ; while the vilionary Frenchified labours of Chenevix, 
have procured him the emphatical name of chimifle/ If Dr. T. can join ig 
fuch wanton abufe, fuch bafely invidious contempt, and above all, fuch 
foul ingratitude to thofe Englifh philofophers who have taught Frenchmen 
all they yet know of true chemical fcience, we fincerely pity him. He 
ought to know that it is not patriotifm+ to defignate the Corfican ruffian 
by the epithet “‘T'vrant of France,’’ while he befiows the moft unmerited 
praife on much older, equally atrocious, though lefs powerful enemies of 
his country; and we can no more pardon the philofopher, who defpifes 
the fell head of a fiate, whilft he reverences the cruel heart which fupporg 
it, than we can the merchant, who with the one hand contributes to the 
Patriotic Fund, and with the othet knowingly figns a policy of infurance, 
guaranteeing the enemy’s property, falfely and treacheroufly denominated 
neutral! To Dr. IT’, we were difpofed to allow the fame merit for his ap- 
plication of modern chemical principles as has been allowed to Berthollet 
for his adoption of the well-known powers of oxymuriatic acid to deftroy 
vegetable colours in the procefs of bleaching: but as he has generou/ly re. 
figned all his pretenfions to the ‘active revolutionary genius of Guyton,” 
we, as impartial adminiftrators of literary juftice, mutt beg leave to transfer 
this honour again to its legitimate owners, the “ Britifh phyficians,” John. 
ftone and Smyth. We have yet another example of Dr. T.’s generofity to 
Frenchmen ftill more reprehenfible ; namely, his beftowing on Lavoifier, 
p. 16.) the merit of being the firft who decompofed water. It is grofsly 

tlfe; Lavoitier learned that experiment, as well as the germ of his whole 
fyftem, from the Hon. Mr. Cavendith, notwithitanding all his lofty and 
arrogant aflumptions of being a difcoverer, Our author ought not to have 
thus wantonly detrated from the fuperior merit of this far-famed Britith 
philofophcr, merely from the vain pretenfions of Frenchmen. ‘The unjuft 
claims, however, ot Lavoilier, will, we doubt not, be very foon univer- 
fally acknowledged, whenever the public becomes fully acquainted with 
his pofthumous works recently publifhed by the Countefs (formerly Madame 
Lavoitier) and Count of Rumford; the latter, who is a Britith fubjed, 
beft knows how far his conduct is reconcileable with the honour and prin- 
eiple effential to that diftinguithed chara&ter. But it is now time to with- 
draw the flimfy veil which French boatting has long fufpended before the 
too credulous eyes of Englithmen, and difplay to the hitherto deluded 


ee _— - 





* Doubtlefs the public is greatly indebted to this ingenious gentleman 
for his very learned differtation on the French and Englith adjedtive ter- 
minations igve and tc, and his readinefs to grind down Englith into French; 
but Dr. Wollafton has amply repaid him in his experiments on Palla- 
dium !— Rev, ' 

+ We hope that certain other philofophers will profit by this hint, and 
ceafe to abufe the envied honour of a fellowthip of the Royal Socicty of 
London, by introdueing the name of ‘very ‘ unworthy foreigners,’’ merely 
from the ignoble vanity of giving an occation to publith their own names 
in fome fycophant French journal. We figh on refie€ting that there has 
been already an exemple of this meannefs. Rev. : 
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world this irrefragable truth, that Frenchmen are really as devoid of ori- 
ginal genius, as all Chrittendom now knows them to be of genuine virtue. 
For the prefent we fhall only exprefs our attonifhment, that notwithttand- 
ing fo many of our countrymen who vilited France during the truce, not 
one has yet difcovered the exiltence, or publifhed any account of the in‘a- 
mous ‘‘confpiracy among French writers, to aflume the merit to them- 
felves and country of every difcovery in the arts and fciences” that has 
been or fhould be promulgated throughout the civilized world. ‘The ex- 
iftence of this confpiracy, and bate efforts of the conf{pirators at Paris, have 
been fome time well known in Italy, in fome parts of Germany, and even 
in Spain; and we would recommend it to Drs. ‘Trotter and Smyth, to 
think again' before they write, and thus wantonly (but we hope unknow- 
ingly) detra&t from the fuperior merits and original genius of their coun- 
trymen, the “‘iflanders,” as we are now contemptuoufly denominated. 
Let our arrogant plagiarift enemies, however, remember, wiile they affect 
to defpife us, and depreciate our genius and wifdom, that almoit all the 
philofphers of antiquity, almoft all the true difcoverers, have been landers ! 


POETRY. 


Nelson’s Tomb: a Poem. By William Thomas Fitzgerald, Ffq. Author of 
Nelfon’s ‘Triumph, or the Battle of the Nile, &¢, To which is added, 
An Address to England on her Nelson’s Death. By the fame Author. 4to. 
Pp.18. 23. Gd. <Alperne. 1805. 


T is impoffible for any man who loves his country to read the loyal effu- 
fions of Mr. Fitzgerald’s mufe without feeling fome {parks of that gene- 
rous {pirit by which fhe.is ever animated, and which, at once, imparts grace 
to her numbers and dignity to her ftyle. Of all the tributes which have 
been paid to this firft of naval heroes, none is more worthy of the fubject 
than this poetic wreath woven by the hand of genius, directed by the heart 
of patriotifm, The poet, having decorated the hero’s tomb with appro- 
ptiate ornaments, his eye glances forward to future days, when it fhall be 
the refort of other herves, and the theme of the traveller’s praife and admi- 
tation, 





« Oft from fome diftant hill, at dawn of day, 
The lonely trav’ller journeying on his way, 
Shall ery—when Lonvon's Fane firlt ftrikes his eyes, 
BENEATH THAT DOME THE MIGHTY NELSON ies! 
Such were the honours, fuch the {plendid mead, 
His Country offer’d, and his King decreed! 
Thus mufing on—the fubject at his heart— 
The figh will murmur, and the tear will flart ; 
And, pond’ring on the naval warrior’s fate, 
A life fo glorious! and a death fo great ! 
His patriot mind, with new-born ardour fir’d, 
Will then exclaim, like one by heaven intpired ! 
When that Great rABRic moulders into duft, 
The (cythe of time fhall fpare the Hero's bull ; 
And future millions fhall record his fame, 
From age, to age, while Enatanop has a name !” 
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102 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The Address to England appeared in the poetital department of our Re 
view for November, 18053 our readers, therefore, muti kuow that it is 
marked by the fame ipirit and genius as “* Nelfon’s tomb.” 


The Pleasures of Love: being Amatory Poems, original and translated, from the 
A: abic and European Languages. With Engavings. By G. W. Fitzwih 


liam, Elg. Imo. Pp. 200. 6s, Cundee. 1806. 


THE admi-ers of this fpecies of poetry will here find a choice co'leAion; 
as well from the dead as from the living languages; indeed Mr. Fitzwilliam 
feems to have raniacked every Amatory poet of antient and of modern times, 
and to have extraéted their {weets with bee-like indultry. Hits Original 
Poems are few in number, but they difplay both tafie and genius. We tnall 
extract one of them, as a {pecimen, on a fubject whieh we thought had been 
completely exhautied, but which he has certainly treated with confiderable 
ingenuity and talent, and in a manner that gives it the air of nevelty. 


“ To a Kiss. 
“« Humid feal of toft affections, 
Tendere!! pledge of future biifs, 
Deareti tie of young connexions, 
Love’s firft (now-drop, virgin kifs$ 
Speaking filence! dumb conteffion t 
Pailion’s birth and infant play ! 
Dove-like fondnets, chaite conceffion, 
Glowing dawn of brighter day ! 
DSorrowing joy! adieu’s lalt action, 
When lingering lips no more mufi join $ 
What words can ever {peak affection 
So thriling, to fincere as thine! 
Thee the fond youth, untaught and fimple, 
Nor on the naked breatft can find, 
Nor yet within the cheek’s {ma!] dimple— 
Sole offspring thou of lips conjoin’d ! 
Then ha(te thee to thy dewy manfion ; 
With Hebe {pend thy laughing day, 
Dwell in her rubied lip’s expantien, 
Baik in her eye’s propitious ray. 


Poetical Amusement on the Journey of Life ; consisting of various Pieces in Verse¥ 
Serious, Theatric, Epigrammatic, and Miscellaneous. By Mr. Meyler. &vo. 
Pp. 212. 6s. Bath, printed; Robinfon, London. 1806. 


THE author appears to have emptied the whole contents of his poetical 
common place book into this volume, which containsas motley a colle@ion of 
rhymes, as we remember ever tohave met with. Wariety as well of fubjeds 
as of metre abourids, and there is {omething to pleafe every palate that is 
not very fattidious qn the choice or flavour of its food. In trath we cannot 
compliment Mr. Meyler on his poetical talents; though, from fome few lines 
fcattered o'er his work, like a {tray flower on a barrew:heath, we have been 
induced to believe him not deiiitute of genius. In his tributary poem to 
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lines, we find the following. 


« Above all pomp of grief, or blazing pyres, 

Give me the figh that gratitude in{pires. 

The bofom-tomb which honett rufiics raife, 

Shames the proud urn and monumental phrafe; (praife) 
Tranfcends the marble’s boaft, and chiffel’s art, 

Sinking th’ in{cription deeply in the heart.” 


Thele are certainly good lines; and befpeak ability in the writer of them. 
But, in this poein (which, by the bye, like many others in the colleétion, is 
highly creditable to his 4ear#) he jumps from one kind of meafure to another, 
in the moft extraordinary manner, and by that means gives a ludicrous air 


toa ferious fubject. He is, moreover, the molt carelefs and flovenly of 


bards. 
In p. 91 of this volume is an epigrammatic poem, entitled, ‘* The Fair 


Equivoque,.” which appeared in our Review for January, 1805. It was 

iven to us as the production of a clergyman in the vicinity of London, If 
it be really the offspring of Mr. Meyler’s mufe, we can only fay that it 
bears not the {malleft likenefs to the rett of the family. It is beyond com- 
parifon the beft piece in the volume, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ON THE REPUTED TomB OF ALEXANDER, NOW IN TUE BaitTisn 
Museum. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


OTWITHSTANDING that almofi all the Reviews have now given 
their judgment concetning Dr. Clarke’s Dissertation on the reputed Tomb 
of Alexander, yet they have formed it upon infufficient evidence, and the 
quetiion feems to be étill in as much doubt as ever, ihrough the many erro- 
neous ftatements and mifreprefentations of all parties; ae. as Dr. C. has 
unfaithfully firained many antient tefiimonies to prove that noble monument 
at the Mufeum to be the real farcoplmgus of Alexander, fo, on the other 
hand, thofe who have differed from him, have equally employed fuch un- 
folid arguments, as have rather involved the fubject in more uncertainty, 
than rendered it clearer than before. I prefume, therefgre, that it will be 
acceptable to your readers, and to fuch‘as may vifit that curious relic of an- 
tiquity, for which the government have now affigned a fum ef money to 
prelerve it from injury, if I endeavour to ftate in a manner free from all 
Prejudice, either way, the real nature of what evidence exitts concerning 
this fruit of our vidtories in Egypt. 

That the Turks and Egyptians have ever reverenced this tomb, as the 
real one in which Alexander-was interred, can admit of no doubt, the only 
oe is, whether there be any fuch evidence extant, as may help to con- 

rm the tradition thus received concerning it. This evidence is.of two 
hinds, either that ancient ene derivable bg Greek and Roman authors, or, 
ree 
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the authors of the Spiritual Quixote, and ofthe New Bath Guide, which we 
confider as one of the beft of his produ€tions, amidiit a number of indifferent 
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from more modern oriental writers. Dr. C. has had recourfe to both, anj 
fo faras the teltimony of oriental authors is concerned, they invariably com 
firm the oral tradition in Egypt in tavour of the fact. “~Neverthele(s, as the 
Mahometan prielis made advantage of this belief, it may have been an in, 
polition by them, they may have removed the tomb of fome ancient Egyp. 
tian king into the inclofure, which was formerly the royal ca-metery of the 
Ptolomies, and converted it mto a facred ciftern for their ablutions, under 
the pretence, that it was the tomb of the founder of Alexandria; who had 
undoubtedly been buried fowewhere within that inclojure, as well as the 
families of the Ptolomies themfelves, but of whons there is wot now the leaf 
vellige remaining; they having been all totally deftroyed by the religious 
zeal of the Chrittians, on account of the idolatrous reverence paid to thei 
bodies and fepulchres, It is probable, however, that if liberty could be 
obtained to dig the ground of that inclofure, fome in{criptions, and other 
ancient relics might be (till difcovered buried in the earth, and poflibly the 
foundation of {ome of the tombs; but that at prefent this ftone cofhn ot Al. 
exander fhould alone be preferved, certainly railes a {uipicion concerning tf, 
more efpecially, fince we are informed by Niebuhr, that the Turks have fe 
veral fuch fione coflins before their mofques, which they employ as facred 
ciflerns for the water of their ablutions. His words are, “ The largelt ine 
feription, which | faw in Egypt, was that upon a great coffer of black gra 
nite near the molque Teilun, Pocock has already reprelented the figure of 
it in his 11th plate. Perry hasalfo given the figure of a fimilar coffer in his 
53d plate; itis about feven feet long, and wider [plus large] at top thanat 
the bottom; whence it is natural to conclude, that it has ferved as the cof 
fin of fome lgyptian of rank ; it is covered with hicroglyphics both within 
and without; itis at pre'ent ufed for a water-cheti, Maillet pretends that 
this ftone-cheft has been taken out of fome pyramid, but the ftone-chett now 
in the pyramid is not round at the head, nor covered with any hierogly- 
phics. I conelude, therefore, that persons of rank in Egypt were buried in 
fuch fumptuous chelis. It 1s pretended, that the courts before molques et 
Cairo contain many fuch other chetts covered with hieroglyphics, and which 
ferve as water-cheils, About twenty years ago, there was a chett which 
one Ovman had caufed to be dug out of the earth, and fent up the Nile, to be 
placed for the fame purpole near a mofque, but it was broken in getting il 
out of the velfel, and afterwards the fragments were placed round a tree to 


_coverits roots, 1 copied the hieroglyphics, as prefented in my plates, 31, 


and others.” Jom. i. 4. 164 and 166, Now the exterior form of this coffer, 
here referred to, feems to have been a perfeé parallellogram, {0 far as we 
can judge by the fragments in Niedudy, as allo feems to a that other men- 
tioned by him before, in which reipeét they differ from the tomb of Alex- 
ander, which is rounding at the head. The hieroglyphics also of thofe two 
in Niebubr are fome placed in horizontal lines, and fome is perpendiculat 
ones; the faces, moreover, ot the figures reprefented, turn {ome one way, 
and fome another, but in general from left toright. In thefe re(peéis again 
they differ from the tomb at the Muteum, in which the figures turn from 
right to left m gone ; the few which do otherwile feem to have only a va- 
riation of the famenefs of pofture in view, but there are three horizontal 


ranges of natural figures between horizontal ranges of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which does not occur in any other monument. In this refpect then 
the coffers diffet yreatly, for on Alexander’s tomb the figures are not gto- 
tefqgue compounded Egyptian montters, but natural figures of men, oxen, 
camels, or hories, and many figures are in boats; it feems, in fact, tobe 
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a proceffion, for they are not reprefented as fianding, as moft of the figures 
are in the hieroglyphics, and in ftrange (tiff awkward poftures, but th 
men and animals have their legs evidently in motion, as if walking in @ 
proceflion. What grotelque figures are inicribed, are, moreover, in ranges 
ty themlelves; fo that the reprejentations are not all ofa piece, but appear 
to be partly Egyptian and partly European: they may then reprefent the 
procefiion, partly by land, and partly by water, from Memphis to Alexan- 
dria, when the body wasremoved. Nay, {till farther, at the head of the 
cheit is reprefented, within a boat, a man fixed upright in the middle of 
three fides of a fquare formed around his head, whith would pales en- 
ough reprefent the body of Alexander carried in the boat, and fixed up- 
right, juft as Diodorus has deferibed his body to have been fixed when car- 
ried from Babylon to Egypt; and the fquare lines around him may repretent 
the golden (quare throne, whieh Diodorus mentions to have been extended 
behind himg for his defcription ieems to imply, that it was fixed behind 
him as a kind of dack-oard, jult as that figure in the boat reprefents, His 
words are, vro dr Try UiTwpopeny Tap OAGY TO EpyOV SpOVOS WHUTOVS TH CHNMATS TITS 
wyovos. Sub imam fartem fastigti evat thronus fer totum opus aureus figura quadrva- 
ius. Here the throne is deicribed as being extended ander the lowe:t part of 
the covered roof fixed over the body in the carriage ; for wrapofsev means 
uro opsfiav under the roof, the Greek word being actually formed from the Scy- 
thian roof; it muft then have beet extended all dehin? the body. Still far- 
ther, Diodorus adds, that upon the throne were traced out the heads of tragela- 
hi. Now what was the animal to which the ancients gave the name 


. Lvagelaphus ? The moderns feem at a lols to determine: they pretend that 


it was the chamwzs, or (ome fuch common European animal partaking of the 
deer and goat. But it does not feem probable, that fuch common animals 
fhould be figured out on fuch an occation and fituation. Diodoras mentions 
tragclanhi as being found ,where Badu, were found, in Arabia, ALthiopia, 
and Lybia (lib. ii.): thefe latter were evidently Buffaloes, for Martial calls 
them atroces, and alfo fays, that they were exhibited in the Circus at Rome 
along with Bisons, in order to fight. We know that Buffaloes are the pro- 
duce of the above-mentioned wild delerts, although they are now rendered 
tame in Egypt. The tragelaphus then muft have been tome curious kind of 
wild deer, of which Spaarman has thewu, that there are great varieties in 
Africa. Now, on the loweft of the three ranges of natural figures, and not 
far from the middle, are reprefented two animals of the deer kind; by the 
height of their heads they look tke camelopards, but {uch could fcarcely be 
the figures on the throne, for Diodorus mentions camelopardi as being dif- 
tinct from tragelaphi, unlefs the hiftorian whom Drodorus copied meant, in 
his defcription by tragelaphi, fome animals in general only of a doudle nature, 
as Diodorus deferibes ther and feveral others to be duplicis forma, partly 
goats and partly deers. But however this may haye been, the fight of two 
fuch noble animals of the deer kind introduccd into the procefion, has fome- 
thing very extraordinary in it, and not to be found among any hieroglyphics 
on monuments purely Egyptian. They may have been intended to exhibit 
the original animals, which were figured out on the golden throne behind 
Alexander, in order to adorn the calvaleade. The above circumftancesthen 
fuficiently prove, that the tomb in queltion was not that of an ancient 
Egyptian king; but either the tomb of Alexander, or fome of his fuccetfors, 
the Ptolomies of European birth and manners. Diodorus mentions alfo fe- 
veral other animals as being traced out on other parts of the royal equipage, 


which were probably other uncommon oriental animals, which would oa 
en 
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been very acceptable fights in Macedonia, where the body was at firft in. 
tended to be fent. Iffuch perfons as have an opportunity to examine the 
fhatural figures on the tomb, with glafles, would communicate their obfer. 
vations to the public, fome other particulars may pofbiy be difcovered; 
which will confirm the monument to be not a mers Ecyptian one by fimilar 
internal evidence. In my next I will examine the ¢vternal evidence of the 
Greeks and Romans concerning the body of Alexsuder, which Dr. C. has 
impaired by mifreprefenting it with more zeal than accuracy; but which, if 
it does not confirm, yet, at leafi, does not contradiét the oriental tradition 
concerning this cotlin. S. S. 


Mr. Cagr’s Latter, on Two Passaces tn nis No xtusrn Toor. 
- TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, he 

UPON my return, a few days fince, from Ireland, I had the gratifica- 
tion of perufing your very liberal and handfome criticifm on my Northern 
Summer, or, Travels round the Baltic ; for which I am very much obliged. 

In the conclufion of the Review, you oblerve that I have afferted that the 
number of profiitutes in London is greater than that of Paris, if you will do 
me the honour of again referring to the book, you will find that it is Peters- 
durgh, and not Paris, and you will much oblige me by doing me the juflice 
of correéting this mi‘take as {oon as you conveniently can. 

You may rely upon the authenticity of the Anecdote refpecing a prieft 
of the Greek Church receiving a confetlional brive; I had it from unquef- 
tionable good authority. I hope the fair Romaniit will not, on account of 
the re-aflertion, impeach my gallantry, as fhe has done my veracity: and 
that at her next confeflion the will acknowledge herfelf to have been in 


error. I remain, Sir, your moit obedient fervant, 
Gardea-courh, Temple, Jan. 13, 1806. JNO, CARR. 
POETRY. 





Tue Remparancers, orn STELLa, 


A Monopy. t 
CHILD of the Brain, thou, whofe reflecting power 
Recalls each paflage of the former hour, 
Wakes in the mind bright fcenes of raptures pait, 
Too {trong to be forgot, too frail to laft, 
Tnhuman Memory! Why fo oft, in vain, 
Have I implored thy aid with anxious pain, 
Whilit thou, averfe, refufed thy tuppliants prayer, 
¥et now, unafked purfuc me every where? 
Oft’? at my Board. when fpread with wholefome fare, 
A figh reminds me Stella ir not there ; 
Loft in that thought, while I my fate lament, 
The cooling viands lofe their grateful {cent : 
I wake, as from a trance, and all furprize, 
Bebold the taltlefs food before my eyes. 
If I to Friendihip’s cheering circles fly, 
I find thee there in ev'ry fparkting eye ; 
So look’d my Charmer when her Colin {mil’d, 
And thus the fitting moment fhe beguil’d 
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If o’er the verdant Lawns I chance to ttray, 


In various fhapes thou haunteft all my way, 


With tear-fraught eye and pitiable tone, 

Thou fay’it—wahy, Colin, art thou here alone? 
Far other tran{fports did thy bofom fill, 

When Stella climb’d with thee her favorite hill; 


‘When ev'ry bird that chirp’d among the boughs, 


And ev’ry blofiom witnefs'd to thyvows: 
Nor birds, nor bloffoms only lent an ear, 
But Heaven and Stella heard thy vow fincere. <3 
Ye Birds, ye Blofloms quit the leaf, {pray, 
For Heaven is wroth and Stella torn away : 
No more thofe charms like blooming Nature fmile, 
In{pige my fong and crown my pleating toil. 

The glaisy ftream that filent glides aiong, 
Like Time, anheeded by the giddy throng ; 
That, when its banks, in happier days, I roved, 
Gave me the picture of the Fair I loved, 
No more reflects each foul attracting grace, 
But my own woe worn melancholy face. 

Ye [pringing flow’rets which adorn the green, 
Periume the air and brighten all the (cene, 
Kind Monitors, who ounce in pailions aid, 
Taught this tond lefion to my lingring maid ; 
How thort is life! how frail the bloom of youth ! 
Too true ye fpake for now I feel the truth, 

If to thole facred Courts | bend my way, 
Where Youth and Age their grateful tribute pay, 
As through the Church-yard walk I pace along 
And mix my footiieps with the fober throng, 
Fach now raif’d mound of earth, each letter’d ftone 
Swells my fad bofom with a plaintive groan ; 
But whem in fight the holy letter ttands, 
Where faithfully we plighted hearts and hands,— : 
What Lover’s tongue could thole fond tran{ports {peak? 
What Lover’s heart but for their lofs mult break ? 
O pardon, gracious Power, whole piercing eye 
Can ev’ry thought jn ev’ry mind delfery, 
When in Thy houfe J join the facred ftraim ; 
If pious joy my impiaus grief profane 
If the full heart, that would be all thy own, 
Debate thy fervice with its fenfual moan! 
Can I forget, fweet Saint! what honeft pride 4 
I felt, when thou wert kneeling by my fide; 


+ Throbbing with heart felt joy, when thou wert near 


My thanks were ardent, and my vows fincere. 

If trom the ground my eye has chanced to firay 
On ev’ry fide I meet fome pitying ray ; 
Whilft each condoling glance renews my fart, 
And plants another dagger in my heart. 

Ceale, ceale, affective memory, thus to tear 
A wounded breaft with pangs too (harp to bear ! 
I know thou wilt not—yet, for once be kind, 
Bring all my Stella's vistues to my. mind ; 
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Her piety fincere, her love unfeign'd, 

Her focial kindyefsy chaftity unttained, 

That reek deportment, which no thought betray’d 

Unworthy of a pure and bafhful maid, 

Thole thoufand decencies that (well delight— 

All thefe were hers all funk in endlels night! 
To life’s laft moment can it be forgot 

A lovely Wife and Infant were my lot, 

Ott have I then with raptur’d fondnels gazed, 

Now the fweet Child, and then its Mother prais'’d: 

Jong has the little Cherub been no more— 

Now I its Angel-Mathers lofs deplore. 
The yetnal Powers, in pity to my pain, 

Before mv eyes dilplay their genial Train ; 

But burliing verdure and unfolding flowers 

No more can foothe my grief diftracted hours ; 

The fluth of Beauty and the Warblers lay 

N o more can make my bleeding bofom gay, 

Ob! were her folding arm enclofed in mine, 

Then might their charms with priftine beauty fhine! 
Why do J rove in fearch of loft delight, 

W hilit each new object brings new woes in fight? 

Let me return and feek my lonely fhed, 

And hide in {weet forgetfulnefs my head— 

Ah! ’tis ip vain—for there my thoughts review 

The happieft hours affection ever knew, ; 

Where are thofe eyes which more than words could prove 

The fofte@ feelings of the purett love ? 

Where is that tongue that could at once impart 

Kindnefs and Prudence to my aching heart ? 

Where are thofe lips that Hyblas’ (weets diltil, 

And all my foul with balmy raptures {ill ? 

Where is that radiant form that thone around, 

And made my humble dwelling fairy grownd ? 

Thole moments where fo tranquil and fo bright, 

When Love could revel in fupreme delight, 

And from intrufion free and guiletul art, 

Ope’ alt the tender fluices of the heart ? 

All, all are paft and like the rufhing wind, 

Leave only Ruin, Wrecks, and Deaths behind! ? 

Come gentle flcep, for thou canft foothe my care, 

And ftill the raging paflions of Defpair: 

Wrap my wild tenfes in thy filken veft, 

And with thy poppies calm my tortar’d breaft. 

He comes, he comes, and with him brings along 

The thin’ing fubject of this mournful fong. 

I feel her potent charms through a!! my frame 

The vivid fpirits kindle into flame ; 

Mad tumults feize on ev’ry vital part? 

I fly and grafp her to my trembling heart— 

Where hait thou been, dear fource of all my pain? 

O'! never, never let us part again ! 

Extatic joys the Morphean chains unclofe, 

And wake my foul to agrayated woes. SIMPLEX. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. ! 





T was our full intention to take a view of the political fiate of Europe, 
and. to prefix it to the Appendix to the latt volume of our work, as a 
kind of Hiftorical Preface; but various circumftances, not.vecellary to enu- 
merate, have combined to induce us to polipone the exccution of our des 
fign, for, at leaft, another month, Indeed, all, at prefent, is fpeculation 
and conjeéiure: the few hifiorical facis that are known afford ground for lit- 
tle elfe. The times, in truth, appear to be firangely out of joint; and 
furely the lapfe of a month is little enough to reftore them to fomething like 
a ftate of regularity—to fuch a fiate as may enable the hiftorian of patling 
events to form {ome /robad/e eltimate of the prefent fituation of the political 
world, and of the confequences which may be likely to refult from it. 
Amidit the aweful, and ominows occurrences of the day, that which prefles 
furemoft on the mind of every true-born Briton, is the death of WiLtiam 
Pirr. Such is the impretlion which this dreadful event has had on out 
minds, that (we are not athamed to acknowledge the facil, much as, we 
know, it will expofe us to the unfeeling ridicule of thole in whom farty spi+ 
rit, and low se/Afiness, rile predominant over every generous infpulle of pas 
triotifm), we teel ourfelves, not only incapacitated from entering upon thofe 
ferious and folemn difcuffions which exitiing circum{tances fo imperatively 
call for from every public writer; but even from paying a tribute of juttice 
to the object of our lamentations. Thole difcutlions, then, and that tribute 
mutt be referved fora future day, when the mind, relieved from the weight 
which now prefles upon it with irrefitiible force, thall have recovered its na- 
tive elatticity. This is not the language of affe€tation—the tearful eye, the 
burfting heart, too firongly attefi ils fincerity and truth, 


“« Quig defiderio fit pudor aut modus, 
Tam cari capitis ¢” 

If we be not egregioufly mifiaken, the day is not far diftant, when the 
want of the knowlvdge, the talents, the integrity, the valt and capacious 
mind, the generous, the difinterefted heart, of this moft able and mott up 
right Statelman, will be feverely felt and uniyerlally acknowledged. With 
him, his country was ever the first object, self the last. Fallible, as man mutt, 
ofnecellity, be, he might be (ometimes mittaken in the means of promoting 
the interefis of his country ; but every meafure of his political life had, un- 
quefiionably, thofe inierefis for its end, However party might mifrepre- 
fent, however malice might pervert, however perlonal enmity ‘might dif- 
guile, his conduct and his motives ; we defy the ingenuity of either to fup- 
ply, from the annals of Europe, any ftatefman, fince the days of Sully, fo 
periefily {uperior to every felfith feeling, or who fo chearfully and fo uni- 
lormly facrificed private intereft to public good: His political wildom was 
pre-eminently great ; though, in ellimating it by its effects, regard thould 
everbe paid to the critical cifcumftances of the times in which he lived, and 
to the neceflity which exifted for the occafional furrender of his own opi- 
hions, to the prejudices of the public, to the fentiments of his affociates in 
power, or to other paramount influence which he either could not, or ought 
hot to, controul. His oratorical powers were, as has been truly obferved, 


wi generis; luke the profeffional genius of Nellon, they ever role, in {plen- 
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dour and effeé, to a level with the occafion that called for their difpty, 
He combined the elegance of Tully, with, the energy of Demofthene, 
Had his fpeeches been literally reported, the moft chafte, correct, and 
claflical writer of the age could, with difftulty, have found a fingle paflage, 
the alterations of which would have given additional grace to the fiyle, 
greater effect tothe thought, or fuperior dignity to the fubject, His elo. 
quence was Y scar always great, it thone with peculiar, with une- 
qualled fplendour, in a reply, which precluded the poflibility of previous 
Rudy ; while it falcinated the imagination by the brilliancy of language, it 
convinced the judgment by the force of argument; like an impetuous tor- 
rent, it bore down all refiftance; it extorted the admiration even of thofe who 
moti feverely felt its firength, and who moft earneftly deprecated its effed. 
ina word, if ever there exifteda man of sporLess INTEGRITY, that man 
was Wititam Pitt. In private life he was rigidly juit, and firicily moral, 
And as his virtues were greater, fo were his failmgs le/s, than fall to the lot 
of mott men. ‘The good and the honourable, amongti his contemporaries 
will admire, pofterity will appreciate, hiltory will record, his merits. As 
he lived refpected, io has he died lamented; by all who knew his private 
worth, and who felt the value of his public fervices. Had the Roman Bard 
been intimate with this illu(trious man, he could not have drawn a more 
faithfal piture of his public chara¢ter than is exhibited in the following 
hines ; 
“ Jufium, et teaacem propofiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inflantis tyranni 
Mente quatit folida.” 


Nor yet a truer reprefentation of hix private charaéter than is contained 


in this one verife: 
« Integer vite, {celerifque purus.” 


By whom the vacant place which the death of Mr. Pitt has made in the 
Cabinet will be fupplied, is yet a matter of uncertainty. Nor is it eafy to 
ellimate what courfe or turn our leading fiatefmen will take ip the pretent 
moti extraordinary itate of political parties. It would be idle to indulge in 
fpeculations on this fubject ; or even to offer an opinion until the choice of 
the Sovereign, in whole hands the'laws have wilely vefted the (election of 
his own miniliers, fhallbe known. Whatever that choice maybe, it is the 
duty of the fubje@ to refpect it; —The roval prerogative ts ap elfential part 
of the Britith Conftitution, and its exercise is not to be quetiioned on light 
or trivial grounds, Whoever his Majelly may be pleated to call to the di- 
tedion of his councils, we thall judge them by their measures alone ; if thole 
ar: calculated to maintain the honour of the Crown unfullied, the interefts 
of the country unimpaired, they fhall have our honeft {upport; but if thefe 
primary objects fhould be dilregarded, guod Deus avertat / our remonitrancet 
thall be firm, though refpeéiful, and, true go the principles which we have 
invariably fupported, thould it ever be pollible that our fenfe of allegiance 
could be oppoled to them, we will throw afide the pen, and illuttrate, by 
gur conduct, the unjuttly-reproved, becaufe grofsly-milunderftood, doc 
trine of passive ebedicnce to legitimate authority, 

Drewdiul, indeed, and not fefs fudden and unexpected than dreadful, is 

he change which has taken place in the alpeét of public affairs on the 
Continent of Evrops, fince the laff month, Affuming the favourable ac 
coun 
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eounts, received from Berlin, and from various parts of Germany, of the 
operations of the allied armies, fub/equent to their partial defeat, in the 

lgins of Moravia, on the 2d of December, to be sudstantially true, we drew 
from thuace a flattering pidture of the fituation of the powers combined to 
repel the aggreilive conduct of the-Corfican Ulurper. We take no thame 
to ourfelves for having given credit to accounts the truth of which there 
feemed to be no reafon to doubt ; and certainly the deductions which we 
drew from fuch premifes were perfectly jutt, and, indeed, fuch as fubfe- 
quent intelligence of the refpective force and. fituations of the different 
armics has fully juttilied. It was no more poffible for us to forelee what 
we mutt contider as the /wséil/animous conduct of the Emperor of Auftria, 
than the previous imbecillity and treachery of his favourite General Mack. 
As far as ye,are yet able to form a judgment, from the information tranf- 
mitted from the Continent, there: exilied not the fmalleft neceffity for the 
moft unaccountable and moft unexpected conclufion of a truce, by which 
Francis the Second figned the death-warrant of his houfe’s glory, and laid 
his throne, his territory, his political exiftence, at the, feet of Napoleone 
Buonaparté. That he fhould have confented to fuch a truce at all, is mat- 
ter of extreme furprize ; but that he thould have figned mt without the par+ 
ticipation or knowledge of that faithful and magnanimous ally, who had 
fought his battles for him, who had exerted all the refources of his kingdom, 
and who had even expofed his own life, in his ferviee, isa fact which future 
ages will {carcely credit, and which it would be vain in us to attempt to 
characterize. We may hereafter take a furvey of the ftate.of Europe, as 
eliablifhed by the peace of Presfburgh, when the ultimate arrangements, 
confequent on that event, fhall have been carried into efle&t. For the pre- 
fent, fuffice it to-fay that Buonaparté has atchieved, what the Houfe of 
Bourbon had, for more than a century, endeavoured to promote ;—not_ only 
the humiliation, but the downfall, of the Houfe of Auftria. It is not merely 
the lo{s of territory which has produced this effeét; but that {pirit which 
could alone fupport its honour and independence, that fpirit which erft 
animated the truly royal Therela, when the fled from her capital, then in 
the hands of the French, to lier faithful magnates and gallant people of 
Huguary—that (pirit is gone, and the vital principle af the Imperial dignity 
isextinct. The Hungarians, om the occation alluded to, mojt pertinently 
addreffed their jufily beloved Emprefs in thefe words: Regi notiro Maria 
There!z ;~-were Francis the Second to feek for refuge among them, now, 
might they not, with equal propriety, addre(ls him, Jteging noltrae Francile 
Secunda ? 

On Pruffia we have never repofed the fmallef reliance ; we have repeat- 
edly warned her that if fhe fhould perfili in her crooked and felfith policy, 
the only reward fhe would reap for her unworthy condudi, would be the 
fatisfaction of being the das¢ devoured. She may potlibly efcape for the pre- 
fent; but her fate, if we miftake not, is not far diftlant. Waeoblerved, in 
our laft, that “if the allied powers fuffer the prefent opportunity to efcape 
them for the accomplithment of this detireable purpofe, (the eflablidiment’ 
of the fecurity of Europe) long, very long, it may be, ere. it will return; 
and polfibly it may meter return.” Pruflia and Auftria have, fuffered it to 
elcape, and they muit abide by the confequences of their own negly@. | 
Fatal, alas! will thete confequences prove! The whole Continent of Eu- 
Tope, (Ruffia only excepted) lies prufrate at the feet of Buonaparté ; ard 


dseadful indeed muft be the flate of thofe countries which are indebted for - 
theic . 
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their fafety folely to the tender mercies of fauch a conqueror. This Corficay 
upftart has done itll more; hie. has completed the degradation of the regal 
dignity; if any thing indeéd were swatting? to! its’completion after the 
aflamption of that dignity by himfelf—by making it the reward of tie moft 
detettable treachery that ever diigraced the conduct of man! But we turn 
wi ey from the contemplation of fuch objects! . . 

e 


T an be no doubt, that having attained his objeé@ on the Continent, 
(for ere this, probably, the kingdom of Naples is annihilated, and the ter 
sitory annexed to the iron crown of Italy) this reftlefs and ambitious Ulurper 
will direét his’ undivided vengeante ‘againft this-country. We have cer- 
tainly the ability to bafflé his utmoft efforts, and even to render his maritime 
power as'contémptible as his military power is formidable. But for either 
of thefe purpoles, union (unanimity it would be ablurd to expect in the pre- 
feist fate Of foeiéty) will >be necellary,.- Let men of all parties unite their 
talents for the defence of theit country, and for the defeat of its enemies, 
and, (under Providence) our triumph will be certain and complete. But if 
our courteils aré to be diftrafied, our energy palfied, our efforts rendered 
impotent, by divifions among ourfelves, we fhall not only experience the 
fame difgrace which the Continent has fuftained, but we ‘muit prepare 
ourfelves for calamities, infinitely more ruinous and deitru€tive, than any 
which have been inflicted on the other enemies of Frasice ; calamities pro- 
|e a to the magnitude of our own efforts, and to the malignity of her 

ted | They have been only perfeeuted, but, it we fail in the’contelt, an- 
nihilation, as a tiate, will be our certain lot, 

Jam. 27, 1806, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IN reply to Mr. Marth’s vindication of himfelf, the writer of the critique 
to whieh be allades is bound to declare, that he has not the {lighreft per- 
fonal knowledge of the Rector of Long Critchifl with More Critehilf an- 
nexed—that the criticifm was fuggefied by the ‘perufal of his pamphlet, 
which is as redundant in words as it is defective in argument. The’ writer 
oF that article recommends it to Mr. Marfh, not merely’ to let Mr. Stir? 
** be welcome to a reafonable fhare of the profits,” but to givé hima rise 
RAL thare, calculating from the time he expected to have’been in poffefhor 
of the living. If Mr. Marth has no other preferment in ‘the diocefe of 
Brifiol than the Rectory he now holds, he muti be aware that upor his ré& 
tignation, which, it isto be hoped, will not, under any. frivolous pretences, 
or trifling objections, be delayed, he cannot give induction to his tucceffor, 
as every clergyman who inducts another into a benefice, muft_himfelf be, 
if not an incumbent, at the leaft a licen/ed curate. 

We hope to have. now fatistied Mr. Marth; here we clofe our correle 
pondence. Deine 3 = 4 

M. A.’s offer is thankfully accepted, 4 

Z, is requefied to be explicit; as we afe totally af a jofs to undesfand 
the particular object of his expoftulation. pourds 
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ithe Appendix to Vol. XX FI. of this*Work was published on the 1ftof’ 
February. It contains as ufal,-a Review of Fortign-uiterature; an Index? 
to the Volume, and various communications from our Correfpondents, J 








